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The  theme  of  ordeal  has  been  naturally  associated  with 
George  Meredith,  chiefly  because  of  its  obvious  significance 
in  his  first  major  novel.  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.   How- 
ever, in  all  his  novels  this  motif  is  not  only  present  but  is 
constantly  evolving  from  a  simple  to  a  more  complex  delinea- 
tion of  an  individual,  internal  conflict. 

Always  a  consciously  philosophical  writer,  Meredith  bases 
his  elaboration  of  the  ordeal  motif  on  his  belief  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  individual  and,  through  hira,  the  entire 
society,  as  well  as  on  his  reliance  on  Nature  as  a  guide  to 
behavior.   Man  and  society  are  capable  of  achieving  a  high 
degree  of  development  where,  eventually,  reason  and  virtue  will 
predominate,  but,  just  as  struggle  and  change  are  inevitable 
in  physical  nature,  no  progress  toward  the  highest  possible 
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development  of  either  the  individual  or  his  society  can  be 
achieved  without  painful  striving. 

This  study  posits  that  Meredith  creates  two  basic  types 
of  character,  the  static  and  the  active,  and  that  the  inter- 
action between  the  two  types  creates  the  ordeal.   The  static 
or  inflexible  characters  are  his  egoists  and  sentimentalists. 
These  characters  are  representative  of  primitive  levels  of 
moral  and  intellectual  development;  they  are  unable  to  ad- 
just their  behavior  to  changing  circumstances  and  therefore 
unable  to  gain  the  insight  necessary  for  growth  because  they 
are  locked  into  a  single  mode  of  response.   The  types  of 
monomania  or  single-mindedness  may  vary  among  the  static 
characters,  but  all  existence  is  evaluated  only  in  terms  of 
how  it  affects  "the  Single  Idea." 

The  second  type  of  character,  the  flexible  character, 
or  "child  of  Nature,"  is  the  prey  of  the  static  character. 
While  the  natural  character  possesses  an  almost  instinctive; 
impulse  toward  growth,  the  static  character  tries  to  fit  him 
into  a  mould  dictated  by  "the  Single  Idea."   He  seeks  to 
force  his  victim  to  move  along  the  same  undeviating  track  on 
which  he  himself  runs.   The  efforts  of  the  "child  of  Nature" 
to  break  away  from  this  externally  imposed  pattern  creates  an 
external  and  internal  conflict. 

However,  Meredith  experiments  with  structure  and  point 
of  view  in  the  novels  in  an  increasing  attempt  to  emphasize 
the  psychological  process  of  ordeal.   To  show  how  he  achieves 
this  end  while  at  the  same  time  he  broadens  the  nature  of  the 


ordeal,  I  have  divided  the  novels  into  two  groups,  the 
early  and  late  novels,  with  The  Egoist  serving  as  a  turning 
point  in  the  development  of  theme  and  structure.   In  the 
early  novels.  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  Sandra  Belloni, 
and  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond,  the  World  operates 
directly  on  the  static  character,  who,  because  he  loves  its 
praise  and  fears  its  censure  adopts  a  mask  to  conceal  from 
it  his  excessive  sensitivity  and  vulnerability.   In  The  Egoist 
Meredith  turns  to  the  female  protagonist  because  he  believes 
that  women  are  closer  to  Nature  than  men  are,  more  instinc- 
tively aware  of  the  inflexibilities  imposed  by  ego.   In  this 
novel  Meredith  also  introduces  the  World  as  a  force  directing 
the  development  of  the  natural  character. 

In  the  later  novels,  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  One  of  Our 
Conquerors,  and  The  Amazing  Marriage,  Meredith  expands  the 
concept  of  ordeal  initiated  in  The  Egoist.   Here  he  shows  the 
"child  of  Nature"  battling  the  forces  of  the  dominating  static 
figure  and  the  moral  rigidity  of  society  itself.   These  pro- 
tagonists become  aware  during  the  course  of  their  struggles 
that  they  have  a  duty  to  the  future,  and  that  by  opposing  the 
oppressive  elements  in  society  they  can  point  the  way  to 
healthy  growth,  a  growth  unimpeded  by  static  moral  codes. 


CHAPTER  ONE 
MEREDITH'S  CONCEPT  OF  ORDEAL 

George  Meredith  is  frequently  read  through  intellectual 
blinders:   his  poetry  is  primarily  considered  versified  philo- 
sophy, while  his  novels  are  principally  acclaimed  as  feminist 
tracts.   While  both  considerations  contain  limited  validity, 
Meredith  must  be  examined  as  a  much  more  deeply  complex  writer 
than  such  generalizations  indicate.   His  concerns  may  be  es- 
sentially philosophical  and  social,  but  he  applies  to  them  the 
catalyst  of  imagination  and  develops  his  theories  creatively. 
As  his  system  of  thought  evolves,  his  artistic  elaborations  of 
it  likewise  change. 

According  to  one's  point  of  view,  it  is  either  his  blessing 
or  his  curse  that  Meredith  is  very  consciously  a  philosophical 
writer.   His  philosophical  system  arose  from  eclectic  origins. 
Influenced  by  Wordsworth,  Swinburne,  Morley,  Stephen,  and  others, 
his  greatest  intellectual  debt  is  undoubtedly  owed  to  Darwin, 
Spencer  and  Comte,   from  whose  theories  of  evolution  he  devel- 
oped a  conception  of  the  interrelationships  of  Nature,  Society, 
and  man."^  Paramount  in  Meredith's  system  are  the  belief  in  the 
inevitability  of  social  progress,  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
generally  benevolent  but  specifically  neutral  Nature  serving 
as  the  central  pivot  in  a  constant  conflict  between  man  and  him- 
self, man  and  man,  and  man  and  society- 


The  present  study  in  no  way  purports  to  be  an  intensive 
examination  of  Meredith's  variations  on  the  theme  of  evolution, 
much  work  having  already  been  accomplished  in  this  area,  par- 
ticularly in  association  with  his  poetry,  where  he  most  didac- 
tically enunciates  his  "social  scientific"  dicta.   Rather,  it 
is  with  this  author's  novels,  critically  speaking  the  neglected 
stepchildren  of  his  talent,  that  I  wish  to  deal.   Meredith  was 
not  widely  read  by  his  contemporaries,  and  currently  few  of  the 
most  ardent  Victorian  scholars  have  read  more  than  two  or  three 
of  his  novels.   (These  are  almost  invariably  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel,  The  Egoist,  and  occasionally  Diana  of  the 
Crossways, )   Nevertheless,  throughout  the  novels  the  philosophical 
ideas  expressed  in  the  poetry  are  equally  important,  if  more 
implicitly  developed. 

In  the  novels  the  union  of  Meredith's  artistry  and  philo- 
sophy finds  its  most  significant  expression  in  his  development 
of  the  ordeal  motif,  a  theme  the  importance  of  v/hich  in  this 
author's  works  has  not  been  so  much  minimized  as  channelized. 
In  the  past  its  implications  have  been  generally  explained  in 
reference  to  the  individual  character's  struggle  toward  maturity. 
Such  a  narrow  view  is  understandable,  since  many  of  the  earlier 
novels  are  typical  Bildungsromanen,  which  trace  the  hero's  devel- 
opment from  inexperienced  youth  to  responsible  maturity.   Not 
only  was  this  type  of  ordeal  a  main  concern  in  Meredith's  first 
truly  artistic  success.  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  but  it 
also  suggested  the  biographical  approach  Lionel  Stevenson  uses 
in  The  Ordeal  of  George  Meredith.   However,  because  of  their 
failure  to  deal  with  more  than  a  few  selected  novels,  critics 


have  disregarded  the  pervading  importance  and  complex  evolu- 
tion of  the  ordeal  theme.   While  the  individual  struggle  towards 
maturity  is  so  obvious  it  cannot  be  dismissed,  the  impetus  for 
the  conflict  has  not  been  explained  in  "Meredithian"  terms. 

In  accordance  with  his  evolutionary  bias  (expressed  in 
theories  more  concerned  with  social  than  biological  phenomena) , 
the  individual  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  species,  and  he  reaches 
his  fullest  development  only  after  the  subjugation  of  the  baser 
and  more  selfish  elements  of  his  personality.   His  period  of  ■ 
trial  and  growth  is  usually  initiated  by  agencies  in  the  environ- 
ment beyond  his  control.   The  resultant  internal  strife  is  a 
reaction  to  the  strictures  placed  upon  his  individuality  by 
other  characters  who  are  incapable  of  healthy  adaptation  and 
by  Society.   Only  in  his  ability  to  react  maturely,  in  a  way 
which  will  promote  growth  of  character,  is  the  individual  in 
control  of  his  own  existence.   The  individual  character's  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  the  lessons  of  experience  forms  a  basic 
dialectic  in  the  novels;  the  separation  of  characters  who  are 
morally  "good"  from  those  who  are  morally  "bad,"  the  children 
of  nature  from  the  offspring  of  egoism.   The  conflicts  generated 
between  these  opposed  sets  of  characters  define  them  as  static 
or  active. 

It  is  chiefly  in  explaining  what  Meredith  means  by  a  "child 
of  Nature"  and  an  "egoist"  that  the  underpinnings  of  his  philo- 
sophy must  be  touched  upon.   In  its  simplest  sense  the  tensions 
between  the  two  are  the  result  of  a  conflict  between  the  forces 
of  stasis  and  flexibility,  stultification  and  growth.   The  re- 
sponse of  the  protagonist  (usually  at  the  very  least  a  potential 


child  of  Nature)  to  the  strictures  and  demands  of  his  egoist 
antagonists,  describes  the  degree  of  success  with  which  he  has 
mastered  his  ordeal.   He  either  succumbs  to  the  pressures  and 
becomes  an  egoist  himself,  or  he  breaks  the  influences  of  ego 

(internal  and  external) ,  fully  comprehending  the  insidious 
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effect  of  its  rigidity  on  human  understanding  and  action.    The 

adaptable  character  becomes  a  complete  individual  in  command, 
within  the  limits  of  chance  and  accident,  of  his  own  destiny. 
The  egoist,  however,  responds  only  to  his  own  internal,  emo- 
tional "pattern"  instead  of  learning  from  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience.  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne's  surname  was  no  artistic 
accident! 

Dorothy  Van  Ghent  in  her  famous  essay  on  The  Egoist  (The 
English  Novel ;   Form  and  Function)  makes  the  astounding  judgment 
that,  despite  its  stylistic  brilliance,  this  novel  is  an  artistic 
failure  because  it  contains  no  other  character  against  which  the 
monstrous  self-centeredness  of  Sir  Willoughby  can  be  measured; 
that  he  becomes  unbelievably  grotesque  because  all  the  novel's 
remaining  characters  lack  the  quality  he  possesses  in  superfluity, 
I  maintain,  in  contradiction  of  this  argument,  that  his  is  merely 
the  most  advanced  case  of  egoism  and  that  to  lesser  degrees  most 
of  the  other  characters  in  the  novel  are  egoists  also.   Sir 
Willoughby 's  ego-inspired  behavior  serves  as  the  "patterne"  which 
underlies  their  less  outrageous  actions.   The  conclusion  of  so 
many  single  egoists  astride  their  respective  hobbyhorses  is 
actually  the  basis  for  the  humorously  dramatic  flavor  of  this 
novel. 


This  blind  spot  in  Ms.  Van  Ghent's  critical  perception 
suggests  that  characters  in  other  Meredith  novels  have  been 
similarly  misjudged,  since  the  rigidity,  fears,  and  machina- 
tions of  Sir  Willoughby  are  discernible  to  differing  degrees 
in  the  antagonists  of  all  the  novels.   These  egoists  are  static 
in  their  response  to  everything  which  exists  beyond  themselves. 
They  are  "locked  into"  some  self-inspired,  self-imposed  "system" 
which  makes  them  slaves  of  what  is  called  in  The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat  "the  single  idea."   In  short,  they  become  monomaniacs, 
either  relatively  harmless  as  is  Uncle  Hippias  in  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel,  or  extremely  dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  others 
as  is  Sir  Willoughby,  the  egoist  par  excellence. 

Meredith  also  names  this  group  of  rigid  characters  "senti- 
mentalists," not  necessarily  a  derogatory  term  in  his  lexicon, 
since  mankind  on  the  whole  must  pass  through  this  self-centered 

stage  in  the  progression  from  the  primeval  slime  of  elementary 
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existence  to  the  idea  spiritual  society  of  the  future.    The 

individual  egoist  represents  the  mentality  which  never  seeks  to 
rise  above  this  semi -primitive  level,  hence  denying  the  neces- 
sity of  change  and  process.   If  we  consider  that  in  one  person 
we  can  see  in  miniature  the  social  evolution  toward  an  ideal  and 
unselfish  state,  the  egoist  or  sentimentalist  represents  a  case 
of  arrested  development — an  evolutionary  dead  end.   His  chief 
desire  is  to  enjoy  without  sacrifice  and,  therefore,  he  rejects 

struggle  and  ordeal.   As  the  Book  of  Egoism  states  it:  "Possession 

4 
without  obligation  to  the  object  possessed  approaches  felicity." 

It  represents  a  total  rejection  of  individual  responsibility. 


TThe  main  reason  the  sentimentalist  cannot  be  other  than 
^inflexible  :is  'that  :he  -is  -morbidly  sensitive ."  His  core  of  per- 
ssonality, "because  it  is  a  fabrication,  must  be  protected  against 
-the.-"outside  worldr"  which  represents  the  body  of  public  opinion 
ihetfeels "is  capable  of  "unmasking"  him  by  cutting  through  the 
: facade  of  control  he  has  carefully  contrived.   He  feels  forced 
Ito; appear  altruistic  and  social  while  he  is  inwardly  selfish  and 
wary.  -Frequently  his  monomania  assumes  characteristics  of  para- 
-inqia,  and  he  posits  the  operation  of  supernatural  agencies — 
-Erovidence  and  Fate—to  account  for  his  successes  and  failures. 
2Eary.cuIarly  in  the  earlier  novels,  the  egoist  seeks  to  become 
;the  :Providence ,--  or  directing  power.  Of  the  protagonist. 

Mf--:thisr  description  ^displays  the  negative  qualities  of  the 
Vegoist,"  -one  can  correctly  assume  that  those  characters  in  closer 
::harmony- with  Nature  will  possess  quite -contrary  characteristics. 
:^rheTprinciple  of  action,  opposed  to  that  of  stasis ,  provides 
stheir  motivation,-  and  ithey  become  increasingly  aware  of  their 
.responsibility  for  their  own  development.   They  realize  on  an 
rinstinctive  level  that  Nature  has  given  the  powers  of  the  senses 
riiat  for  pleasure  or;  selfish  enjoyment r  -but  for  battle.   There  is 

a  higher  state  of  awareness  to  be  reached;  these  characters  are 
irt  :the -process  of  "becoming;"  they  are  not  already  rigidly 
^moulded.-  The  increasing  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  their 
33wn.  active  participation  in  life  becomes  their  ordeal.   Although 
ithey^  may  be  naive  or  even  egoistical  when;  they  enter  the  conflict, 

their  trial  ultimately  reveals  a  strong' nature,  willing  to  face 
-reality  honestly -and  to  accept  the  consequences  of  actions  even 

at  considerable  personal  peril. 


When  Meredith  speaks  of  Nature  he  often  becomes  mystical 
(and,  indeed,  although  the  positivists  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  cornerstone  of  his  philosophy,  he  transcends  their 
materialistic  epistemology  and  replaces  faith  in  the  supernatural 
with  belief  in  the  spirituality  of  Nature) ,  but  in  his  most 
elemental  sense  the  child  of  Nature  is  capable  of  balancing  within 
himself  the  elements  of  passion  and  intellect.   Lean  too  far  in 
either  direction  and  one  touches  the  egoist.   On  the  one  hand 
the  unnatural  objectivity  of  a  Sir  Austin  Feverel  or  a  Lord 
Fleetwood  emerges,  to  be  balanced  on  the  other  extreme  by  the 
sensuality  of  a  Wilfrid  Pole  or  a  Victor  Radnor. 

However,  merely  to  label  a  character  "egoist"  or  "child  of 
Nature"  is  meaningless  if  moral  implications  are  ignored,  and 
to  define  what  "morality"  means  in  the  context  of  Meredith's 
novels  requires  a  study  of  how  that  concept  evolves.   A  character 
can  be  judged  "good"  or  "bad"  only  in  relation  to  a  norm,  and 
to  Meredith  this  norm  is  not  social  approval  or  disapproval  as 
it  is  to  the  egoist,  but  the  closeness  of  the  individual  to  our 
common  Mother.   Since  Nature  represents  process  and  change,  and 
is  a  force  distributing  wisdom  derived  from  suffering,  her  fol- 
lowers are  "good,"  because  they  likewise  are  willing  to  adapt 
and  change  their  perceptions  and  behavior.   They  are  the  leaven- 
ing which,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  will  permeate  and  enlighten 
the  entire  social  fabric  and  usher  in  the  ideal  society  of  the 
future.   Meredith  demonstrates  this  potential  for  growth  by 
gradually  increasing  the  scope  of  their  ordeal  from  the  essentially 
personal  to  the  broadly  social.   The  traditional  outlines  of  the 
novel  of  initiation  become  blurred  as  the  individual  ordeal 
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becomes  most  important  when  it  takes  place  within  the  framework 
o,f  the.  entire  civilization,  not  simply  in  the  single  spirit  or  ^ 
among  selected  family  and  friends. 

Needless  to  say,  since  theme  and  literary  form  should  be- 
come fused  into  an  integral  stylistic  whole,  the  reader  will 
discover  Meredith  experimenting  with  the  structure  of  his  novels, 
seeking  how  best  to  probe  the  growth  process  of  the  flexible 
character  as  he  resists  not  only  the  baser,  more  selfish  ele- 
ments of  his  own  nature,  but  also  the  demands  of  antagonists 
with  rigid  characters  and,  ultimately,  those  of  an  artificially 
strjactured  Society.   The  development  of  style  moves  generally 
from  the  objective  to  the  psychological,  and  since  Meredith 
(unlike  Henry  James,  with  whom  he  does  share  several  other 
stylistic  similarities)  did  not  develop  early  in  his  career  a 
point  of  view  which  consistently  satisfied  his  requirements, 
some  of  the  forms  he  uses  are  discarded  after  one  trial.   For 
example,  the  autobiographical  style,  which  would  seem  at  first 
appraisal  ideally  suited  to  the  study  of  internal  personal  con- 
'flict,  is  never  used  before  or  after  The  Adventures  of  Harry 
Richmond,  probably  because  of  the  bias  inherent  in  first,  person 
introspection  and  apologia..      .  _ 

;     To  exemplify  Meredith's  artistic  and  stylistic  development 
.as  linked  to  the  ordeal  motif,  I  have  arbitrarily  divided  his 
novels,  into  an  early  and  a  late  period,  with  The  jEgoist  serving 
as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two.   In  ther first  group 
of  novels  the  description  of  the  ordeal  is  more  simple  and  ob- 
jective, while  the  structure  is  more  traditional  than  in  the 
conplex  psychological  development  of  the  latter  group  where 


narrative  line  is  often  totally  replaced  by  juxtaposition 
of  mental  states.   As  examples  of  the  first  period  I  have 
chosen  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  Emilia  in  England,  and 
The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond.   The  basic  paradigm  of 
the  primary  conflicts  between  the  flexible  and  static 
characters  in  these  novels  can  be  visually  described  in  this 
manner : 

^jorld  ■>  the  egoist ■>  the  "child  of  nature" 

ego  •*— >  Nature 

The  World,  or  Society,  strongly  operates  on  the  figure  of 
stasis — the  egoist — who  in  turn  inflicts  his  own  rigid  ex- 
pectations on  the  potentially  active  agent.   Most  striking 
in  these  early  novels  are  the  huge  dimensions  of  the  pre- 
siding ego:   there  is  no  mistaking  the  existence  of  what 
Meredith  metaphorically  refers  to  as  "the  serpent,"  "the 
griffin,"  or  "the  hippogriff"  (symbols  of  the  guile  and  in- 
flated self-esteem  resultant  from  total  reliance  on  a  per- 
sonally manufactured  view  of  reality)  in  the  natures  of  Sir 
Austin  Feverel,  Wilfrid  Pole,  and  Richmond  Roy.   They  are 
machine-like  in  their  monomanias.   The  outgrowth  of  their 
disquieting  brushes  with  the  world  is  the  development  of  an 
isolating  and  protective  "system"  or  "scheme,"  which  enables 
them  to  live  out  their  delusions  vicariously  through  a  naive 
character  (in  two  of  these  novels  actual  children,  in  the 
third  a  woman  childlike  in  her  simplicity).   The  degree  to 
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which  the  "active"  character  counteracts  the  negative 
stresses  of  sentimentality  differs  in  each  case,  but  there 
is.  always  evidence  that  some  self  awareness,  some  balance 
between  emotion  and  intellect,  is  gained  by  the  protagonist 
as  he  strives  against  the  influence  of  the  "controlling 
character, " 

_  ..  -  .  The  relationships  between  the  static  and  active  charac- 
ters become  more  complex  in  the  later  novels,  and  the  ordeal 
motif  is  redefined-   Not  only  does  the  protagonist  struggle 
against  elements  of  ego  in  himself  as  well  as  against  the 
pressure  of  the  principle  static  characters;  he  additionally 
battles  the  amassed  forces  of  a  polite  Society  which  itself 
takes  the  form  of  a  repressive  character.   Perhaps  more  in 
Meredith's  works  than  in  those  of  any  other  novelist  of  the 
period  does  Society  itself  assume  the  dimensions  of  an  actual 
character,  particularly  in  the  later  novels.   The  process  by 
which  this  personification  takes  place  directly  involves  the 
relationships  between  the  two  types  of  characters  and,  although 
the -evolution  of  Society  from  an  amorphous,  indirect  force 
to  either  a  single  representative  character  or  chorus  of 
characters  is  gradual,  there  exists  in  The  Egoist  a  definite 
change. in  Meredith's  schematizing  of  the  relationships  between 
man.  Nature,  and  Society — those  relationships  which  illumine 
most  clearly  the  role  each  character  will  by  his  nature  assume. 

"  -■  -      The  World  ^  ^..i,   n  u  •  n  j   ^ 
\^^  the  "chxld  of 

J> ^>     Nature" 


The  Egoist  ego< — > Nature 
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In  this  second  paradigm  the  World,  that  group  of 

opinion  most  feared  by  the  egoist,  ceases  to  be  presented 
in  a  diffuse  manner  as  the  force  initiating  egoistical  be- 
havior in  the  antagonist,  affecting  only  indirectly  the 
reaction  of  the  protagonist.   Instead  it  becomes  the  repre- 
sentative of  ultimate  structured,  static  behavior — a  gigantic 
multifaceted  ego.   A  great  believer  in  one's  duty  to  Society 
in  its  broadest  and  most  ideal  sense,  Meredith  nevertheless 
believes  that  when  Natural  Law  (represented  by  the  truest 
and  most  reliable  instincts)  runs  counter  to  social  conven- 
tion, the  former  is  the  proper  guide  to  behavior.   Change 
is  a  natural  process  and  society  above  all  things  must  not 
become  impervious  to  change.   However,  society" fights  altera- 
tion through  its  insistence  on  convention,  and  the  challenge 
flung  to  it  by  the  non-conforming  protagonist  is  returned 
with  rage  (or  outrage).   Consequently,  the  individual's 
ordeal  assumes  a  scope  not  found  in  the  earlier  works. 

The  later  works  I  have  selected  to  demonstrate  this 
altered  focus  are  Diana  of  the  Crossways ,  One  of  our 
Conquerors ,  and  The  Amazing  Marriage.   It  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  principal  active  characters  in  these  novels,  Diana, 
Nesta,  and  Carinthia  are  female.   Me.redith ,  even  in  the  early 
works,  believes  in  the  greater  instinctive  closeness  of  Nature 
and  woman,  so  that  in  the  final  confrontations  between  the 
forces  of  Nature  and  ego,  he  enlists  the  aid  of  his  most 
powerful  allies.   In  each  of  these  heroines  the  principle  of 
action  is  strong,  and  while  in  some  cases  the  battle  against 
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sentimentality  is  being  waged  within,  each  also  struggles 
against  a  rigid  social  structure  which  seeks  to  punish 
their  nonconformity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Meredith's  use  of  the  female 
protagonist  in  the  later  novels,  since  most  of  the  main 
:Characters  in  the  early  novels  are  male.   Sir  Austin  Feverel 
-states  that  women  are  man's  ordeal  (a  rather  telling  comment 
as  far  as  the  struggle  between  the  static  and  flexible  is 
concerned) ,  and  indeed  it  is  usually  sexual  attraction  which 
initiates  revolt  against  "the  system"  in  those  who  desire  to 
expand  beyond  its  bounds .   Thus  Lucy  undoes  Richard ' s  educa- 
tion, Sandra  and  Wilfrid  create  trials  for  one  another,  and 
Ottilia  is  responsible  for  Harry  Richmond's  revolt  against 
-his  father's  schemes.   Had  the  woman  never  appeared,  the  pro- 
gress of  ego  in  these  male  characters  would  never  have  been 
-questioned.   However,  in  the  intense  conflict  of  the  later 
novels  it  is  the  woman  who  undergoes  the  chief  ordeal  as 
she  resists  an  egoistic  male  as  well  as  an  inflexible  social 
code.   Diana,  Nesta,  and  Carinthia  initiate  a  different  type 
of  action.   They  become  the  targets  of  ego  and,  instead  of 
being  initiators  of  the  ordeal,  they  endure  the  main  conflict. 

The  Egoist  marks  a  transition  between  the  early  and  late 
ordeal  structures.   First,  the  female  character  is  becoming 
the  focal  point  of  the  ordeal.   Who  is  the  protagonist  in 
-this  novel?   The  reader  directly  views  the  emotional  agony 
of  two  characters — an  egoistic  male  and  a  woman  of  growing 
idiscernment — and  while  his  sympathies  are  captured  by  the 
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latter,  the  intimate  portrayal  of  the  former's  torturous 
psychology  tends  to  make  him  morbidly  fascinating. 

Secondly,  this  novel  marks  a  change  in  the  role  "the 
World"  plays  in  the  action.   It  becomes  a  tangible  threat 
to  both  static  and  flexible  characters,  whereas  previously 
it  operated  most  directly  on  the  former.   The  protagonist's 
contact  with  polite  Society  was  peripheral  and  secondary 
to  his  conflict  with  the  principal  egoist  in  the  earlier 
novels.   It  was  the  World  that  initiated  the  development  of 
the  egoist's  "system"  and  required  his  constant  readjust- 
ment of  his  mask.   Although  Richard  Feverel,  Sandra  Belloni, 
and  Harry  Richmond  must  face  some  social  pressures,  their 
essential  conflict  is  with  a  person,  not  a  group.   Even 
though  they  may  experience  social  disapproval,  conflict  is 
the  result  of  the  egoist's  actions  as  he  seeks  to  control 
their  behavior.   It  is  not,  as  in  the  later  novels,  a  result 
of  the  protagonist's  conscious  and  deliberate  rejection  of 
social  expectations.   However,  in  The  Egoist  one  sees  simul- 
taneously the  egoist  readjusting  his  mask  and  the  heroine, 
the  child  of  Nature,  challenging  convention. 

With  these  two  modifications  in  the  ordeal  structure, 
the  lines  of  battle  between  stasis  and  flexibility  are  firmly 
drawn  in  the  two  main  characters.  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne 
and  Clara  Middleton,  who  clash  over  the  desirability  of 
their  engagement.   Clara,  one  of  the  liveliest  fictional 
characters  of  all  time,  opposes  Sir  Willoughby,  from  whom 
the  novel  takes  its  title.   As  he  becomes  more  obsessed  with 
salvaging  his  self  image  from  the  desecration  of  the  common 
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herd,  she  expends  great  effort  on  exposing  her  own  weakness 
and  unhappiness,  not  only  hoping  to  enlist  aid  in  regaining 
her  lost  freedom,  but  seeking  to  understand  and  modify  her 
behavior.   Never  again  in  the  novels  will  the  resolution  be 
as  satisfactory  and  clear  cut  as  it  is  here,  but  the  new 
definition  of  the  ordeal  itself  has  been  outlined.   Clara's 
battle  is  internal,  within  her  own  conscience  (albeit  one 
tainted  by  sentimentality,  which  she  recognizes  when  she 
calls  herself  "an  egoist"),  as  well  as  with  Sir  Willoughby 
and  the  world  of  convention  represented  by  the  Ladies  Busshe 
and  Culmer  and  Mrs.  Mountstuart  Jenkinson.   But  unlike  Richard 
Feverel,  Sandra  Belloni,  and  Harry  Richmond,  Clara  decides  to 
defy  both  the  egoist  and  the  World  on  the  basis  of  her  own 
instincts  of  right. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  literary  style  of  the  novels 
changes  as  the  development  of  the  ordeal  motif  becomes  more 
complex.   Only  when  psychological  action  supersedes  narra- 
tive action  in  importance  does  Meredith  depart  radically  from 
the  traditional  development  of  character  through  plot.   As 
the  individual's  mental  response  to  the  ordeal  becomes  more 
significant  than  his  behavioral  alteration  under  it,  the 
narrative  line  frequently  breaks  down,  until,  in  his  The 
Amazing  Marriage  action  is  only  superimposed  on  psychological 
states.   The  earlier  novels  supply  standard  plot  expectations. 
For  example.  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  and  Beauchamp ' s 
Career  end  "unhappily"  while  Rhoda  Fleming  and  Harry  Richmond 
end  "happily."   Even  so,  Meredith's  versatility  in  adapting 
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form  to  theme  is  still  evident.   The  objective  development 
of  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  reflects  the  ordeal  generated 
by  "scientific  humanism,"  while  the  autobiographical  structure 
of  Harry  Richmond  demonstrates  the  struggle  into  self  know- 
ledge from  the  "inside"  (by  the  protagonist's  appraisal  of 
hiw  own  behavior) . 

However,  the  novels  following  The  Egoist  have  more 
ambiguous  denouments.   The  Tragic  Comedians ,  Diana  of  the 
Crossways ,  Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta,  and  The  Amazing 
Marriage  are  not  neatly  tied  up  and  leave  the  reader  with 
unresolved  tensions.   In  Emilia  in  England  the  "philosopher" 
is  still  subservient  to  the  historian  or  storyteller,  but 
in  The  Amazing  Marriage  there  has  been  a  total  reverse. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  choruses  and  commentaries  as  sub- 
stitutes for  action  become  increasingly  important  as  the 
author  reaches  his  goal  of  describing  internal  effects  of 
the  ordeal. 

Metaphor  and  imagery,  as  well  as  structure,  reinforce 
the  theme  of  stasis  and  action  as  the  main  ingredients  of 
the  ordeal  motif.   The  constant  reference  to  masks,  locks, 
machinery.  Fate,  Providence,  etc.,  provides  clues  to  whether 
a  character  is  an  egoist  or  a  person  capable  of  growth.   It 
is  hoped  that  as  this  study  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
ordeal  motif  in  Meredith's  novels,  these  considerations  will 
at  least  tangentially  aid  in  showing  that  a  philosopher  was 
also  an  artist. 
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^ It  is  perhaps  relevant  at  this  point  to  indicate  the 

xuritical  background  o£  the  present  study.   To  the  scholar 
jiot  directly  concerned  with  Meredith  criticism,  the  pro- 
posal to  establish- one  of  the  most  noteworthy  Victorian 
novelists  as  an  artist  must  initially  sound  fatuous,  but 
Meredith's  critical  heritage  generally  represents  the  worst 
of  biographical  criticism  and  "spasmodic"  rhapsodies,  with 
little  concentration  on  the  artistic  merits  of  the  novels. 
Within  the  past  two  decades  secondary  materials  reveal  a 
closer  examination  of  the  primary  works  and  a  withdrawal  from 
the  established  "anecdotal"  method,  but  this  comparatively 
recent  type  of  approach  still  leaves  much  work  for  the 
scholar  who  seeks,  to  define  Meredith's  aesthetics.   The  re- 


:sults  of  recent  research  (most  widely  influenced  by  New 
.Criticism  and  the  archetypal  school),  as  a  friend  of  Meredith 
^once  half- jokingly  predicted  of  future  generations  of  readers, 
-have  taught  us  to  respect  this  author  for  what  in  his  day 
were  considered  his  defects.   The  tortuous  and  metaphorical 
JLanguage,  the  slowly-  moving  plots,  the  dislocations  of  point 
jof  view  which  place  Meredith  closer  in  style  to  the  twentieth 
-than  the  nineteenth  century,  have  created  accolades  for  an 
.artist  once  scoffed  at  for  "roughness"  and  obscurity. 
-  -  Because  the  theme  of  ordeal  is  so  obvious  in  Meredith's 
novels,  it  is  mysterious  that  it  has  been  so  ignored  by  the 
,new  generation  of  critics .   Lionel  Stevenson  grasps  its 
significance,  but  because  Meredith's  own  biographical  con- 
cerns are  his  subject  matter  in  The  Ordeal  of  George  Meredith, 
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he  gives -little  acknowledgement  of  the  ordeal  as  a  motif 
ift- the  novels .- Others  as  well  have^ described  the  general 
^pervasion- of  this  theme,  but  have  only  tangentially  artic- 
Tulated-  its  nature.      -   •'    ■  -  -   -    -  -  .   -  — 
-;-.  rl.That  Meredith- himself  was  totally  aware  of  using  the 
ordeal- as  a' method  of  character  development- is  apparent  in 
his- letters  as  well-as  his  poetry  and  novels.   Constantin 
Photiades  quotes  in  a  letter  of  July  22,  1887  Meredith's 
famous  dictum:   "My  method  has  been  the  prepare  my  readers 
for  a  crucial  exhibition  of  the  personae,  and  then  to  give 
the  scene  in  the  fullest  of  their  blood  and  brain  under  the 
stress  "of  a  fiery  situation^"  -  In  other  words,  ordeal  be- 
comes the  instrument  of   characterization.'      -     - 
F.  J. -r;  v^.:  S^.:  Pritchett"  has  categorized  the  Meredithian  ordeal 
aa  both' physical  and"  spiritual'.  'To  the  athletic  Meredith, 
3'bodiTy^  pain  -is;  necessary- as  well- as  inevitable;  the  thing 
-'to  do" 'is r  to  know  how  to  take  a  beating  or  a  punch-up  ... 
and  recognize  the  value  of  the  discipline. "   Lack  of  "thwack- 
-i^ig^-^at  some  stage  in'^life  produces  a  Richard  Feverel,  a  Sir 
Willoughby-,' a  Percy  Dacier,  or  a  Lord  Fleetwood.  "But," 
■pritchett  continues,  "the- most  important  ordeal  is  spiritual. 
-The-  soul  has  to  pass  through  fire.   And  what  has  to  be  burned 
away?  ^  Pride  and  above  all  self-delusion  .  .  .  .■  This  is  the 
-theme  that  dominates  all  Meredith's  novels;   it  is  the  only 
-important  theme.   His"  hero  should  emerge  at  the  end,  fitted 
^t'Tast^'to"  face  life.  "  "  Unfortunately,  Pritchett  never  devel- 
ops his  thesis  further.      -   _  _  _  _  ^ 
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In  Dairwin  Among  the  Poets,  Lionel  Stevenson  finds 
struggle  indispensable  to  his  discussion  of  Meredith  as  a 
poet  of  evolution,  but  the  term  "ordeal"  is  given  a  limited 
definition  in  this  otherwise  important  study:   "  .  .  .he 
did  not  hold  with  Browning,  that  the  values  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  cheerfulness,  lay  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  soul  in  after-life.   The  struggle 

and  the  cheerfulness  bear  their  fruit  in  the  heritage  which 

7 
each  man  leaves  m  this  earthly  life  for  posterity."   Pritchett's 

dichotomy  of  physical  and  spiritual  struggle  become  a  bio- 
logical necessity  with  Stevenson,  certainly  important  to 
comprehend  as  an   underpinning  of  Meredith's  philosophy  but 
of  only  peripheral  value  in  determining  its  working  out  in 
artistic  terms - 

Phyllis  Bartlett  feels  that  Meredith's  protagonists 

q 

experience  a  Lawrentian  passing  through  "alltrophic  states," 
while  Walter  Allen  stands  firm  on  Meredith's  poetic  devel- 

Q 

opment  of  the  ordeal  (a  view  shared  by  Mary  Gretton)    when 
he  argues:   "A  mind  come  suddenly  to  obscure  consciousness 
of  itself,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  half-apprehended  self- 
discovery,  can  be  shown  only  in  poetry.   Meredith  is  the 
first  master  of  this  kind  of  poetry  in  the  English  novel  .  . 
.  ."    While  both  Lawrentian  "philosophy-poetry"  and  Allen's 
more  conventional  conception  are  legitimate,  if  limited, 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  ordeal,  they  still  miss  the 
breadth  of  Meredith's  vision.   For  while  it  has  sprung  from 
biological  theory  (in  part)  as  Stevenson  demonstrates,  it  is 
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poetically  developed,  but,  most  importantly,  it  is  philo- 
"sophically  determined.   These  critics  have  not  linked  these 
"criteria  with  what  I  feel  is  the  basic  element  of  ordeal — 
the  ability  to  act. 

"'  ■   The  philosopher  Ramon  Fernandez  comes  closest  to  de- 
fining the  importance  of  independent  action  in  Meredith's 
"novels .   The  character  is  faced  with  reconciling  two  dis- 
'parate  goals:   affirming  himself  absolutely,  yet  properly 
submitting  to  be  estimated,  judged,  and  situated.   He  states 
that  Meredith's  characters  "are  because  they  are  and  draw 
their  reason  for  being  only  from  themselves;  but  .  .  .  they 
are  because  they  act,  their  being  depends  on  their  activity." 
"This  elaboration  squares  fully  with  Meredith's  expressed 
"desire  merely  to  set  the  scene  and  let  the  characters  work 
through  their  own  difficulties.   Fernandez  adds: 

----    They  begin  by  going  straight  ahead,  in  the 

direction  of  life,  along  the  road  of  action. 
'  Their  first  acts,  however  rich  and  generous  they 
.may  be,  are  simple,  normal,  not  to  say  conven- 
tional. .  .  .   Since  they  can  live  only  by  acting, 
_\^_^they  are  at  first  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
-  '- 'circle  in  which  tradition  has  caused  them  to  be 
,  .:  ,  _  _born.  _  But  the  sensibility,  at  the  first  collision, 
.  _  -  -is  awakened.   They  feel  confusedly  that  they  can  no 

^ ..longer  live  in  the  conditions  which  at  first  they 

~"^~~'  accepted.   And  there  they  are,  thrown  back  upon 

themselves,  attentive,  on  the  alert,  seeking 
"^'""  "  anxiously  among  the  echoes  of  experience  the  key  to 
-  the  enigma  which  shall  deliver  them.   To  live  for 
them  is  to  seek  to  think,  but  to  think  in  order  to 
be  able  afresh  to  act  and  bloom. H 

_Better.than  most  critics,  Fernandez  has  constructed  a  philo- 

_sjophical  .-paradigin  which  serves  as  an  operational  definition 

of  Merdeith's  method  of  developing  the  ordeal  motif,  tying 

the  theme  to  social  custom  as  well  as  personal  awareness. 
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Apart  from  these  sources  little  concrete  analysis  of 
the  ordeal  motif  and  its  connection  to  the  novels '  structure 
has  been  attempted.   Within  the  past  two  decades  disserta- 
tions have  been  making  much  of  the  novels  in  terms  of 
structure  and  point  of  view,  and  in  the  past  five  years 
more  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  later  novels,  but  none 
focus  on  Meredith's  peculiar  problem  of  stasis,  flexibility 
and  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  confrontation  of 
conflict. 

In  this  study  I  have  consistently  capitalized  the  words 
such  as  "Providence"  and  "Nature,"  following  Meredith's  example, 
since  I  feel  the  reader  is  less  likely  to  fall  into  popular 
connotations  of  words  Meredith  uses  with  a  great  deal  of 
specificity.   I  have  also  capitalized  "World"  when  I  mean  by 
it  the  static  body  of  social  opinion  which  operates  against 
both  static  and  active  characters.   Furthermore,  for  much  the 
same  reason,  I  have  enclosed  "children  of  Nature"  in  quota- 
tion marks,  so  the  reader  will  remain  constantly  aware  that 
I  refer  to  active  characters  by  that  term. 


NOTES 

Meredith  also  sees  idea  as  creator,  on  which  Lionel 
Stevenson  comments:   "This  credo  puts  him  firmly  in  the 
camp  of  the  idealists,  deriving  through  Coleridge  and 
Carlyle  from  Kant  and  Hegel,  in  opposition  to  the  mechanistic 
determinists  who  dominated  current  philosophy  and  were  on  the 
verge  of  invading  fiction  under  the  banner  of  naturalism.   In 
the  great  debate  over  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  it  aligns 
him  with  the  creative  evolutionists,  from  Lamarck  to  Samuel 
Butler  and  Bergson,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Darwinist 
believers  in  blind  change."   The  Ordeal  of  George  Meredith  . 
(1953;  rpt.  New  York:   Russell  and  Russell,  1967),  p.  262. 

2  . 

Ramon  Fernandez  states:   "Meredith.  .  .  soon  convinces 

us  that  the  existence  of  intelligence  is  indispensable,  not 
only  for  full  comprehension,  but  also  for  perfect  realiza- 
tion of  life,  that  one  lives  more  intensly  and  better  in 
proportion  to  one's  being  more  lucid.   On   the  other  hand 
he  demonstrates  through  his  work  that  all  valid  knowledge 
of  life  is  the  result  of  a  reflection  upon  man  in  the  moment 
wherein  he  acts,  wherein  he  undergoes  the  trial  of  experience. 
Messages ,  (1927;  rpt.  New  York:   The  Kennikat  Press,  1964), 
pp.  166-167. 

Robert  W.  Watson  clarifies  the  term  "sentimentality," 
saying  Meredith  "primarily  means  acting  on  what  one  believes 
one  should  feel  in  a  given  situation  rather  than  what  one 
really  feels,  or  suppressing  a  genuine  feeling  for  a  sup- 
posed one,"   although  the  subtle  distinctions  between  "ego" 
and  "sentiment"  are  not  important  to  this  study  since  both 
are  static.   (For  Watson's  discussion,  see  "George  Meredith's 
Sandra  Belloni:   the  "Philosopher"  on  the  "Sentimentalists." 
English  Literary  History   24,324.) 

George  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  Memorial  Edition  (London: 
Constable  and  Company,  1910),  p.  156.   All  future  citations 
from  Meredith's  works  are  taken  from  this  edition  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

5 
George  Meredith:   His  Life,  Genius,  and  Teaching 

(London:   Constable  and  Company,  1913),  p.  181. 

George  Meredith  and  English  Comedy  (New  York:   Random 
House,  1969),  pp.  57-59. 
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Lionel  Stevenson,  "Meredith,"  Darwin  Among  the  Poets 

(Chicago:   University  of  Chicago  Press,  1932),  p.  204. 
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"The  Novels  of  George  Meredith."   Review  of  English 
Literature,  3  ,  31-46. 
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Mary  Gretton  sees  Meredith's  philosophy  as  a  chorus 

which  forces  "spectators  of  the  tragedy  to  view  the  actors 
in  incidents  presented,  not  only  in  this  particular,  but  in 
their  universal  aspect,"  and  that  at  this  point  philosopher 
and  poet  coalesce.   The  Writings  and  Life  of  George  Meredith 
(Caitibridge,  Massachusetts:   Harvard  University  Press,  1926), 
p.  234. 

Walter  Allen,  The  English  Novel  (New  York:   E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  1954) ,  p.  285. 

URamon  Fernandez,  Messages ,  pp.  174-175. 
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John  Hart  (Syracuse,  1954)  writes  of  the  mythical 

ordeal  of  one's  withdrawal  from  one's  environment  to  undergo 
tests  in  search  of  self,  but  he  concentrates  on  symbolic 
terms  and  images  (exile  and  return,  entombment,  etc.). 
Donald  E.  Morton  (Johns  Hopkins,  1971)  speaks  of  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  style  and  theme  but  discusses  style 
in  Nature.   Brian  L.  Mimh  (University  of  Pennsylvania,  1971) 
feels  the  self  ordeal  forces  character  to  be  more  important 
than  plot,  but  deals  mainly  with  the  verisimilitude  created 
by  the  tension  between  the  characters'  world  and  the  authorial 
judgment  imposed  from  the  outside.   Carolyn  H.  Smith  (Duke, 
1960)  uses  both  Meredith's  prose  and  poetry  to  trace  the 
archetypes  of  journey  and  ordeal,  and  related  images  of 
wandering  and  rest,  death  and  rebirth,  darkness  and  light, 
describing  four  types  of  journey  and  four  types  of  ordeal 
(philosophical,  economic,  political,  and  social — the  inequity 
of  women) . 


CHAPTER  TWO 
THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD  FEVEREL:   THE  ORDEAL  AS  MAGIAN  CONFLICT 

Undoubtedly  one  of  his  finest  artistic  accomplishments, 
so  nearly  perfect  is  it  in  integration  of  form,  precision 
of  language,  and  consummate  development  of  both  verbal  and 
dramatic  irony.  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  illustrates  un- 
compromisingly the  schema  of  the  ordeal  motif  found  in 
Meredith's  earlier  novels.   The  actions  of  the  World  as  well 
as  those  of  both  static  and  flexible  characters  are  clearly 
discernible,  and  their  various  alignments  are  unequivocal. 
On  one  hand  there  is  a  collection  of  egoists,  characters  who 
have  developed  disproportionate  modes  of  response  that  re- 
sist any  modification,  while  on  the  other  there  are  "natural" 
characters,  usually  women,  with  their  instincts  alive  yet 
under  the  control  of  reason,  able  to  adapt  and  grow  under 
the  pressures  of  circumstances  and  the  inflexibilities  of  the 
presiding  ego.   Richard  Feverel,  a  character  with  potential 
to  become  flexible  and  adaptive  in  his  behavior,  falls  prey 
to  the  influence  of  his  egoistical  family  and,  despite  the 
influence  of  his  wife,  a  Meredithian  "child  of  Nature,"  the 
forces  of  mechanistic  response  prove  too  strong  for  him. 
Ostensibly  just  another  Victorian  Bildungsroman,  this  novel 
in  a  highly  sophisticated  style  also  states  Meredith's 
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philosophy  that  an  imbalance  of  passion  and  reason  can 
result  in  nothing  less  than  disaster. 

The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  uses  the  Manichean 
dichotomy  of  good  and  evil  as  a  metaphor  descriptive  of 
this  philosophy.   Observable  even  to  the  most  casual  reader 
is  this  moral  battle  expressed  in  terms  of  Zoroastrian  dualism. 
References  to  the  "Magian  Conflict"  are  so  explicitly  stated 
that  they  cannot  be  ignored,  nor  can  we  disregard  the  trans- 
lation into  his  adult  ordeal  of  Richard's  youthful  struggles 
with  these  two  moral  oppositions.   Naturally,  let  the  reader 
be  reminded,  when  Meredith  constructs  his  system  of  moral 
dualism,  he  is  not  relying  on  the  traditionally  spiritual 
Christian  definitions  of  these  two  states.   He  is,  instead, 
supplying  in  their  place  his  own  theory  that  the  ability  to 
change  and  to  endeavor  to  modify  one's  behavior  is  desirable 
(good) ,  while  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  do  so  is  folly, 
first  in  its  individual  repercussions  and,  ultimately,  in 
its  social  implications. 

Meredith  dramatizes  the  Magian  Conflict  by  creating  a 
battle  between  Science  and  Nature,  a  tension  which  holds  the 
novel  together  thematically  and  structurally.   Richard  Feverel 
becomes  the  "battlefield"  upon  which  these  opposed  forces  war, 
and  the  lines  of  attack  shift  so  greatly  at  different  points 
in  the  plot,  that  it  is  uncertain  which  will  ultimately 
triumph  and  claim  his  spirit  as  its  own:    the  psuedo- 
scientific  educational  system  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  father. 
Sir  Austin,  the  "Scientific  Humanist,"  or  the  love  of  Lucy, 
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•the  creature  of  Nature  who  is  good  because  it  is  her 
instinct  to  be  so,  not  because  of  any  particular  method  of 
moral  training.   At  the  latter  stage  of  the  ordeal  when  it 
appears  that  Richard  will  overcome  the  false  moral  sensi- 
tivity instilled  in  him  by  his  education  and  reunite  with 
Lucy,  Sir  Austin  "could  admit  now  that -instinct  had  so  far 
beaten  science."   Nevertheless,  the  novel's  ultimate  pathos 
results  from  the  fact  that  it  is  Science  which  triumphs-, 
blighting  Richard's  promising  youth  in  the  process. 

The  Magian  metaphor  is  extensively  elaborated  when, 
during  the  celebration  of  Richard's  fourteenth  birthday,  he 
and  Ripton  Thompson  evade  the  festivities  in  order  to  hunt. 
Th6ir  eventual  poaching  on  Farmer  Blaize's  property,  the 
farmer's  ignominious  use  of  the  whip  to  chastize  their  tres- 
pass, and  Richard's  subsequent  revenge  of  engineering  the 
firing  of  the  farmer's  rick,  presents  on  a  juvenile  level 
the  type  of  moral  conflict  which  will  accompany  the  older 
Richard's  fall  from  "grace"  and  his  self-imposed  expulsion 
from  the  paradise  Lucy  represents.   The  entire  episode  of 
the  boys  and  Farmer  Blaize  is  referred  to  as  "The  Preliminary 
Ordeal ,"  and  the  battle  between  right  and  wrong  finds  a  fit- 
ting objective  correlative  in  the  tongues  of  flame  that  lap 
the  dark  night  sky  as  Richard  eagerly  watches  his  revenge 
take  the  form  of  fire. 

Fire  and  a  dualism  between  good  and  evil  create  the 
essence  of  the  Magian  Conflict,  but  Meredith's  use  of  the 
entire  metaphor  is  loose,  frequently  passing  into  Christian 
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as  well  as  Zoroastrian  symbolism  and  terminology-   Of  course, 
such  metaphorical  inconsistency  is  beside  the  point,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  tension  is  heightened  by  uniting  the  two 
conceptions  of  evil's  operation.   Although  Meredith  explic- 
itly develops  the  idea  of  a  Magian  Conflict  (to  the  extent 
of  twice  using  the  term  in  the  titles  of  chapters) ,  the 
novel  is  rife  with  Christian  imagery  of  temptation,  redemp- 
tion, and  damnation;   it  is,  in  fact,  an  examination  of  pre- 
and  postlapsarian  states.   "God"  and  the  "Devil"  are  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  Richard  and,  ironica:lly,  the  man  who 

feels  he  is  a  "Providence"  to  his  son  is  the  cause  of  his 

2 

destruction.    The  association  of  Sir  Austin  and  the  powers 

of  evil  occurs  as  Richard  watches  the  swelling  fire: 

Opaque  and  statuesque  stood  the  figure  of  the 
baronet  behind  them.   The  wind  was  low.   Dense  masses 
of  smoke  hung  amid  the  darting  snakes  of  fire,  and 
a  red,  malign  light  was  seen  on  the  neighboring  leaf- 
age.  No  figures  could  be  seen.   Apparently  the  flames 
had  nothing  to  contend  against  for  they  were  making 
terrible  strides  in  the  darkness. (p.  37) 

Early  in  the  novel  Sir  Austin  has  assumed  supernatural  pro- 
portions, and  the  imagery  of  this  passage  strongly  suggests 
an  infernal  interpretation  of  his  role  in  his  son's  destiny. 

It  is  Sir  Austin's  henchman,  his  fellow-egoist  Adrian 
Harley,  the  nephew  in  charge  of  RiclT,ard's  formal  education 
as  Sir  Austin  supervises  moral  instruction,  who  affixes  the 
term  "Magian"  to  the  central  conflict.   Adrian,  himself  called 
by  some  "young  Mephisto"  because  of  his  cynical  view  of  human 
nature,  hears  Ripton  and  Richard  discussing  a  tinker  and  a 
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ploughman  they  overheard  theorizing  about  the  relationship 
of  God  and  the  Devil,  so  he  names  the  two  rustic  philosophers 
"Magians."   An  interesting  foreshadowing  of  which  force  will 
prevail  in  the  novel  is  provided  by  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  ploughman  that,  in  a  fairly  even  fight,  God  is  not 
more  powerful  than  the  Devil. 

Since  instinct  versus  ego,  stasis  versus  flexibility, 
man  against  woman  are  all  conflicts  Meredith  can  elaborate 
through  the  battle  between  good  and  evil,  the  use  of  reli- 
gious imagery  is  effective  in  describing  the  main  tensions 
in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feyerel.   It  clarifies  the  stance 
of  all  characters  in  relation  to  "the  Hope  of  Raynham." 
For  example,  Sir  Austin  pictures  himself  as  God  to  his  son, 
but  proves  otherwise  in  his  performance;  yet  he  ascribes  to 
the  good  characters,  particularly  women,  demonic  powers. 
Because  of  his  individual  prejudice,  caused  by  the  elope- 
ment of  his  wife  with  his  best  friend,  woman  is  a  dangerous 
animal  at  best.   He  classifies  the  love  of  Richard  for  Lucy 
as  "the  apple  disease,"  and  he  had  always  "maintained  that 
young  lads  might  by  parental  vigilance  be  kept  pretty  secure 
from  the  serpent .  until  Eve  sided  with  him:   a  period  that 
might  be  deferred  .  .  .  "   (p.  10). 

Sir  Austin  is  proven  wrong  on  all  counts.   The  appear- 
ance of  the  serpent  and  Eve  cannot  be  controlled.   The  whip 
with  which  Farmer  Blaize  lashes  the  trespassing  boys  hisses 
like  a  snake,  raising  passions  in  Richard  unexperienced  until 
that  moment.   The  encounter  represents  his  initiation  into  a 
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world  beyond  Raynham  Abbey,  and  soon  thereafter  ha  succumbs 
to  his  temptation  to  punish  the  farmer  for  wounding  his 
pride.   However,  Lucy  as  Eve  is  the  most  positive  force  in 
Richard's  life.   She  appears  unexpectedly  and,  ironically, 
she  is  exactly  the  kind  of  young  woman  Sir  Austin  would  wish 
his  son  to  marry.   It  is  Lucy  who  almost  rescues  Richard  from 
perdition.   As  she  attempts  to  pray  with  him  before  he  leaves 
to  fight  Lord  Mountfalcon,  she  radiates  "holy  sweetness"  and 
Richard  almost  succumbs  to  her  pleas  that  he  stay.  "Two 
natures  warred  in  his  bosom,  or  it  may  have  been  the  Magian 
Conflict  still  going  on.   He  had  come  to  see  his  child  once 
and  to  make  peace  with  his  wife  before  it  should  be  too  late. 
Might  he  not  stop  with  them?   Might  he  not  relinquish  that 
devilish  pledge?  Was  not  divine  happiness  here  offered  him?" 
(p.  550). 

Richard  at  this  point  has  already  been  instructed  by 
Nature  herself,  speaking  in  the  forms  of  a  thunderstorm  and 
an  infant  leveret  that  seeks  protection  inside  his  jacket. 
Nature  attempts  to  combat  his  notion  that  he  is  a  desecrated 
temple  "fit  but  for  a  dance  of  devils,"  but  he  cannot  fully 
shed  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  education  which  stressed 
unrealistic,  hence  unnatural,  codes  of  honor  and  purity. 
Richard's  character  cannot  develop  normally  because  he  has 
never  learned  to  compromise.   Falling  easy  prey  to  a  trans- 
parently blatant  temptress,  Bella  Mount,  he  feels  ineradi- 
cably  soiled.   Therefore,  he  ignores  Lucy's  angelic  welcome 
and  departs  to  duel  with  his  lordship,  precipitating  the 
tragedy  of  Lucy's  death. 
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The  tension  between  "good"  and  "evil,"  stasis  and 
flexibility,  while  mirrored  in  the  novel's  religious  imagery, 
finds  its  most  characteristically  Meredithian  manifestation 
in  the  alignment  of  its  personalities:   those  who  merely 
respond  (the  "evil")  and  those  who  act  and  change  (the  "good"), 
the  Egoists  and  the  "children  of  Nature."   As  in  the  remainder 
of  his  novels,  Meredith  portrays  more  than  one  egoist  in  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.   Although  Sir  Austin  is  beyond 
doubt  the  principal  figure  of  stasis,  other  subsidiary  ego- 
ists also  permeate  the  action,  each  in  some  way  the  slave  of 
a  scheme,  a  phobia,  an  appetite,  a  delusion,  or  some  form  of 
"the  Single  Idea."   Existence  for  Adrian,  Mrs.  Doria  Forey, 
Hippias,  and  even  Clare  becomes  centered  about  a  single  facet 
of  being,  throwing  all  others  out  of  perspective  and,  in  ef- 
fect, creating  a  monstrous  absorption. 

Adrain  Harley  is  technically  second  in  command  as  far 
as  Richard's  education  is  concerned,  and  although  he  is  al- 
most diabolically  self-serving,  the  use  of  this  character 
within  the  novel  transcends  his  interaction  in  the  plot.   In- 
deed, this  faintly  corpulent,  sensuous,  selfish,  and  cyni- 
cally detached  young  philosopher  functions  more  effectively 
through  his  inaction  than  in  any  active  sense.   It  must  be 
remembered  that  Meredith  has  not  yet  left  the  traditional 
novel  form;  he  reserves  the  limited  right  to  enter  the  minds 
of  his  characters  and  explain  what  he  sees  there,  but  he  has 
not  yet  developed  the  nearly  total  psychological  style  of  the 
later  novels.   Adrian's  detached  and  ironic  (if  not  always 
correct)  assessments  of  situations  aid  in  developing  a  more 
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objective  point  of  view — a  stance  necessary  to  telling  the 
tale  of  a  Scientific  Humanist  and  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ment.  Reductio  ad  absurdum  through  Adrian's  observations  is 
one  technique  by  which  Meredith  counterbalances  the  romance 
of  the  Lucy-Richard  relationship. 

Hippias  and  Algernon  are  undoubtedly  the  most  harmless 
of  the  egoistical  swarm,  the  one  with  his  chronic  dyspepsy 
and  literary  constipation,  the  other  enduring  the  plight  of 
the  military  careerist  and  sportsman  defeated  by  the  loss  of 
a  leg.   Since  Sir  Austin  is  willing  to  support  relatives 
whose  conceptions  of  proper  conduct  conform  to  his  own  (he 
has  already  cut  off  a  brother  who  made  an  improper  marriage) , 
Hippias  and  Algernon  have  much  free  time  to  lavish  upon  their 
respective  hobby-horses. 

Hippias  was  once  considered  the  genius  of  the  family, 
but  his  brilliant  career  was  early  blighted  by  his  digestion. 
He  who  feeds  well  but  possesses  poor  powers  of  digestion  does 
not  perform  at  his  peak  in  the  "battle  of  life"  because  he  is 
too  absorbed  in  the  war  with  his  dinner.   Concentration  upon 
his  interior  chemistry  causes  Hippias  to  leave  the  Bar  and 
retire  to  the  life  of  a  literary  recluse,  compiling  (in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Casaubon's  similar  efforts  in 
Middlemarch)   after  years  of  effort  a  "ponderous  work  on  the 
Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe." 

Hippias  shows  not  only  the  inability  of  the  egoist  to 
change  his  pattern  of  behavior  in  the  face  of  the  necessity 
to  readjust;  he  exhibits  as  well  the  extreme  sensitivity 
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typical  of  the  egoist.  _The^ "Single  Idea"  becomes  the,  . 
measure  of . existence,  and  so  much  concern  is  lavished  upon  _ 
it- that  all  other  parameters  of  living  are  stibmerged.   The 
schemes  devised  by  Hippias  for  the  improvement  of  his  diges- 
tion become,  a  parody  of  Sir  Austin's  overwhelming  concern 

3 
about  the  sacred  System  for  Richard's  education.    Hippias 's 

monomania  is .evident,  when,  in  all  seriousness  he  confides  to 

Richard:  -    

"Do  you  know,  Richard,  my  dear  boy,  I've  often 
thought  that  if  we  could  by  any  means  appropriate 
^  to  our  use  some  of  the  extraordinary  digestive 
power  that  a  boa  constrictor  has  in  his  gastric 
-;  juices,  there  is  really  no  manner  of  reason  why 
we  should  not  comfortably  dispose  of  as  much  of 
_  ^^  -^an  ox  as  our  stomachs  will  hold,  and  one  might 

eat' French  dishes  without  the  wretchedness  of 
v_-  ---  thinking  what's  to. follow..  And  this  makes  me  think 

~^~that  those  fellows  may,  after  all,  have  got  some 
_^^-_truth  in  them:   some  secret  that,  of  course,  they 
"""  'require  to  be  paid  for."  (p.  224) 

Althbugh  it  ispointed  out  in  the  novel's  first  chapter 
tfiat'Hippias  had  little' influence  over  the' manner  in  which' 
the  System  operated  iapoh  Richard,  he  is  used  several  times 
as  a  prop,  a  deus  ex  machina  in  the  events  of  the  Ordeal. 
During  "the  first  ordeal"  Hippias  'relates  to  a  singularly 
disinterested  family  group  at  breakfast  a  dream  he  had,  in 
which  he  was  forced  to  pick  his  way  carefully  across  a  mea- 
dow which,  instead  of  daisies,  sprouted  sharp  razors.   Sir 
Au'stin- notes  that  the  dream  is"  analogous  to  his  son's  pre- 
sient  moral' dilemma,  where  one  false  step  causes  ruin.   How- 
ever, this  'nearsighted  parent  cannot  see  in  his  brother's 
nocturnal  ordeal  the  plight  which  will  long  plague  Richard — 
the' constant  adjustment  of  his' behavior  to  cruelly  inexorable 
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forces  beyond  his  control.   Incidentally,  it  is  also  Hippias 
who  unwittingly  leads  Richard  from  Raynham  to  a  reunion  in 
London  with  Lucy.   During  an  optimistic  moment,  enjoying 
temporary  digestive  calm,  he  asks  that  his  nephew  accompany 
him  to  town  for  some  amusement  and  incidental  medical  con- 
sultation.  Once  arrived  there,  the  services  of  Uncle  Hippias 
become  subservient  to  the  services  of  Chance. 

Algernon's  behavior  is  as  simplistic  as  that  of  Hippias. 
He  also  reflects  on  a  lesser  scale  than  the  Baronet  the  dangers 
of  obsession.   His  is  the  task  of  training  Richard  in  the  manly 
arts  of  boxing,  shooting,  and  fencing.   Algernon's  remaining 
energies  are  devoted  to  "animadversions  on  swift  bowling." 
He  preaches  throughout  the  county  against  bowling,  also  strug- 
gling through  laborious  compositions  addressed  to  sporting 
magazines  on  the  "Decline  of  Cricket."   Meredith  ironically 
characterizes  Algernon  as  "a  simple  man"  who  feels  his  pur- 
pose in  life  is  automatically  cut  short  when  he  loses  a  leg. 
Algernon  is  so  "simplistic"  and  unadaptive  that  all  aspects 
of  life  bow  to  his  missing  anatomical  member  and,  like  Hippias, 
existence  is  evaluated  only  in  terms  of  what  might  have  been. 

Mrs.  Doria  Forey,  like  her  three  brothers,  has  single- 
mindedly  built  her  existence  around  a  scheme  which  parallels 
in  its  female  application  Sir  Austin's  System  for  Richard's 
upbringing.   (An  interesting  presage  of  Meredith's  basic  yet 
constantly  broadening  concept  of  the  innate  flexibility  of 
the  female  may  be  operating  in  the  case  of  this  character, 
who  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  to  exhibit  any  growth  at  the 
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end  of  the  novel.)   No  amount  of  martyrdom  and  self-sacri- 
fice is  too  great  for  this  mother  who  entertains  plans  of 
marriage  between  her  pallid,  sensitive  daughter,  Clare,  and 
"the  Hope  of  Raynham."   While  both  children  are  barely  out 
of  infancy,  this  determined  lady  inviegles  an  invitation  to 
Raynham  and,  once  there,  establishes  herself  and  Clare  as 
household  fixtures. 

Although  Mrs.  Doria  finds  her  brother's  System  ridicu- 
lous and  unrealistic,  never  seeing  the  fatuity  of  her  own 
scheming,  she  does  bow,  albeit  often  unwillingly,  to  Sir 
Austin's  dictates.   She  mutters  over  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Baronet  regarding  the  boy's  lack  of  knowledge  about  his 
mother.   Her  feminine  heart  even  protests  that  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Feverel  from  any  contact 
with  her  child  is  needlessly  rigid.   Nevertheless,  in  order 
to  protect  her  own  monomaniacal  scheme,  she  does  not  antago- 
nize the  System  for  another  person,  since  she  does  not  know 
for  certain  when  she  may  have  to  bow  to  it  herself. 

Her  preliminary  bow  is  forced  by  Sir  Austin's  insis- 
tence that  during  the  period  of  Richard's  maturation  dubbed 
"the  Magnetic  Age,"  all  manifestations  of  sexual  attraction 
be  kept  from  him.   Clare  is  interdicted  as  a  fellow  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Abbey  because  of  her  potential  incendiary  effect 
upon  the  youth's  emotions.   Mrs.  Doria  submits  wisely  but 
not  gracefully:   she  refuses  to  follow  her  brother's  sug- 
gestions that  seventeen- year- old  Clare  either  be  married  off 
or  placed  in  a  convent,  and  she  carries  her  daughter  away  to 
await  the  time  when  she  can  safely  renew  her  forays. 
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Her  final  subraission  to  the  System  occurs  only  when  the 
entire  family,  including  Sir  Austin,  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  System  has  worked  too  v.ell.   Richard  has  been  kept 
so  virtuous,  so  cut  off  from  the  passionate  side  of  human 
nature,  that  when  he  finds  Lucy  in  London,  his  repressed 
emotions  rise  in  a  surge  which  destroys  reason  and  caution, 
and  his  only  solution  to  the  dilemma  appears  to  be  the  honor- 
able road  of  marriage.   At  this,  its  finest  moment,  the  System 
becomes  a  monster  to  both  those  who  nourished  and  those  who 
tolerated  it,  because  it  has  suddenly  ceased  to  show  any  prom- 
ise of  fulfilling  the  dreams  they  required  of  it,  even  though 
it  has  apparently  produced  a  morally  upright  young  man  who 
has  mated  with  a  woman  thoroughly  worth  of  his  esteem. 

Of  all  the  shocked  relatives,  Mrs.  Doria  is  the  most 
vindictive  upon  hearing  of  her  nephev/'s  marriage,  anxious 
for  an  annulment  because  she  sees  in  this  event  the  ultimate 
thwarting  of  her  great  plans.   So  intent  has  she  been  on  her 
own  schemes  that  she  misses  the  most  obvious  hints  of  Richard's 
own  matrimonial  intentions  when  she,  Clare,  and  Adrian 
accidentally  encounter  him  on  his  way  to  the  church.   Clare, 
however,  recognizes  the  significance  of  the  dropped  wedding 
ring,  accepting  her  own  bitter  disappointment  in  silence  at 
the  very  moment  her  mother  is  attempting  to  attach  an  omen 
of  good  luck  to  Clare's  having  found  it.   When  she  orders  her 
daughter  to  try  the  mysterious  ring  on  one  of  her  own  fingers 
and  Clare  does  so,  demonstrating  a  perfect  fit,  Meredith 
reveals  the  self-deluded  Mrs.  Doria 's  reflections: 
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To  find  a  v/edding  ring  is  open  to  any  woman;  but 
to  find  a  wedding  ring  that  fits  may  well  cause 
a  superstitious  emotion.   Moreover,  that  it  should 
be  found  while  walking  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
identical  youth  whom  a  mother  has  destined  [italics 
mine]  for  her  daughter,  gives  a  significance  to  the 
gentle  perturbation  of  ideas  consequent  on  such  a 
hint  from  fortune,  (p.  29  7) 

Inability  to  adjust  her  behavior  to  the  requirements  of 
reality  sows  the  seeds  of  eventual  disaster,  and  the  mono- 
maniacal  plans  of  the  mother  literally  result  in  the  death 
of  Clare. 

Minor  egoists  may  voice  their  plaints  and  pursue  their 
selfish  plans  and  goals  in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel, 
but  all  pale  beside  the  colossal  ego  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel. 
In  this  character  Meredith  creates  a  pattern  of  inflexible 
behavior  which  he  heightens  or  mellows  in  later  egoists,  but 
which  does  not  alter  in  its  essential  features.   If  nothing 
else,  the  design  of  his  baronial  crest  with  its  brace  of 
gi^iffins  surrounded  by  wheatsheaves  defines  him  as  a  self- 
serving  egoist.   The  griffin  is  one  of  the  creatures  Meredith 
uses  to  personify  the  monstrous  characteristics  of  ego,  and 
the  fact  that  it  appears  in  conjunction  with  golden  growing 
wheat  makes  the  crest  an  emblem  of  this  father's  sinister  in- 
fluence on  his  maturing  son. 

While  Sir  Austin's  ego  does  not  strut  as  prominently 
as  that  of  Sir  Willoughby  in  The  Egoist,  it  is  founded  upon 
the  same  principle  stated  in  The  Book  of  Ego:   "Possession 


without  obligation  to  the  object  possessed  approaches  feli- 
city."  Damning  his  own  behavior,  the  writer  of  The  Pilgrim's 
Scrip  speaks  with  the  same  intent  when  he  advises  Lady       ^ 
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Blandish  and  Adrian  that  "to  feel,  but  not  to  feel  to  excess, 

4 
IS  the  problem."    The  Scrip  itself  defines  Sentimentalists, 

those  out  of  tune  with  Nature  due  to  a  morbid  preponderance 
of  sensitivity,  as  those  "who  seek  to  enjoy  without  incur- 
ring the  Immense  Debtorship  for  a  thing  done  ...  a  happy 
pastime  and  an  important  science  to  the  timid,  the  idle,  and 
the  heartless;  but  a  damning  one  to  them  who  have  anything 
to  forfeit"   (p.  220).  Ironically,  in  his  two  most  important 
; personal  relationships,  with  Lady  Blandish  and  his  son,  the 
Baronet  exhibits  sentimental  weakness.   From  the  Lady's 
blushes  he  draws  "joy  of  new  life  without  incurring  further 
debtorship  for  a  thing  done,"  while  he  blames  the  failure  of 

his  System  on  irrelevant  factors,  not  the  immorality  of  its 

5 
very  existence.    He  proves  himself  a  fool  by  his  own  theoret- 
ical standards  because  he  has  indeed  engaged  in  a  heartless 
experiment  in  an  area  where  he  had  the  most  to  lose.   What 
he  says  and  does  are  opposed:   the  theories  preserved  in 
The  Pilgrim's  Scrip  are  wise,  but  unpracticed  by  the  author, 
and  he  is  so  intellectually  self-deceived  he  cannot  see  the 
discrepancy. 

Like  the  other  egoists  in  the  novel,  Sir  Austin  is  in- 
ordinately sensitive,  preserving  at  any  cost  the  facade  of 
wisdom  and  virtue  with  which  he  has  surrounded  his  vulner- 
ability.  Those  who  pierce  through  to  the  emotional  core  of 
the  man  are  "cut  off"  much  as  Sir  Willoughby  performs  neces- 
sary social  surgery  on  his  family  tree.   When  the  nursemaid 
finds  him  weeping  over  Richard's  cradle  and  exclaims  in  pity 
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for  his  obvious  suffering,  she  is  turned  avjay  from  service 
at  Raynham.   That  the  dismissal  is  accompanied  by  an  annuity 
does  not  alter  the  Baronet's  primary  insistence  on  protecting 
his  inner  core  of  self  from  any  Human  scrutiny. 

Also  in  common  with  other  Meredithian  egoists.  Sir 
Austin  is  extremely  sensitive  to  alterations  in  glances  and 
tones.   He  expects  from  others  responses  which  fit  what  he 
feels  is  the  ideal  pattern  of  behavior.   When  the  "proper" 
response  is  not  elicited,  he  withdraws  still  further  into 
the  mantle  of  self-righteousness  he  has  spun  about  himself. 
During  the  reconciliation  at  Raynham,  Richard,  angered  by 
his  father's  behavior  because  it  has  virtually  destroyed 
his  hopes  for  a  happy  marriage,  answers  his  father  ironi- 
cally, and  "sensitive  to  tone  and  feeling  as  he  was,  his 
ebullition  of  paternal  feeling  was  frozen"   (p.  542). 

The  sensitivity  thus  exhibited  rises  from  a  warped  sense 
of  pride  and,  in  terms  of  the  Magian  Conflict,  Sir  Austin 
becomes,  in  an  even  more  sinister  manner  than  Adrian,  a 
Lucifer  figure.   His  excessive  pride  and  over-sensitivity, 
he  admits  to  himself,  are  his  chief  flaws,  but  though  he  vows 
to  trample  them  under,  his  resolution  does  not  result  in  any 
modification  of  his  behavior.   If  this  pride,  as  in  Lucifer's 
case  inverted  to  a  belief  in  godlike  capacities,  does  not 
make  Sir  Austin  a  totally  diabolical  figure,  Meredith  at  least 
makes  clear  that  this  self-deluded  man  nurses  evil  in  his 
heart.   However,  this  devil's  name  is  "Ego."   When,  after  his 
period  of  playing  Providence  to  Richard  his  ambitions  for  his 
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son  are  thwarted  by  the  marriage,  he  attempts  to  rationalize 
intellectually  his  role  in  the  situation,  very  nearly  com- 
mitting blasphemy  by  comparing  his  present  disillusionment 
with  the  fate  of  all  who  "would  save  humanity  but  instead 
perish  on  a  cross."   He  "nurses  the  devil"  as  he  thinks: 

Richard's  parting  laugh  on  the  train — it  was 
explicable  now:   it  sounds  in  his  ears  like 
the  mockery  of  this  base  nature  of  ours  at 
every  endeavor  to  exalt  and  chasten  it.   The 
young  man  had  plotted  this.   From  step  to  step 
Sir  Austin  traced  the  plot  ....   A  Manichean 
tendency,  from  which  the  sententious  eulogist  of 
nature  had  been  struggling  for  years  (and  which 
was  partly  at  the  bottom  of  the  system)  ,  nov; 
began  to  cloud  and  usurp  dominion  in  his  mind. 
As  he  sat  alone  in  the  forlorn  dead-hush  of  his 
library,  he  saw  the  devil,  (p.  345) 

As  usual,  the  devil's  advice,  or  the  promptings  of  ego, 
prove  as  disastrous  in  this  case  as  in  any  other  where  he  is 
summoned  as  a  counselor.   The  conclusion,  totally  erroneous, 
that  Richard  has  planned  to  deceive  his  father  and  that  it 
is  the  deception,  not  the  marriage,  which  has  wounded  the 
Baronet,  drives  the  fatal  wedge  further  between  father  and 
son. 

Meredith  makes  clear  that  Sir  Austin  is  a  monomaniac 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  adjust  hiw  view  of  life  and 
effect  his  own  spiritual  cure.   Adrian,  frequently  an  acute 
if  cold-blooded  observer,  visualizes  the  Baronet  in  precisely 
this  manner:   as  a  "monomaniac"  large  in  proportions,  hover- 
ing over  the  fates  of  those  under  his  roof.   Lady  Blandish, 
perspicacious  dame  that  she  is,  long  before  her  complete 
disillusionment  with  her  idol,  sighs  that,  unlike  Balaam's 
ass.  Sir  Austin  had  no  redeeming  sense  of  humor  which  could 
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have  "relieved  him  of  the  blight  of  self-deception,  and 

oddness,  and  extravagance;  had  given  a  healthier  view  .  .  . 

of  life"   (p.  195).  By  broadening  his  perspective,  the  man 

might  have  discovered  a  saner  mode  of  response  to  life  and 

the  World. 

In  his  single-minded  belief  that  his  System  will  create 

a  youth  innocent  and  unsceptical,  who  v/ill  always  operate  in 

the  guiding  light  of  his  early  instruction.  Sir  Austin  is 

unshakable.   He  assures  Dr.  Clifford  that  just  as  his  son 

is  sound  in  limb,  he  is  stalwart  in  spirit,  and  Meredith 

observes: 

To  talk  nonsense,  or  poetry,  or  the  dash  between 
the  two,  in  a  tone  of  profound  sincerity,  and  to 
enunciate  solemn  discordances  with  received  opinion 
so  seriously  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  spirit- 
ual insight,  is  the  peculiar  gift  by  which  mono- 
■' ■    maniacs,  having  first  persuaded  themselves,  contrive 
to  influence  their  neighbors,  and  through  them  to 
make  conquest  of  a  good  half  of  the  world  for  good 
or  ill.   Sir  Austin  had  this  gift.   He  spoke  as  if 
he  saw  the  truth,  and  persisting  so  long,  he  was 
accredited  by  those  who  did  not  understand,  and 
silenced  them  that  did.  (pp.  99-100) 

Meredith  argues  that  it  is  precisely  this  channelization  of 

Sir  Austin's  mental  and  emotional  powers  that  makes  of  him 

an  instrument  of  evil  and  destruction,  just  as  the  lesser 

monomanias  of  his  relatives  aid  in  forwarding  his  folly. 

He  becomes  a  "moral  dyspeptic"  and  the  delicate  "systems" 

of  Hippias,  Algernon,  and  Adrian  are  objective  correlatives 

of  the  perverted  "System"  to  which  the  Baronet  sacrifices 

all  his  energies . 
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The  System  shows  Meredith's  conception  of  the  incep- 
tion and  growth  of  egoism  as  the  reaction  of  the  overly 
sensitive  individual  to  the  judgments  and  scrutiny  of  the 
"World,"  from  which  he  wishes  to  protect  his  core  of  Self 
and  which  isolation  he  achieves  by  strengthening  his  facade. 
Sir  Austin's  response  to  his  wife's  desertion  .  has  made  him 
a=full-blown  egoist.   While  it  is  natural  for  a  husband  in 
such  a  situation  to  respond  in  a  deeply  emotional  manner  to 
a  double  blow  of  infidelity  (one  suspects  Sir  Austin's  sin- 
cerity when  he  vehemently  protests  he  finds  more  unforgivable 
the   deception  and  flight  of  his  friend  than  that  of  wife), 
he  relieves  himself  from  suffering  and,  incidently,  any 
blame  by  intellectualizing  the  problem,  feigning  to  be  above 
insult,  and  concentrating  on  the  education  of  his  son,  an 
education  significantly  placing  an  unrealistic  emphasis  on 
sexual  chastity.   Richard's  ordeal,  then,  his  struggle  to 
escape  the  emotional  strictures  he  has  internalized  under 
this  tutelage,  is  indirectly  brought  about  by  the  World. 
Ironically,  his  father  raises  him  with  the  least  knowledge 
of  that  social  animal,  the  World,  which  has  most  influenced 
his  upbringing.   Furthermore,  it  is  his  very  ignorance  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  World  operates  that  results  in  his 
tragic  adulthood. 

Sir  Austin's  fears  of  the  World's  opinions  are  united 
with  a  general  distrust  of  women.   The  sexual  infidelity  of 
his  wife  excites  emotions  he  escapes  from  by  devotion  to  an 
inanimate  ruling  principle,  so  women  and  the  World  become 
psychologically  united.   Women  also,  being  "closer  to  Nature," 
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have  an  instinct  for  probing  one's  weaknesses,  so  Sir 
Austin's  amorous  potentials  are  satisfied  with  an  innocent 
pupil-tutor  dalliance  with  Lady  Blandish  and  the  passionate 
espousal  of  his  system:   "He  remembered  that  he  had  divorced 
the  world  to  wed  a  System,  and  must  be  faithful  to  that  exact- 
ing Spouse,  who,  now  alone  of  all  things  on  earth  could  fortify 
and  recompense  him"   (p.  132).  The  association  in  Sir  Austin's 
mind  of  his  son's  educational  system  with  the  perfidy  of  wo- 
men is  again  demonstrated  in  his  explanation  of  the  System  to 
Richard.   It  is  an  explanation  couched  in  Manichean  terms  and 
significant  in  its  foreshadowing.   Attempting  to  reason  his 
son  out  of  his  passion  for  Lucy,  the  Baronet  delicately  refers 
to  the  boy's  early  loss  of  his  mother,  and  the  dedication  with 
which  his  father,  who  "chose  to  isolate  himself  from  the  world," 
has  replaced  the  lack  of  maternal  affection.   In  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  his  son's  welfare,  he  believes, 

".  .  .  it  is  not  vanity  that  tells  me  now  that 
the  son  I  have  reared  is  one  of  God's  most  hope- 
ful creatures.   But  for  that  very  reason  you  are 
open  to  be  tempted  the  most,  and  to  sink  the 
deepest.   It  was  the  first  of  the  angels  who  made 
the  road  to  hell."  (p.  183) 

Sir  Austin's  reactions  to  the  World  precipitate  Richard's 
preliminary  ordeal  (the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  stasis 
in  his  youth,  exemplified  in  the  rick  burning  incident  when 
Sir  Austin  manipulates  his  son's  reactions  to  his  immoral 
deed) ,  as  well  as  his  ultimate  ordeal  (the  separation  from 
Lucy  and  his  fall  from  "purity").   Deceiving  both  family  and 
society,  the  Baronet  reacts  to  his  wife's  elopement  by  pre- 
serving in  "the  presence  of  that  world,  so  different  to  him 
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now, "his  usual  behavior,  making  "his  features  a  flexible 
mask."   His  closest  associates  and  housemates  assume  the 
blow  lies  lightly  on  his  heart.   However,  his  behavior  is 
generally  deceptive  and,  while  he  hides  behind  the  facade 
of  stoic  wisdom,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  adjusting  his 
perceptions  to  his  misfortune  and  he  becomes  passive  in  the 
face  of  unhappy  circumstance.   As  Meredith  comments,  "If 
the  Baronet  had  given  two  or  three  blazing  dinners  in  the 
I  great  hall  he  would  have  deceived  people  generally  as  he 
did  his  relatives  and  intimates.   He  was  too  sick  for  that: 
fit  only  for  passive  acting",  (p.  4). 

His  adjustment  to  the  facade  he  wishes  the  World  to 
behold  dictates  the  behavior  of  Sir  Austin  toward  Richard 
after  he  hears  of  his  son's  marriage.   Responding  to  his 
inflexible  pride,  he  does  not  realize  that  the  rational 
course  he  intends  to  follow  in  reaction  will  prove  emotion- 
ally destructive  to  Richard.   His  main  concern  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  self-made  image  he  wishes  to  project  to  the 
World: 

The  Aphorist  read  himself  so  well,  that  to 
juggle  with  himself  was  a  necessity.   As  he 
wished  the  world  to  see  him,  he  behelf  himself: 
one  who  had  entirely  put  aside  mere  personal 
feelings:   one  in  whom  parental  duty,  based  on 
the  science  of  life,  was  paramount:   a  Scientific 
Humanist,  in  short,  (p.  479) 

Once  again  the  direct  influence  of  the  World  on  the  egoist 

has  indirectly  affected  a  character  with  potential  for 

spiritual  and  social  growth. 
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Sir  Austin's  egoism  and  its  relation  to  the  World 
appears  more  sinister  as  Meredith  depicts  the  seriousness 
of  his  conviction  by  contrasting  his  view  of  public  opinion 
with  that  of  other  characters  in  the  novel,  of  whom  Adrian 
and  Richard  are  probably  the  best  examples.   They  themselves 
represent  two  poles  in  their  consideration  of  the  role  of  the 
World  in  human  affairs — experience  versus  naivete,  cynicism 
versus  optimism,  objectivity  versus  involvement.   Meredith 
treats  both  extremes  with  irony.   Adrian  reacts  to  the  world 
hypocritically  because  it  presents  him  with  the  problem  ;of 
satisfying  his  appetites  :  without  compromising  his  character. 
As  Meredith  puts  it,  "Adrian  had  an  instinct  for  the  majority, 
and,  as  the  world  invariably  found  him  enlisted  in  its  ranks, 
his  appellation  of  wise  youth  was  acquiesced  in  without 
irony,"   (p.  8). 

Richard's  problems  in  respect  to  the  world,  on  the  other 
hand,  arise  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  its  operations. 
Adrian  accurately  diagnoses  the  morbid  manifestations  of  his 
cousin's  ignorance  as  naivete  and  idealism.   Small  tastes  of 
the  World  tend  to  convince  Richard  at  every  stage  of  his  or- 
deal that  he  has  finally  fathomed  every  secret  of  its  behavior, 
In  the  rick-burning  incident  it  becomes  evident  that  the  boy 
with  the  "inferior"  education,  Riptom  Thompson,  has  more 
practical  knowledge  than  "the  Hope  of  Raynham,"  whose  naivete, 
which  he  passes  off  as  savoir  faire,  discloses  their  implica- 
tion in  the  incident.   Adrian  discreetly  muses  on  Richard's 
first  taste  of  life  and  analyzes  the  boy's  main  weakness  as 
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his  behavior  reveals  it.   All  his  emotional  safety  valves 

have  been  clamped  tight  by  the  System,  and  an  unhealthy 

head  of  steam  has  been  building  up: 

"See,"  thought  he,  "this  boy  has  tasted  his 
first  scraggy  morsel  of  life  today,  and  he 
already  talks  like  an  old  stager,  and  has, 
if  I  mistake  not,  been  acting  too.   My  respected 
Chief,"  he  apostrophized  Sir  Austin,  "combustibles 
are  only  the  more  dangerous  for  compression.   This 
boy  will  be  ravenous  for  earth  when  he  is  let  loose, 
and  very  soon  make  his  share  of  it  look  as  foolish 
as  yonder  game-pie," — a  prophecy  Adrian  kept  to 
himself,  (p.  30) 

Richard  does  prove  to  be  ravenous,  albeit  he  is  never 
truly  "let  loose."   The  brooding  spirit  of  his  father  and 
the  shackles  of  the  System  are  never  shed,  while  his  inability 
to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  caused  by  lack  of  exposure  to 
the  evils  of  the  world,  incites  him  to  foolish  actions  like 
championing  "fallen  women. "^   He  shields  them  from  a  persecut- 
ing society,  trying,   as  Adrian  informs  Austin  Wentworth,  to 
change  the  World,  only  to  fall  prey  to  the  first  temptress 
he  endeavors  to  reform. 

Even  so,  Richard's  attitude  toward  the  World  never  causes 
him  to  form  a  facade  to  protect  himself  from  its  opinion. 
Although  he  does  isolate  himself  behind  a  protective  mask 
for  other  reasons,  as  we  shall  see,  he  is  desperately  con- 
cerned about  Lucy's  reactions  to  his  behavior.   Nevertheless, 
the  closest  he  comes  to  responding  to  the  World  in  his  father's 
fashion  occurs  when  the  Baronet  seeks  to  kill  his  son's  pas- 
sion for  Lucy  with  the  speech  about  "the  foolish  young  fellow" 
who  loves  while  the  World  watches  and  laughs.   Richard  blushes 
self-consciously  as  he  views  the  World's  reactions  in  this 
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instance  through  the  jaundiced  eyes  of  his  parent,  but  he 
does  not  adopt  the  response  as  his  own. 

Richard's  inability  to  escape  the  influence  of  the 
System  results  in  his  disastrous  reactions  to  circumstances. 
His  behavior  has  been  programmed  so  intensively  over  a  long 
period  of  time  that  his  actions  are  to_  a  large  extent  "deter- 
mined" by  his  education.   The  union  with  Lucy  is  his  closest 
approach  to  the  "natural"  mode  of  response  but,  contrary  to 
Sir  Austin's  fears.  Science  ultimately  triumphs  over  instinct, 
and  Lucy  is  lost. 

This  system  which  replaces  the  Baronet's  wife  embodies 
inflexibility  in  its  most  horrifying  form.   There  :.is  an 
ominous  quality  in  a  man  who  conceives  his  role  as  father 
subservient  to  his  function  of  Scientific  Humanist  (the  term 
itself  is  in  this  case  a  contradiction  of  terms) .   The  inflex- 
ibility of  his  character  is  reflected  in  the  static,  one- 
planned  nature  of  his  philosophy  and,  despite  moments  when 
it  appears  that  Richard  will  be  able  to  throw  off  the  stulti- 
fying influences  of  his  education,  its  rigidity  becomes  too 
much  a  part  of  his  own  nature. 

The  suppression  of  emotion  in  favor  of  intellect  becomes 
apparent  in  the  very  outlines  of  the  System.   Richard  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  a  "young  experiment,"  and  his  father 
studies  every  aspect  of  his  behavior  with  the  detached  eye  of 
the  man  of  science.   He  resents  Lucy  as  a  variable  that  has 
interfered  with  his  project.   The  various  stages  of  Richard's 
development  are  carefully  anticipated  and  catalogued,  and  he 
advances  from  "seed  time,"  through  the  "blossoming  season," 
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to  the  "Magnetic  Age,"  each  stage  being  fraught  with 

unique  pitfalls.   Sir  Austin  blames  himself  for  the  System's 

malfunction  because  he  was  absent  at  a  period  of  great  crisis 

and  Richard  falls  in  love  with  a  maiden  not  scientifically 

selected.   For  each  stage  a  particular  modus  operandi  is 

indicated,  as  in  the  Blossoming  Season: 

At  this  period  Jesuits  will  stamp  the  future  of 
their  chargeling  flocks;  and  all  who  bring  youth 
up  by  a  System,  and  watch  it,  know  that  it  is  the 
malleable  moment.   Boys  possessing  any  mental  or 
moral  force  to  give  them  a  tendency,  then  predes- 
tinate [italics  mine]  their  characters;  or  if  under 
supervision,  take  the  impress  that  is  given  them: 
not  often  to  cast  it  off,  and  seldom  to  cast  it  off 
altogether,  (p.  91) 

Sir  Austin  is  frequently  characterized  by  his  use  of 
medical  terminology  as  he  ceaselessly  probes  the  changing 
character  of  his  son,  imposing  static  explanations  on  an 
organic  entity.   When  Richard  enters  the  Magnetic  Age  the 
Baronet,  fearing  contamination  from  the  disease  of  love, 
dismisses  Clare  and  her  mother,  as  well  as  any  inmate  of 
Raynham  Abbey  demonstrating  the  slightest  romantic  propen- 
sities.  Ironically,  it  is  his  own  display  of  emotion  in 
kissing  Lady  Blandish 's  hand  that  excites  in  his  son  the  first 
natural  promptings  of  sexual  curiosity.   After  the  disorder 
Richard  causes  when  he  thrashes  Heavy  Benson,  the  butler,  for 
spying  on  a  rendezvous  with  Lucy,  Sir  Austin  surveys  his 
patient.   "Like  a  cunning  physician  who  has,  nevertheless, 
overlooked  the  change  in  the  disease  superinduced  by  one 
false  dose,  he  meditated  his  prescriptions  carefully  and  con- 
fidently, sure  that  he  knew  the  case,  and  was  a  match  for  it" 
(p.  211).  When  Richard  suffers  an  attack  of  brain  fever 
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brought  about  by  the  removal  of  Lucy  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. Sir  Austin  does  not  regret  the  illness  and  looks 
forward  to  its  being  the  cure  of  the  malady  of  love.   The 
body  has  failed  that  the  spirit  might  have  time  to  revita- 
lize itself.   However,  when  Richard  becomes  a  rebellious 
adult,  his  father  can  only  vainly  guess  at  the  internal 
operations  of  his  mind  and  heart.   Puzzlement  at  his  son's 
state  of  mind  is  aroused  when,  after  a  long  absence  from  Lucy, 
he  passes  her  and  Mrs.  Berry  without  speaking: 

Sir  Austin  could  not  dissect  the  living 
subject.   As  if  a  bullet  had  torn  open  the  young 
man's  skull,  and  some  blast  of  battle  laid  his 
palpitating  organization  bare,  he  watched  every 
motion  of  his  brain  and  heart;  and  with  the  grief 
and  terror  of  one  whose  mental  habit  was  always 
to  pierce  to  extremes.   Not  altogether  conscious 
that  he  had  hitherto  played  v/ith  life,  he  felt 
that  he  was  suddenly  plunged  into  the  stormful 
reality  of  it.  (p.  484) 

Sir  Austin  never  seems  convinced  that  the  System  has 

failed;  at  some  strategic  point  his  analysis,  diagnosis,  or 

prescription  was  faulty,  but  not  the  basic  scheme.   When 

Lady  Blandish  writes  Austin  Wentworth  in  the  novel's  final 

chapter,  outlining  the  tragic  denoument,  she  suggests  that 

the  Baronet  already  views  his  grandson  as  new  experimental 

material.   Indeed,  much  of  his  seeming  lack  of  consideration 

for  Lucy  in  the  last  days  of  her  trial  (and  he  has  learned 

to  love  her  in  his  limited  fashion)  stems  from  his  inflexible 

opinions  on  the  way  the  infant  should  be  cared  for,  and  he 

actually  keeps  Lucy  from  her  husband's  side  so  emotion  will 

not  interfere  with  optimum  nursing. 
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Egoism,  sensitivity  to  the  World,  and  a  potentially 
adaptive  character  contending  against  an  inflexible 
System:   all  elements  of  the  ordeal  are  present.   How- 
ever, without  presentation  of  characters  who  are  "children 
of  Nature"  and  who  present  a  norm  which  throws  into  relief 
the  grotesqueries  of  the  static  characters,  no ; ordeal  would 
exist.   Richard  would,  without  being  really  aware  of  doing 
so,  simply  succumb  to  the  System's  strictures,  and  his  own 
nature  and  its  potential  for  growth  would  never  have  been 
enough  in  evidence  to  result  in  a  conflict  between  stasis 
and  change.   Therefore,  Meredith  creates  a  balance  for  the 
Feverel  family  by  creating  Ripton,  Lady  Blandish,  Mrs.  Berry, 
and  Lucy.   (Austin  Wentworth  can  also  be  mentioned  as  part 
of  this  group  but,  unlike  Hippias,  he  operates  more  as  a 
deus  ex  machina  than  a  fully  realized  character.)   These 
characters,  "children  of  Nature,"  do  not  rely  upon  sheer 
reason  for  directing  their  activities  as  does  Sir  Austin,  nor 
do  they  fall  victim  to  their  individual  quirks  as  do  Hippias, 
Algernon,  and  Mrs.  Doria  Forey.   They  modify  their  behavior 
to  fit  the  occasion  and  do  not,  egoist-fashion,  adjust  the 
situation  to  fit  their  view  of  themselves. 

Ripton  Thompson,  variously  known  as  "the  boy  without  a 
destiny"  and  "the  old  dog"  (because  of  his  loving,  worshipful  . 
support  of  Lucy) ,  does  not  exist  within  the  novel  solely  for 
comic  relief,  though  he  is  undoubtedly  amusing.   It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Sir  Austin  initially  brings  him  to  Raynham 
Abbey  to  give  Richard  his  first  taste  of  "the  World."   Ripton 
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has  been  brought  up  without  a  "scientific"  plan,  and  Sir 
Austin  upon  various  occasions  nearly  rubs  his  hands  in 
visible  glee  over  the  superiority  of  his  System  to  tradi- 
tional training.   All  the  usual  experiences  of  youth  have 
come  Ripton's  way:   he  has  been  familiar  with  the  rod  long 
before  his  experience  with  Farmer  Blaize,  he  has  become  wary 
enough  of  the  adult  world  to  refrain  from  exposing  his  guilt 
in  the  rick  burning  when  Adrian  probes  him  and  later  in 
life  he  has  a  balanced  view  of  women  because  he  has  learned 
by  experience  that  women  can  be  evil  as  well  as  good.   These 
are  all  situations  Richard's  scientific  upbringing  has  not 
prepared  him  for.   The  smart  he  endures  under  the  farmer's 
lash  excites  him  to  a  plan  of  revenge  more  devastating  than 
any  Ripton  (a  boy  whose  concept  of  hunger  is  more  immediate 
than  his  concept  of  honor)  would  formulate.   When  he  reaches 
manhood,  furthermore,  Richard's  idealization  of  Woman  and  his 
belief  that  he  must  be  her  knight  should  she  fall  into  dis- 
grace are  results  of  his  having  been  sheltered  from  the  know- 

7 
ledge  that  any  but  "pure"  women  exist. 

Yet  Sir  Austin  feels  that  his  program  for  his  son  is 
the  most  beneficial.   Ripton's  virtues  and  defeciencies,  no 
matter  whose  angle  of  vision  is  employed,  are  perfectly  ex- 
pressed when  Meredith  ironically  comments,  "Ripton  was  a 
capital  boy;  but  he  had  no  Science."   He  may  lack  the  know- 
ledge of  boxing  which  enables  Richard  to  beat  him  at  a  fight, 
but  he  is  also  untainted  by  the  inflexibilities  implied  by 
the  use  of  "Science"  in  the  novel. 
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The  perfect  foil  to  Sir  Austin  as  father  is  Lawyer 
Thompson,  to  whom  the  idea  of  raising  a  son  on  scientific 
principles  is  so  incomprehensible  that  he  hides  his  con- 
fusion when  the  subject  arises  by  uttering  encomiums  on 
port.   As  Sir  Austin  methodically  probes  the  basis  of 
Ripton's  moral  unsoundness  as  evidenced  by  his  reading  lurid 
novels  concealed  within  the  lad's  law  books,  Mr.  Thompson 
obviously  cannot  appreciate  the  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  enjoyed  by  a  Scientific  Humanist: 

"The  lad  has  come  out!"  said  Sir  Austin. 
"His  adoption  of  the  legal  form  is  amusing  .... 
You  are  astonished  at  this  revelation  of  your  son's 
condition.   I  expected  it;  though  assuredly,  believe 
me,  not  this  sudden  and  indisputable  proof  of  it. 
But  I  knew  the  seed  was  in  him,  and  therefore  I  have 
not  latterly  invited  him  to  Raynham.   School,  and 
the  corruption  there,  will  bear  its  fruits  sooner 
or  later.   I  could  advise  you,  Thompson,  what  to  do 
with  him:   it  would  be  my  plan."  (pp.  142-143) 

Whereas  Ripton  becomes  a  character  more  actively  moti- 
vated by  instinct  and  his  upbringing  serves  as  an  ironic 
comment  on  Richard's,  Meredith  relies  mainly  upon  female 
characters  to  resist  the  forces  of  stasis  represented  by 
the  System.   In  their  behavior  natural  "good"  battles  against 
the  System  and  its  founder,  as  the  Magian  conflict  envelopes 
Richard.   Ranging  from  the  intellectual  Lady  Blandish  to  that 
bulwark  of  common  sense,  Mrs.  Berry,  these  women  characters 
either  learn  that  life  is  more  complex  than  any  dogma  can 
admit,  or  they  are  already  aware  of  that  fact  on  an  instinc- 
tive level.   It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  Sir  Austin  should 
view  the  sex  as  deadly  foes.   He  recognizes  them  as  forces 
not  easily  controlled.   During  the  Magnetic  Age,  when 
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the  misogynist  Benson  virtually  depopulates  Raynham  of 

women,  the  Baronet  despondently  acknowledge  the  impossibility 

of  legislating  where  there  are  women. 

When  the  time  comes  to  warn  his  son  about  the  dangers 

of  sexual  attraction  (dangers  the  lad  has  already  succumbed 

to) ,  Sir  Austin  attempts  to  relate  the  war  of  the  sexes  to 

the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  previously  encountered  by 

Richard  in  the  matter  of  the  Farmer's  hayrick.   Presumably 

Richard  learned  from  this  incident  that  passion  is  destructive, 

so  when  the  Baronet  utters  with  omnious  significance,  "there 

are  women  in  the  world,  my  son",  the  young  man  is  expected  to 

make  the  "logical"  emotional  connection  between  the  evils  of 

revenge  and  love.   Thinking  to  lighten  his  weighty  lecture 

with  levity.  Sir  Austin  injects  some  humor,  negating  by  his 

offensive  tone  all  the  previous  warnings  against  women  given 

seriously: 

[He]  .  .  .  sketched  the  Woman — the  strange  thing 
made  in  our  image,  and  with  our  faculties — 
passing  to  the  rule  of  one  who  in  taking  her 
proved  that  he  could  not  rule  himself,  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  her  save  as  a  choice  morsel  which 
he  would  burn  the  whole  world,  and  himself  into 
the  bargain  to  possess,  (p.  185) 

Thus  to  deny  the  potency  of  natural  instinct  places  Sir 

Austin  poles  apart  from  Lady  Blandish,  Mrs.  Berry,  and  Lucy. 

The  dilemma  faced  by  Lady  Blandish  differs  in  nature 

from  that  confronted  by  Mrs.  Berry  and  Lucy,  inasmuch  as  hers 

is  a  gradual  enlightenment  about  the  System  and  its  founder. 

Emotionally  drawn  to  the  Baronet  because  she  first  admires 

his  philosophy,  she  comes  to  realize  she  worshipped  a  monster. 
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and  she  discovers  her  delusion  when  his  fiats  begin  to 
antagonize  directly  her  own  conceptions  of  proper  actions. 
As  she  ceases  to  worship,  she  again  becomes  capable  of 
directing  her  own  behavior.   Her  instinct's  resistence  to 
Sir  Austin's  conception  of  Science  created  her  personal 
Magian  conflict,  and  instinct  so  overwhelmingly  triumphs 
that  she  begins  to  detest  Sir  Austin  and  the  inflexibility 
of  behavior  he  represents.   At  first  she  is  fascinated  by 
the  claims  trumpeted  by  Science.   When  Richard's  love  for 
Lucy  is  first  described  to  her  in  terms  of  the  System,  she 
is  impatient  with  the  explanation;  yet  when  Sir  Austin  mani- 
festly "cures"  the  infatuation,  she  is  chillingly  charmed — 
attracted  and  repulsed — by  the  idea  that  Science  can  even 
fathom  love. 

The  result  of  her  admiration  for  the  man  who  seems  so 
wise  is  a  surrender  of  her  own  thought  processes  to  his  dis- 
cipline, yet  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  her  nature  is  ir- 
repressible.  Even  while  she  enshrines  the  Baronet  as  a 
paragon  of  wisdom,  she  often  thinks  him  an  "iron  man"  and 
finds  it  necessary  to  "smother  her  intuitions . "   Her  comment 
to  Sir  Austin  that  when  a  wise  man  makes  a  false  step  he  will 
frequently  go  further  than  a  fool  is  perceptive,  although  she 
does  not  immediately  relate  its  significance  to  her  mentor. 

When  her  instincts  refuse  to  be  repressed  any  longer. 
Lady  Blandish  becomes  a  member  of  the  group  (headed  by  Mrs. 
Berry  until  Austin  Wentworth  appears)  actively  engaged  in 
reuniting  Richard  and  Lucy  while  Sir  Austin  stolidly  waits 
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matters  out  in  Wales .   While  the  Baronet  plays  games  with 
his  devil,  Pride,  the  lady  begins  tc  grow  critical  of  him — 
a  process,  Meredith  comments,  dangerous  to  idols.   No  longer 
does  the  System  seem  the  glorious  philosophy  she  once  wor- 
shipped.  Instead,  she  constantly  encourages  intervention 
in  the  newlyweds '  affairs  to  effect  an  immediate  reunion, 
rvinning  counter  to  Sir  Austin's  plans.   "Science  is  of 
notoriously  slow  movement.   Lady  Blandish 's  proposition  was 
far  too  hasty  for  Sir  Austin.   Women,  rapid  by  nature,  have 
no  idea  of  Science"  (p.  480) .   Sir  Austin  becomes  aware 
that  he  is  losing  grasp  of  a  mind  he  found  gratifying  to 
possess  (without  obligation,  of  course) ,  and  in  the  scene 
where  it  becomes  problematical  whether  Richard  will  actu- 
ally return  to  the  united  family  at  Raynham,  Lady  Blandish 's 
disaffection  places  on  the  Baronet  a  double  anxiety  for  a 
successful  conclusion:   ".  .  .  between  him  and  the  lady 
there  was  something  of  a  contest  secretly  going  on.   He  was 
conscious  that  nothing  save  perfect  success  would  now  hold 
this  self -emancipating  mind" (p.  534)  [italics  mine]. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Berry  evidence  no 
struggle  toward  self-expression  and  proper  natural  action  as 
does  Lady  Blandish.   They  have  not  obscured  their  intellects 
with  egoistic  rationale  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  closer 
to  the  springs  of  Nature.   Although  Lucy  is  a  more  refined 
character  than  Mrs.  Berry,  who  frequently  borders  on  cari- 
cature, the  closeness  of  their  emotional  rapport  shows  them 
to  be  the  same  type  of  woman:   sensible,  though  subject  to 
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flattery,  soft-hearted,  but  brave  and  stiibborn  in  the  cause 
of  right,  and  most  of  all,  capable  of  loving  intensely. 
They  follow  no  set  pattern  of  behavior,  but  alter  their 
responses  as  occasion  dictates,   choosing  the  way  they  will 
take,  weighing  the  consequences  of  each  turning  with  regard 
to  the  happiness  to  be  derived  by  all, 

Meredith's  consistent  use  of  Edenic  imagery  as  in- 
numerable critics  have  noted,  emphasizes  the  unspoiled  nature 
of  Lucy,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  her  characterization  she 
seems  almost  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth  as  a  natural  out- 
cropping of  her  pastoral  surroundings.   When  Richard  meets 
this  "heaven  bird"  his  old  life  is  "whirled  away"  and  "his 
new  life  with  her,  alive,  divine."   The  metaphor  of  discovery 
developed  in  the  allusion  to  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  effectively 
supports  Meredith's  lyrical  description  of  the  young  couple's 
meeting  where  the  "Magnetic  youth"  and  maiden  discover  the 
brave  new  world  of  love.   (The  reader  will  not  help  but 
notive  how  Meredith  consciously  achieves  emotional  tension 
by  juxtaposing  poetic  prose  when  he  writes  of  the  lovers  with 
the  dry,  ironic  style  developing  the  System,  its  supporters, 
and  its  operations.)   That  Lucy  stands  for  an  entity,  a 
mystery  not  to  be  encompassed  by  scientific  delineation,  is 
made  apparent  in  the  description  of  her  appearance  at  the 
first  meeting: 

Her  brows,  thick  and  brownish  against  a  soft  skin 
showing  the  action  of  the  blood,  met  in  the  bend 
of  a  bow,  extending  to  the  temples  long  and  level: 
you  saw  she  was  fashioned  to  peruse  the  sights  of 
earth,  and  by  the  pliability  or  her  brows  that  the 
wonderful  creature  used  her  faculty,  and  was  not 
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going  to  be  a  statue  to  the  gazer.   Under  the 
dark  thick  brows  an  arch  of  lashes  shot  out, 
giving  a  wealth  of  darkness  to  the  full  frank 
blue  eyes,  a  mystery  of  meaning — more  than 
brain  was  ever  meant  to  fathom:   richer,  hence- 
forth, than  all  mortal  wisdom  to  Prince 
Ferdinand.   For  when  nature  turns  artist,  and 
produces  contrasts  of  color  on  a  fair  face, 
where  is  the  Sage,  or  what  the  Oracle,  shall 
match  the  depth  of  its  slightest  look?  (p.  121) 

Although  Lucy  matures  after  marriage,  attempting  by 
personal  sacrifice  and  self-discipline  to  fulfill  what  she 
conceives  her  duty  to  Richard  and  his  family,  this  aura  of 
innate  freshness,  goodness,  and  coramon.sense  remains  a  con- 
stant feature  of  her  character.   It  is  partly  a  cause  of  her 
tragedy,  since  her  innocence  permits  her  to  be  used  by  the 
unscrupulous  Feverel  clan.   Adrian's  approval  of  the  sense 
she  shows  in  learning  how  to  cook,  for  example,  does  not 
prevent  his  participation  in  family  plans  to  break  the  couple 
apart. 

Mrs.  Berry,  slave  of  Hymen  though  cruelly  used  by  him, 
a  true  "Penelope"  awaiting  the  return  of  her  straying  mate, 
is  truly  Lucy's  most  devoted  ally.   Tending  toward  Dickensian 
flatness,  she  is,  however,  preserved  from  caricature  by  her 
ability  to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances,  not  relying  on 
stereotypical  modes  of  response.   Meredith  pays  her  his 
highest  compliment  when  he  enrolls  her  in  the  ranks  of  the 
children  of  Nature,  indisputably  naming  her  a  "natural  person" 
(p.  512).   Her  being  natural,  he  adds,  results  in  her  also 
being  lanselfish.   Unlike  Sir  Austin  and  the  novel's  other 
egoists,  she  loses  sight  of  her  own  woes  in  contemplation 
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of  the  sorrows  of  those  she  loves,  and  Martin  Berry  is 
restored  to  a  wife  whose  energies  are  no  longer  directed 
toward  bemoaning  his  absence:   her  care  is  absorbed  by 
Lucy  and  the  child. 

From  the  start  (long  before  Lady  Blandish  is,  and  much 
more  acutely  than  Lucy  will  permit  herself  to  be),  Mrs. 
Berry  is  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  couple's  separation 
and  the  family's  unconscionable  demands.   Wiser  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  or  more  specifically,  in  the  ways  of  biology, 
she  minces  no  words  in  warning  both  husband  and  wife  of  the 
marital  infidelity  each  is  courting  through  their  tacit 
agreement  to  separation.   She  expostulates  to  Richard,  "A 
father's  will  .  .  .  that's  a  son's  law;  but  he  musn't  go 
again"  the  laws  of  nature  to  do  it"  (p.  427).  Hers  is  the 
bosom  Lucy  always  seeks  for  refuge  as  maid,  wife,  and  mother. 
The  semi-comical  view  of  Mrs.  Berry  in  the  scene  of  Richard's 
final  parting  from  Lucy  as  she  revives  the  wife,  bemoans  the 
flight,  and  sings  to  the  awakened  baby  simultaneously,  moves 
Meredith  to  cast  her  character  in  sharp  relief  against  Sir 
Austin's:  ".  .  .  and  if  the  Scientific  Humanist  to  the  day 
of  his  death  forgets  the  sight  of  those  two  true  women  jig- 
ging on  their  wretched  hearts  to  calm  the  child,  he  must  have 
very  little  of  the  hviman  in  him"  (p.  553)  . 

The  forces  of  good  and  evil  thus  arrayed  for  the  Magian 
Conflict,  represented  in  a  battle  between  stasis  and  growth, 
the  ordeal  goes  forward.   No  matter  how  individual  characters 
view  the  nature  of  ordeal,  the  real  trial  Richard  undergoes 
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is  one  which  will  determine  whether  or  not  he  can  transcend 
±he- strictures  of  his  education  and  respond  to  life  independ- 
ently.  The  egoists  of  the  novel  show  the  tunnel  vision 
-typical  of  the  breed  in  narrowly  interpreting  the  meaning 
of  "ordeal."   Sir  Austin,  pricked  by  marital  misfortune, 
:sees  woman  as  man's  basic  ordeal,  mistaking  her  as  the  total 
4)roblera  rather  than  a  partial  aspect.   He  warns  Richard: 

■It  is  when  you  encounter  them  you  are  thoroughly 
on  trial.   It  is  when  you  know  them  that  life  is 
either  a  mockery  to  you,  or,  as  some  find  it,  a 
gift  of  blessedness.   They  are  our  ordeal.   Love 

-:  :  ;  :  of^  any  human  object  [italics  mine]  is  the  soul's 
ordeal;  and  they  are  ours,  loving  them,  or  not. 

:  --  :(p..  183) 

;-.  r;  ;  ilgnorant  that  woman  is  only  a  catalyst,  he  names  her  as 
±he  sole  cause.   Later  he  realizes  that  his  son's  ordeal  is 
iiis-rown,  but  he  is  too  bound  in  his  egoism  to  perceive  it  is 
^H  love  that  is  on  trial.   Instead,  his  conception  of  the 
xir deal"  becomes  a  battle  of  vindication  for  the  System.   Will 
his  son:  xespond  to  his  father's  stimuli  as  the  latter  sends 
but  vague  signals  from  his  Welch  retreat,  or  will  he  reject 
the  lessons  of  filial  piety  and  return  to  Lucy?   Ultimately, 
iaoth  Richard  and  his  father  fail  to  weather  the  ordeal:   the 
System  defeats  itself,  and  Richard  is  destroyed  in  the  pro- 
cess because  he  has  been  programmed  to  respond  inflexibly  and 
not  even  love  can  reverse  his  conditioning. 

Adrian  and  Mrs.  Doria  Forey  interpret  the  ordeal  from 
their-  respective  egoistically  limited  perspectives,  Adrian  in 
his  detached,  amused  cynicism  ironically  referring  to  the 
young-man  as  "Richard  of  the  Ordeal,"  and  Mrs.  Doria  persuading 
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both  herself  and  her  nephew  that  Sir  Austin's  testing  of 

the  latter  is  beneficial,  while  seething  with  disappointed 

anger  at  the  girl  who  foiled  her  plans  of  a  marriage  between 

Richard  and  Clare. 

Meredith  himself  makes  it  clear  in  Chapter  Thirty-nine 

("In  Which  the  Last  Act  of  a  Comedy  Takes  the  Place  of  a 

First")  that  the  impulse  to  action  and  one's  response  to  it 

is  the  impetus  of  ordeal.   Richard's  marriage,  his  first 

significant  independent  action,  becomes  the  Rubicon  he  must 

cross  to  independence  and  maturity.   When  heroes  (the  term 

itself  is  redolent  of  the  challenges  and  ordeals  of  the 

chivalric  age)  have  taken  this  first  step 

The  shores  relinquished  shrink  to  an  infinite 
remoteness.   There  they  have  dreamed:   here 
they  must  act.   There  lie  youth  and  irresolution: 
here  manhood  and  purpose.   They  are  veritably  in 
another  land:   a  moral  Acheron  divides  their  life 
.  .  .  The  Philosophical  Geography  (about  to  be 
pxoblished)  observes  that  each  man  has,  one  time 
or  other,:  a  little  Rubicon — a  clear  or  foul  water 
to  cross,  (p.  286) 

"Conscience  and  Lucy  are  one"  as  Richard  takes  his  initial 
step  into  maturity,  but  he  fails  to  carry  through  on  his 
action  because  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  himself  and 
others.   Since  he  was  too  long  sheltered,  his  code  of  con- 
duct makes  no  allowances  for  hidden  and  unexplored  impulses. 

Lady  Blandish  gets  closest  to  Meredith's  concept  of 
the  ordeal  as  the  pain  of  growth  when  after  Lucy's  death 
she  writes  to  Austin  Wentworth,  "His  ordeal  is  over."   Not 
only  are  Sir  Austin's  silly  games  of  testing,  suggested  by 
his  "devil,"  at  an  end,  so  is  Richard's  promising  career. 
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Lucy,  who  precipitated  the  ordeal  and  might  have  been  able 
to  cause  it  to  end  in  maturation,  has  been  destroyed  physi- 
cally by  the  System  just  as  Richard  has  been  demolished 
emotionally.   The  Lady  indicates  the  level  of  Richard's 
desolation  by  describing  his  passive  reaction  to  his  father's 
report  that  Lucy  is  dead:   ".  .  .if  he  has  saved  his  son's 
body,  he  has  given  the  death-blow  to  his  heart.   Richard 
will  never  be  what  he  promised"  (p.  557) . 

Precisely  why  Richard  fails  in  his  ordeal  and  does  not 
mature  raises  the  Magian  conflict  of  free  will  and  deter- 
minism, and  the  degree  to  which  each  functions  in  the  novel. 
If  Richard  is  so  programmed  to  respond  in  particular  ways 
to  given  stimuli,  can  he  be  censured  for  not  having  developed 
appropriate  new  modes  of  behavior?  Although  thoroughly 
cognizant  and  appreciative  of  the  pervading  influence  of 
environmental  conditioning,  Meredith  remains  a  firm  believer 
in  the  individual's  power  of  choice  and  is  essentially  in 
greater  agreement  with  the  adherents  of  free  will.   Read  in 
this  light.  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  becomes  a  portrayal 
of  man's  dynamic  struggle  to  exercise  his  own  freedom.   Fail- 
ure to  achieve  success  is  an  individual  shortcoming,  not  an 
inherent  influence  of  necessity. 

Richard  comes  to  ruin  because  the  static  System  does  not 
make  allowances  for  nature  and  natural  drives.   He  is  naive 
but  proud,  and  his  education  is  a  mere  superimposed  mechanical 
habit  of  response,  resulting  in  inflexibility  and  unwilling- 
ness to  compromise.   In  short,  he  is  himself  very  much  like 
an  egoist.   His  superhuman  expectation  of  his  own  potential 
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is  conveyed  through  his  consistent  characterization  as  a 
"hero"  with  a  rigid  concept  of  honor  and  an  idealistic 
impulse  to  constant  battle,  be  it  with  Farmer  Blaize, 
Heavy  Benson,  or  social  convention.   This  hero  makes  de- 
mands of  society  on  the  grounds  that  his  proportions  are 
larger  than  those  of  common  men: 

He  may  be  compared  to  one  whom,  in  an  electric 
circle,  it  is  given  to  carry  the  battery.   We 
caper  and  grimace  at  his  will;  yet  not  his  the 
will,  his  the  power.   'Tis  all  Fortune's  whose 
puppet  he  is .   She  deals  her  dispensations  through 
him.   Yea,  though  our  capers  be  never  more  comical, 
he  laughs  not.   Intent  upon  his  own  business,  the 
true  hero  asks  little  services  of  us  here  and  there; 
thinks  it  quite  natural  they  should  be  acceded  to, 
and  sees  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  lamentable  con- 
tortions we  must  go  through  to  fulfill  them.   Pro- 
bably he  is  the  elect  of  Fortune,  because  of  that 
notable  faculty  of  being  intent  on  his  own  busi- 
ness:  "Which  is,"  says  The  Pilgrim's  Scrip,  "with 
men  to  be  valued  equal  to  that  force  which  in  water 
makes  a  stream,  (pp.  221-222) 

That  "hero"  is  used  ironically  throughout  the  novel  is 
apparent:   the  heroic  posture  invariably  results  in  disaster 
as  when,  for  example,  Richard's  confused  sense  of  honor 
incites  him  to  take  up  arms  against  society  on  behalf  of 
"fallen  women."   Later  Meredith  protagonists  will  challenge 
social  custom  as  part  of  their  ordeal,  but  the  ludicrous 
element  of  posturing  will  not  be  part  of  their  motivation. 
Richard's  headlong,  unconsidered  plunge  into  reform  not  only 
makes  him  naively  ridiculous;  it  recoils  and  drags  him  from 
his  egoistic  self  image  of  gallant  knight  errant.  Lucy  tem- 
porarily falls  into  the  heroic  trap  when  she  construes  her 
self-appointed  martyrdom  to  the  Feverel's  wishes  as  heroic 
action  on  the  behalf  of  her  husband,  but  Meredith  makes  clear 
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that  she  discards  this  "heroic  weakness. "   Richard  himself 
very  nearly  does  so  as  well  during  the  stormy  German  night 
when  Nature  speaks  to  him,  exciting  his  paternal  feelings. 
However,  when  he  arrives  in  London,  the  letter  from  Bella 
Mount  excites  anew  his  false  heroism,  and  Nature  loses 
Richard  to  the  System.   The  Magian  Conflict  is  over. 

Just  as  the  egoists  in  the  novel  are  inflexible  auto- 
matons masking  their  true  emotions  from  an  "unsympathetic" 
World,  they  are  characterized  by  the  use  of  imagery  related 
to  the  rigid  and  fixed.   The  terms  "mask,"  "machine,"  and 
"engine"  are  used  too  frequently  to  be  catalogued,  but  they 
are  never  used  to  describe  the  actions  of  "natural"  characters. 
Any  man  who  views  the  raising  of  his  son  as  an  experiment 
must  necessarily  have  a  mechanistic  philosophy  about  exist- 
ence and,  indeed,  Sir  Austin  feels  all  behavior  is  deter- 
mined.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  astounding  to  a  father  like 
Lawyer  Thompson  to  be  questioned  about  Ripton's  upbringing 
as  if  the  boy  were  a  machine: 

"Do  you" — Sir  Austin  held  the  same  searching 
expression — "do  you  establish  yourself  in  a  radiating 
center  of  intuition:   do  you  base  your  watchfulness 
on  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  his  character, 
so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  that  all 
its  movements — even  the  eccentric  ones — are  antici- 
pated by  you,  and  provided  for?"  (p.  133) 

Richard  himself  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  other 
characters  as  a  machine,  a  type  of  human  dynamo,  set  loose 
on  London  for  the  destruction  of  all.   In  another  sphere, 
Hippias,  constantly  complaining  about  his  dyspepsia,  is 
accused  of  laying  his  machinery  bare  to  others  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  internal  malfunctions . 
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These  egoists  not  only  operate  like  engines;  they 
camouflage  their  clockwork  souls  as  well  as  possible  by 
the  adoption  of  masks,  those  facades  so  convenient  for 
concealing  naked  ego.    Sir  Austin  is  so  frequently  in- 
volved in  assuming  a  mask  that  he  is  unable  to  fathom  others 
in  his  family  circle  resorting  to  the  same  type  of  conceal- 
ment.  His  puzzlement  over  Richard's  "normal"  behavior  after 
his  separation  from  Lucy  arises  from  the  Baronet's  inability 
to  conceive  that  Richard  has  likewise  learned  to  wear  a  mask. 
His  father  has  spent  too  much  of  his  life  adjusting  his  own 
features  to  have  the  opportunity  to  suspect  another  of  the 
same  design.   After  his  wife's  elopement.  Sir  Austin's  mask 
is  adjusted;  after  Richard's  marriage  some  further  modifica- 
tions are  required.   It  is  not  painless  to  wear  a  mask,  but 
to  do  so  is  better  than  suffering  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of 
others  to  rake  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  inner  man: 

For  a  grief  that  was  private  and  peculiar,  he 
;inhesitatingly  cast  the  blame  on  humanity;  just 
as  he  had  accused  it  in  the  period  of  what  he 
called  his  own  ordeal.   How  had  he  borne  that? 
By  masking  face.   And  he  prepared  the  ordeal  for 
his  son  by  doing  the  same.   This  was  by  no. means 
his  idea  of  a  man's  duty  in  tribulation  .... 
But  it  was  his  instinct  to  act  ....   Moreover, 
it  would  cost  him  pain  to  mask  his  face;  pain 
worse  than  that  he  endured  when  there  still  re- 
mained an  object  for  him  to  open  his  heart  to 
in  proportion,  and  he  always  reposed  on  the  Spartan 
comfort  of  bearing  pain  and  being  passive,  (p.  4  38) 

Just  as  the  egoist  can  be  discerned  by  the  presence  of 

mechanistic  imagery  he  can  be  detected  by  the  way  in  which  he 

employs  words  such  as  "fate,"  "destiny,"  "fortune,"  "providence," 

and  "chance."   Meredith  sees  as  a  peculiarly  human  folly  the 
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desire  to  rationalize  one's  existence  by  positing  a  special 
agency  personally  active  on  the  individual's  behalf.   Nature, 
or  process,  unconcerned  about  the  individual,  ideally  prompts 
man  to  release  himself  from  the  belief  in  a  paternalistic 
overseer.   Only  by  this  detachment  from  reliance  on  the 
supernatural  can  man  release  himself  from  the  shackles  of 
self-centeredness.   Meredith  believes  in  the  action  of  "chance" 
or  "fortune,"  even  in  the  simpler  notions  of  Providence,  but 
he  abhors  the  notions  of  "destiny"  and  special  Providence  so 
dear  to  the  egoist.   When  the  terms  above  are  used  as  synonyms 
for  "circumstance"  or  "luck,"  one  is  dealing  with  a  "natural" 

character,  one  who  does  not  feel  that  the  universe  is  charted 
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around  his  own  personal  existence.    When  Mrs.  Berry  says 

children  are  a  gift  from  Providence,  she  is  referring  to 
quite  a  different  Providence  than  that  patronized  by  Sir 
Austin. 

Indeed,  as  is  typical  with  many  of  Meredith's  egoists. 
Sir  Austin  equates  himself  with  Providence,  and  seeks  to  be- 
come the  unseen,  controlling  force  in  his  son's  life.   When 
the  System  is  functioning  well,  the  Baronet  feels  unified 
with  a  universal  plan  for  good.   Thus,  during  his  seirmon 
to  the  infatuated  Richard,  Sir  Austin  pleads,  "If  you  care 
for  my  love,  or  love  me  in  return,  aid  me  with  all  your 
energies  to  keep  you  what  I  have  made  you,  and  guard  you 
from  the  snares  besetting  you"  (p.  185).   His  son  has  come 
from  his  hands  perfectly  formed.   Upon  him  now  devolves  the 
task  of  keeping  himself  unspotted  and  unmarred.   Adrian 
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perceives  the  System  as  an  attempt  to  play -God,  and  he 
explicitly  states,  ^".that  Sir  Austin  wished  to  be  Providence 
to  his, son"  (p.  35) . ,      - 

Therefore,  even  in  its  diction  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel  keeps  before  the  reader  the  relentless  conflict 
between  static  and  active  characters,  the  flexible  and 
adaptive . "children  of  Nature"  against  the  rigid  and  unbend- 
ing egoist.   The  struggle,  in  Meredithian  terms,  is  between 
a  type  of  "good"  and  "evil,"  as  displayed  by  his  consistent 
use  of  the  problem  he  poses  in  his  early  novels.   If  as  I 
have  posited,  the  earlier  works  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  struggle  between , "children  of  Nature"  and  ego,  them- 
selves only  tangentially  affected  by  the  World,  what  other 
situations  lend  .themselves  to  the  paradigm?   Is  not  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  beautifully  executed  as  it  is, 
such  a  total  exploration  of  the  problem  that  nothing  is  left 
to  discover?        _ 

Certainly  not.   Our  author  is  slowly  feeling  his  way 
fjrom  an  objective  art.  form  to  one  almost  totally  psycholo- 
gical, so  his  development  of  the  central  conflicts  will  modi- 
fy with  his  style..  Furthermore,  Sir  Austin  may  epitomize 
the  .monster  of  overintellectualization,  but  we  have  yet  to 
meet  an  epitome  of  emotionality;  therefore,  let  us  move  on 
to  Sandra  Belloni. 


NOTES 


Lilian  Sacco  in  The  Significance  in  George  Meredith 's 
Revisions  in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  (Diss. ,  University 
of  Southern  California,  196  7) ,  and  others  have  pointed  out 
that  initially  Meredith  intended  to  write  about  an  "Ordeal," 
unique  to  the  Feverels,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and  referred 
to  the  "ordeal"  as  a  general  trial  of  character  initiating 
adulthood.   It  was  a  wise  alteration,  necessitating  the 
removal  of  some  gothic  machinery,  but  broadening  the  theme's 
applicability. 

2 

C.  L.  Clxne  editor.  The  Letters  of  George  Meredith 

(Oxford:   Oxford  University  Press,  1970),  p.  40.   In  a 
letter  to  Samuel  Lucas  (July  7,  1859) ,  Meredith  explains  what 
he  feels  readers  have  failed  to  understand  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  System: 

The  struggle  of  his  love  for  a  woman  is  a  success — 
til  the  father  strikes  down  the  fabric.   The  System, 
you  see,  had  its  origin  not  so  much  in  the  love  of 
his  son  as  in  wrath  at  his  wife,  and  so  it  carried 
its  own  Nemesis  ....   The  moral  is  that  no  System 
of  the  sort  succeeds  with  human  nature,  unless  the 
originator  has  conceived  it  purely  independent  of 
personal  passion.   That  was  Sir  Austin's  way  of 
wreaking  revenge. 
I  disagree  with  Charles  J.  Hill  ("Introduction,"  The  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Feverel  (New  York,  1964) ,  who  uses  this  explana- 
tion to  excuse  the  System  but  damn  its  originator.   Both 
are  inexcusable  since  both  operate  in  a  sphere  beyond 
Natural  limitations,  seeking  to  organize  a  plastic  human 
life.   No  person  can  feel  capable  of  thus  imposing  on 
another's  character  without,  by  definition,  becoming  an 
egoist. 

3  . 

John  P.  Reed  m  his  essay  "Systematic  Irregularity: 

Meredith's  Ordeal,"  Papers  on  Language  and  Literature  7, 

61-71,  develops  the  digestive  metaphor  as  a  reflection  of 

all  errors  resulting  from  excessive  rigidity  of  thought. 

Not  only  intellectual  but  organic  systems  can  be  destroyed 

by  an  indulgent  or  severe  regimen. 

4 
If  one  has  read  several  of  Meredith's  novels,  he  cannot 

help  but  notice  repeated  references  to  fictions  like  The 

Pilgrim  Scrip  (The  Book  of  Ego,  the  diaries  in  Diana  of  the 

Cros sways,  and  Maxims  for  Men  are  the  most  obvious)  and, 
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while  the  purpose  for  their  use  varies,  they  usually  provide 
ironic  comment.  Sir  Austin  makes  sensible  observations  as 
author  of  The  Scrip,  but  his  actions  belie  his  words,  show- 
ing a  total  divorce  between  brain  and  heart.  No  wonder  dir- 
ect application  of  an  aphorism  is  unpopular  at  Raynham!  (One 
is  reminded  of  that  later  aphorist  who  grows  peevish  at  such 
dissection  of  her  wit,  Mrs.  Mountstuart  Jenkinson.) 

5  ... 

Joseph  Warren  Beach,  The  Comic  Spirit  in  George 

Meredith  (1911;  rpt.  New  York:   Russell  and  Russell,  1963), 

p.  51.   Beach  argues  quite  properly  that  what  Meredith 

"wished  to  condemn  was  not  so  much  a  particular  system  as 

the  folly  of  putting  faith  in  any  rigid  system.  .  .  as  a 

substitute  for  humane  regard  of  the  individual." 

Lionel  Stevenson,  in  The  Ordeal  of  George  Meredith 
(1953;  rpt.  New  York:   Russell  and  Russell,  1967) ,  makes 
clear  a  situation  which  might  puzzle  a  hasty  reader.   If 
Meredith  is  sympathetic  to  the  plights  of  women,  why  is 
Richard's  mission  "foolish"?   First,  because  its  chief 
foundation  is  self-importance;  second,  because  such  work 
belongs  to  the  mature  and  responsible,  like  Austin  Wentworth, 
who  redeemed  his  sexual  misconduct  by  marrying  a  housemaid. 

John  Morris,  in  his  article  "Inherent  Principles  of 
Order  in  Richard  Feverel, "   Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association   78,      333-340,  suggests  the  novel's 
two  basic  metaphors  are  the  romantic  ideal  of  chivalry  and 
the  comic  idea  of  the  mask.   For  a  more  complete  discussion 
of  chivalric  imagery  in  the  novel  see  Phyllis  Bartlett's 
study,  "Richard  Feverel:   Knight  Errant, "   Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,   63,   (July,  1959),  329-340. 

o 

Joyce  O.  Nebel,  in  Simplicity  out  of  Complexity  in 
the  Works  of  Meredith,  (Diss.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967), 
also  feels  the  individual  must  shed  his  ego  and  adjust  to  the 
preexisting  social  structure  without  becoming  a  mechanical 
part  of  his  society.   That  balance  between  man  and  world, 
I  argue,  has  been  lost  when  one  must  assume  a  mask. 

9 

Joseph  Warren  Beach  is  aware  of  Meredith's  attitude 

toward  a  special  Providence  when  he  states  in  The  Comic 
Spirit  in  George  Meredith,  p.  47:  "The  reader  of  Meredith 
knows  how  scornful  he  is  of  the  inclination  to  throw  on  fate 
the  responsibility  for  the  course  of  one's  life  ....   It 
leads  one  to  neglect  a  study  of  the  real  causes  outside  or; 
within  one's  self,  that  lead  to  disaster  or  success  .... 
But  for  a  man  to  devise  a  scientific  system  for  avoiding 
destiny  is  an  absurd  paradox. " 


CHAPTER  THREE 
SANDRA  BELLONI :   THE  ORDEAL  AS  MUSICAL  PUPPET  SHOW 

While  working  within  the  same  ordeal  structure  deline- 
ated in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  Meredith  introduces 
in  Sandra  Belloni   new  experiments  in  structure  and  subject 
matter,  advancing,  if  somewhat  awkv/ardly  yet  perceptibly, 
to  a  more  internal,  individualized  examination  of  the  or- 
deal process.   The  more  objective  style  of  the  earlier  novel 
places  a  heavier  burden  on  its  plot,  even  though  the  author 
feels  free  to  examine  the  content  of  each  character's  mind. 
However,  in  Sandra  Belloni  the  author  as  historian,  the 
relator  of  the  incident,  is  frequently  overridden  by  the 
author  as  philosopher,  the  interpreter  of  action.   The  ten- 
sion created  by  the  pull  between  these  two  roles  is  not 
always  artistically  satisfactory,  since  the  reader  often 
feels  distracted  and  confused  by  authorial  intrusion,  but 
the  novel's  style  is  significant  in  an  examination  of  any 
thematic  and  structural  evolution  of  Meredith's  works,  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  the  opposite  pole  from  the  style  he 
adopts  in  the  last  novel  to  be  considered  in  this  study. 
The  Amazing  Marriage,  where  action  is  superimposed  upon 
philosophy  and  internal  monologue  rather  than  the  reverse. 

As  in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel ,  the  reader  con- 
fronts in  this  novel  a  group  of  static  characters,  one  of 
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whom  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  protagonist's  strug- 
gle toward  growth.   Their  eyes  are  fixed  steadily  upon  the 
World's  opinion,  as  they  mould  their  responses  to  its  de- 
mands as  well  as  to  their  own  internalized,  unrealistic 
ideals.   However,  it  is  in  the  figure  of  the  protagonist 
that  we  find  a  significant  change  from  the  earlier  novel  be- 
cause, unlike  Richard,  Sandra  Belloni  is  more  instinctively 
a  "child  of  Nature";  in  fact,  she  is  much  like  Lucy  in  her 
reactions  though  infinitely  more  intense.   The  fact  that  she 
is  a  woman  accounts  for  part  of  the  change,  but  a  large  cause 
of  her  difference  from  "the  Hope  of  Raynham"  is  that  her 
character  has  been  permitted  to  develop  without  a  System;  so 
when  ordeal  arrives,  when  the  stasis  of  Wilfred's  sentimen- 
tality pressures  her  to  fit  a  pattern,  she  fights  back  with 
the  instinctive  weapons  of  Nature  and  can  be  neither  threat- 
ened nor  cajoled  into  conformity.   Like  Richard,  her  battle 
is  not  directly  against  the  World,  but  against  its  represen- 
tatives who  create  internal  confusion  by  the  demands  they  make, 

The  type  of  inflexibility  against  which  Sandra  must  con- 
tend is  of  a  different  quality  from  that  confronting  Richard. 

2 

She  must  struggle  against  the  folly  of  sentimentality,   the 

superfluity  of  emotion,  while  he  was  menaced  by  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  superabundant  intellect.   One  final  and  happy 
difference  between  Richard  and  Sandra  is  that  she  success- 
fully weathers  her  ordeal,  avoids  imbalance,  and  emerges  a 
mature  character,  grown  in  wisdom,  aware  of  her  individuality, 
and  capable  of  guiding  her  life,  unswayed  by  either  false 
passion  or  selfish  intellect. 
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In  Sandra  Belloni,  as  in  all  Meredith's  novels,  there  is 

a  careful,  deliberate  juxtaposition  of  sentimental  and 

natural  characters.   Just  as  in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel 

there  were  many  egoistical  characters,  all  reflecting  to 

limited  degrees  the  monomania  of  their  Chief,  in  this  novel 

one  finds  a  plethora  of  minor  sentimentalists  exhibiting  on 

lesser  scales  the  pure  sentiment  embodied  in  the  person  and 

behavior  of  Wilfrid  Pole.   It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 

Meredith  does  not  totally  damn  the  sentimentalist  as  an 

excrescence.   Because  sentimentality  is  a  step  which  man's 

character,  as  well  as  the  social  order,  must  pass  through  if 

ideal  growth  is  to  be  achieved,  the  sentimentalist  is  a 

necessary  eyesore: 

Such  persons  come  to  us  in  the  order  of  civiliza- 
tion.  In  their  way  they  help  to  civilize  us. 
Sentimentalists  are  a  perfectly  natural  growth 
of  a  fat  soil  ....   I  dare  not  say  that  civilized 
man  is  to  be  studied  with  the  eye  of  the  naturalist; 
but  my  vulgar  meaning  might  almost  be  twisted  to 
convey  that  our  sentimentalists  are  a  variety  owing 
their  existence  to  a  certain  prolonged  term  of  com- 
fortable feeding.   The  pig,  it  will  be  retorted, 
passes  likewise  through  his  training.   He  does. 
But  in  him  it  is  not  combined  with  an  indigestion 
of  high  German  romances. (p.  6) 

Actually,  the  sentimentalist,  in  the  extreme  sensitivity 
of  his  feelings,  represents  an  improvement  over  the  slimy 
primordial  self,  but  the  author  would  not  have  the  individ- 
ual stop  in  this  half-way  house  to  optimum  natural  develop- 
ment.  Just  as  with  the  egoist,  self  is  the  main  concern  of 
the  sentimentalist,  as  he  evaluates  each  circumstance  he 
meets.   And  ideally  it  is  not  until  self  is  transcended  that 
man  reaches  his  full  potential  for  unselfish  action. 
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The  lines  of  battle  for  Sandra's  ordeal  are  drawn 
principally  between  herself  as  a  "child  of  Nature"  and  the 
Pole  family  as  instruments  of  sentiment.   A  further  dramatic 
contrast  between  the  two  camps  is  provided  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  Sandra's  love  for  Wilfrid  and  the  romance  of  Cornelia 
Pole  and  Sir  Purcell  Barrett.   Other  sentimentalists  not  dir- 
ectly involved  in  these  central  conflicts  will  be  mentioned 
only  tangentially.   The  Pole  sisters,  who  feel  immense  super- 
iority to  the  simplicity  of  Sandra,  possess  as  their  "Single 
Idea"  the  scheme  of  becoming  ornaments  to  society,  "rising 
in  the  World."   Since  they  are  daughters  of  a  London  merchant, 
their  situation,  founded  as  it  is  solely  on  the  possession  of 
"vulgar"  money,  is  tenuous,  and  life  becomes  a  ritualized 
game  in  which  they  force  themselves  upward  in  society.   In 
this  game,  called  "Fine  Shades  and  Nice  Feelings,"  they 
valiantly  remodel  their  minds,  habits,  and  allegiances  to 
their -ideal  of  the  socially  acceptable,  finding  ample  reward 
in  invitations  to  dine  with  the  neighboring  gentry.   Their 
insistence  on  living  a  life  patterned  by  an  external  force 
makes  their  responses  predictable  and  rigid.   In  common  with 
all  Meredith's  selfish,  static  characters,  these  girls  develop 
inflated  opinions  of  their  own  worth,  to  the  extent  that  they 
wonder  how  their  little  father  with  his  less  than  perfect 
grammar  can  be  the  parent  of  such  paragons. 

Also  in  common  with  other  Meredithian  figures  of  inflexi- 
bility (witness  Sir  Austin  Feverel) ,  the  girls  lack  the  in- 
dispensable, sanative  possession  of  a  sense  of  humor — the^  best 
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prescription  for  putting  emotions  in  perspective.   They 
cannot  laugh  at  themselves,  nor  do  they  understand  why 
ludicrous  Mrs.  Chump  creates  gales  of  suppressed  amuse- 
ment in  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Lupin.   This  unfortunate  relative, 
because  she  knows  her  mirth  is  frowned  upon,  attempts  to 
choke  it  out  of  existence  even  though  it  demands  expres- 
sion crying,  "I'm  Nature."   Cornelia  fears  her  aunt  is  af- 
flicted with  some  "disease,"  and  Mrs.  Lupin  herself  suspects 
her  sense  of  humor  somehow  makes  her  abnormal. 

Also  like  Sir  Austin  and  Sir  Willoughby,  the  Poles  find 
"cutting"  necessary  to  preserve  the  image  they  wish  to  pro- 
ject.  They  use  people  as  they  would  disposable  instruments, 
and  once  they  have  achieved  the  end  a  given  person  could  help 
them  gain,  that  person  is  "sacrificed"  to  their  further 
advancement.   They  "manage"  people  and  shift  them  about  like 
inanimate  objects: 

The  circle  which  the  ladies  of  Brookfield  were 
designing  to  establish  just  now  was  of  this  receipt: 
—Celebrities,  London  residents,  and  County  notables, 
all  in  their  several  due  proportions  were  to  meet, 
mix,  and  revolve:   the  Celebrities  to  shine;  the 
Metropolitans  to  act  as  satellites;  the  County  . 
ignoramuses  to  feel  flattered  in  knowing  that  all 
stood  forth  for  their  amusement:   they  being  the  butt 
of  the  quick-witted  Metropolitans,  whom  they  despised, 
while  the  sons  of  renown  were  encouraged  to  be  con- 
scious of  their  magnanimous  superiority  over  both 
sets,  for  whose  entertainment  they  were  ticketed. 
(p.  22) 
Even  their  interest  in  music,  the  interest  that  causes  them 
to  befriend  Sandra,  is  hypocritical.   They  see  it  as  a  way 
to  get  important  persons  to  one's  drawing  room.   They  much 
prefer  to  "play  upon"  people,  and  they  admire  only  those 
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who  can  compose  harmonious  strains  on  the  social  instru- 
ment. 

Egoist-like,  they  feel  entitled  by  forces  beyond  them- 
selves to  achieve  social  happiness,  and  "Providence"  be- 
comes their  ally  as  they  break  with  their  former  "City" 
friends.   "Oh!   To  soar  out  of  such  a  set  as  this,  of 
which  Laura  Tinley  is  a  sample,  are  not  some  trifling  acts 
of  inhumanity  and  practice  in  the  art  of  "cutting"  permis- 
sable?   So  the  Ladies  had  often  asked  of  the  Unseen  in 
their  onward  course  .  .  .  "  (p.  212) .   Even  when  their  scheme 
is  brought  to  a  halt  by  their  father's  business  reversals, 
they  find  it  impossible  to  believe  the  "Celestial  Powers" 
would  add  disgrace  to  poverty  and  cause  their  own  fall  to 
ruin  innocent  investors  as  well. 

By  using  the  game  of  "Fine  Shades  and  Nice  Feelings," 
their  vulnerable  selves  are  screened  from  the  World.   This 
game  possesses  its  own  test  of  value,  and  the  sisters  pro- 
tect the  "nerve  of  ridicule"  by  isolating  any  who  cannot  meet 
their  standards  and  "freezing  them  out."   As  "Pole,"  "Polar," 
and  "North  Pole"  they  construct  icy  armors  as  effective  as 
Sir  Austin's  mask,  and  thereby  render  themselves  incapable 
of  any  significant  action  because  they  deprive  themselves  of 
knowing  any  type  of  behavior  but  the  one  they  approve.   loan 
Williams  outlines  some  ways  in  which  these  static  modes  of 
response  differentiate  the  Pole  Sisters  from  Sandra: 

During  the  action  both  they  and  Sandra  have  to 
endure  experiences  which  test  their  pretensions 
and  strength  of  character.   The  sisters  come  under 
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pressure  from  elements  in  external  reality 
whose  existence  they  refuse  to  recognize,  and 

'are  eventually  brought  low  by  fundamental 

weaknesses  in  character.   Their  collapse  demon- 
strates the  truth  of  Meredith's  assertion  that 
growth  to  a  higher  nature  than  the  ordinary  is 
possible  only  on  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  reality  of  human  character,  including  its 
cruder  elements.   Sandra  emerges  from  her  ordeal 
with  greater  maturity  and  integrity  because  she 
never  attempts  to  evade  reality  or  to  pretend 
that  oharacter  and  circumstances  are  other  than 
they  really  are. 3. 

Their  brother  Wilfrid  embodies  even  more  grotesquely 
the  tangled  character  woven  by  sentimentality.   Meredith 
points  out  to  the  reader  that  this  young  man  has  potential 
to  overthrow  the  strictures  which  are  its  outgrowth,  and  he 
suggests  early  in  the  novel  that  maturity  will  cause  a 
readjustment  in  Wilfrid's  reactions  to  circumstance.   How- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  Richard  Feverel,  no  such  advance- 
ment occurs;,  he  is  "locked  into"  a  specific  mode  of  response 
too  deeply  engrained  to  alter.   Instead  of  undergoing  the 
novel's  main  ordeal,  Wilfrid  actuates  Sandra's  trial,  since 
he  is  the  most  static  character  with  whom  she  must  interact. 
In  the  denoument  Wilfrid,  instead  of  emerging  a  mature  man, 
degenerates  into  a  ludicrous- automaton,  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  immature  emotions.   ■ 

His  system  of  response  is- similar  to  that  of  all 
Meredith's  inflexible  characters:   he  is  oversensitive,  too 
proud,  and  out  of  touch  with  reality.   He  forces  life  to 
conform  to  his  "ideal"  rather  than  accepting  it  as  it  is  and 
adapting  himself  to  its  realities.   His  sentimental  approach 
makes  him  behave  much  like  the  dog  who  begs  to  have  his  ears 
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scratched,  but  Wilfrid's  pride  siibsequently  causes  him  to 
despise  not  only  the  scratcher  but  the  desire  to  be  scratched. 
The  rigidity  of  Wilfrid's  responses  is  also  reflected  in  his 
tendency  to  be  "played  upon"  as  if  he  were  an  inanimate 
instrument  and,  depending  upon  which  strings  are  touched, 
emitting  sweet  or  sour  music.   Life  consequently  becomes 
an  emotional  see-saw  of  need  and  surfeit,  the  need  creating 
bizarre  behavior,  the  surfeit  unintentional  cruelty. 

Sir  Willoughby's  maxim,  "Possession  without  obligation 
to  the  object  possessed  approaches  felicity,"  applies  to 
Wilfrid  as  well  as  Sir  Austin.   When  Sandra  arrives  at 
Brookfield,  the  admiration  her  voice  excites  creates  an 
interest  in  Wilfrid  because  general  acclaim  makes  her  a 
desirable  object  to  possess.   At  all  times  Wilfrid  has  a 
careful  eye  on  the  World  and,  when  he  is  wooing  Lady  Charlotte 
Chillingworth  to  advance  his  social  position  (he  is  "in 
harness"  to  her  as  Meredith  neatly  phrases  it) ,  the  accolades 
the  same  World  places  at  Sandra's  feet  seem  to  excuse  his 
attraction  to  her.   Sandra  is  vibrant  and  passionate,  where- 
as Lady  Charlotte  is  intellectual  and  cool,  but  the  greatest 
egoistical  consideration  is  the  satisfaction  of  Wilfrid's 
pride  that  he  is  Sandra's  first  lover,  while  at  thirty  Lady 
Charlotte  has  been  "soiled"  by  masculine  attention.   Wilfrid 
plays  his  double  game,  adroitly  skirting  all  Sandra's  sug- 
gestions about  marriage  simply  because  he  cannot  commit  him- 
self to  such  a  positive  action.   Day  to  day  enjoyment  of  her 
caresses  is  as  far  as  he  will  commit  himself.   He  enjoys  the 
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exalted  position  of  being  a  woman's  "prime  luminary,"  but 
he  rejects  any  responsibility  for  her. 

To  love  such  a  girl  as  Sandra  is  particularly  dif- 
ficult for  a  sentimentalist,  because  she  is  so  grounded  in 
reality  that  her  clear  vision  and  straightforward  behavior 
are  embarassing.   He  expects  a  woman's  actions  to  be  swathed 
in  "Fine  Shades  and  Nice  Feelings,"  so  when  Sandra  speaks  of 
days  of  poverty  when  she  existed  on  potatoes,  or  when  she 
bluntly  describes  herself  as  feeling  as  if  she  had  been 
emptied  out  of  a  sack,  it  requires  all  Wilfrid's  powers  of 
idealization  to  place  her  back  on  the  pedestal  she  must 
occupy  to  deserve  his  love.   Twice  this  "unbred"  girl  forces 
him  into  direct  contact  with  beer,  the  odious  drink  of  the 
"common  man,"  and  once  she  necessitates  his  actual  flight 
from  her  because  her  hair,  redolent  of  pipe  smoke,  is 
destroying  his  ideal.   Her  plain  speaking  and  acting  is 
fatal  to  sentiment,  but  reality  can  be  temporarily  cheated 
by  fantasy: 

Love,  with  his  accustomed  cunning,  managed  thus 
to  lift  her  out  of  the  mire  and  array  her  in  his. 
golden  dress:   to  idealize  her,  as  we  say.   Recon- 
ciled for  the  hour  were  the  contesting  instincts 
in  the  nature  of  this  youth:   the  adoration  of 
feminine  refinement  and  the  susceptibilities  to  sen- 
suous impressions,  (pp.  107-108) 

Again  the  romantic  liaison  is  the  catalyst  to  ordeal. 

Wilfrid  has  "good  stuff"  in  him,  but  until  his  meeting  with 

Sandra  his  mettle  has  not  been  tried.   He  has,  Meredith 

interjects,  been  fattening  on  prosperity,  but  prosperity  cannot 
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prove  worth.   That  is  the  province  of  adversity,  which  tries 
the  powers  of  endurance  and  "should  be  a  periodical  visitor." 
Adversity  combined  with  circumstance  can  fuse  the  "double 
man"  into  a  unified  individual;  Wilfrid  fails  to  become  uni- 
fied because  he  does  not  "embrace  life,"  but  attempts  to 
harness  it  to  his  own  selfish  needs.   When  Nature  sees  ordeal 
approach  the  individual  she  asks: 

Has  he  the  heart  to  take  and  keep  an  impression? 
For,  if  he  has,  circumstance  will  force  him  on 
and  carve  the  figure  of  a  brave  man  out  of  that 
mass  of  contradictions.   In  return  for  such  bene- 
fits, he  pays  forfeit  commonly  of  the  dearest 
things  prized  by  him  in  this  terrestrial  life. 
Whereat,  albeit  created  man  by  her,  he  reproaches 
nature,  and  the  sculptor,  circumstance;  forgetting 
that  to  make  man  is  their  sole  duty,  and  that  what 
betrayed  him  was  the  difficulty  thrown  in  their  way 
by  his  quondam  Self — the  pleasant  boonfellow. 
[italic  mine]  (p.  112) 

This  self  is  the  "devil"  of  pride  which,  from  childhood, 

has  fiddled  such  a  pleasant  tune  that  to  continue  to  respond 

to  it  in  adulthood  and  to  create  variations  on  its  central 

theme  is  the  most  gratifying  form  of  existence. 

When  it  has  become  clear  that  Wilfrid  is  not  going  to 

grow  and  develop  as  a  character,  that  he  will  forever  be  in 

thrall  to  sentiment,  his  behavior  appears  twice  as  foolish 

and  erratic.   He  loses  all  caution  and  becomes  weakmindedly 

persistent  in  his  endeavors  to  "have  his  cake  and  eat  it": 

to  possess  both  Sandra  and  Lady  Charlotte.   For  a  long  period 

of  time  he  cannot  understand  why  the  trial  he  inflicted  on 

Sandra  has  so  incomprehensibly  altered  her  character,  and  he 

interprets  her  new  reserve,  which  is  in  reality  the  outward 

manifestation  of  new  inner  strength,  as  games  girls  play 
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with  their  lovers.   He  refuses  to  believe  he  can  no  longer 
extract  sv/eet  chords  from  her  soul  while  he  remains  suscep- 
tible to  her  music. 

Loss  of  a  possession  it  was  a  pleasure  to  own  stings 
Wilfrid  in  much  the  same  way  the  loss  of  Lady  Blandish  af- 
fects Sir  Austin  Feverel.   The  prospect  of  Sandra's  reject- 
ing him  as  anything  but  a  friend  excites  Wilfrid  to  mount 
"Hippogriff"  and  fling  himself  headlong  into  an  orgy  of 
sentiment.   Hippogriff  is  one  of  the  creatures  created  by 
Meredith  to  personify  static  behavior,  just  as  the  griffin 
represents  Sir  Austin's  egoism.   The  beast  Wilfrid  mounts 
is  the  product  of  overheated,  hoarded  sentiments  which 
"assume  a  form  of  vitality"  that  looks  like  passion  but  is 
not.   True  passion  is  never  divorced  from  common  sense,  but 
Hippogriff  has  no  ties  to  earth,  and  his  rider,  abandoning 
all  direction  to  him,  careens  madly  in  pursuit  of  a  single 
purpose,  ignoring  the  implications  of  his  impulsive  action. 

This,  then  is  the  "hero"  naive  Sandra  loves,  unworthy 
of  her  though  he  be.   Sandra,  unlike  her  "Lover,"  as  she 
ingenuously  calls  him,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Pole  family, 
shows  in  many  ways  that  she  is  a  true  "child  of  Nature"  who  can 
transcend  the  mechanical  responses  of  the  sentimentalist. 
She  is  alive  with  natural  passion  which  she  does  not  filter 
through  layers  of  rigid  conventionalism,  and  she  enthusiasti- 
cally enjoys  the  commonplace  and  mundane.   To  the  Poles' 
disgust,  this  appreciation  of  the  ordinary  is  really  her 
forte.   She  has  a  sparkling  talent  for  creating  immediacy  in 
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experience,  refusing  to  ascend  to  the  lofty  heights  of 
.abstraction  required  to  play  the  game  of  "Fine  Shades  and 
Nice  Feelings."   Her  fervor  for  Italy's  independence  cannot 
exist  merely  as  an. ideal,  and  she  constantly  objectifies  it 
with  concrete  images  of  suffering  and  references  to  actual 
people  who  have  sacrificed  for  their  country. 

In  addition,  she  possess  the  natural  endowment  of  an 
astonishingly  pure  contralto  voice,  which  reflects  her 
deepest  emotions  and  is  so  connected  with  her  spiritual  well- 
being  that  it  temporarily  disappears  during  her  ordeal.   Music 
is  an  integral  part  of  Sandra's  nature  and  her  desire  to 
serve,  to  please  and  to  inspirit,  not  an  artificial  adorn- 
ment as  it  is  in  the  Pole  sisters,  who  play  upon  Society, 
or  Wilfrid,  who  enjoys  being  played  upon. 

Lastly,  Meredith  always  associates  Sandra  with  natural 
images.   The  lyrical  quality  he  employs  to  set  the  meeting 
of  Richard  and  Lucy  apart  from  the  general  ironic  tone  of 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  is  again  employed  only  in  : 
scenes  where  Sandra  is  the  focal  point  of  the  action.   Signi- 
ficantly, these  images  are  always  verdant  and  pulsing  with 
life,  while  natural  imagery  descriptive  of  the  novel's  senti- 
mentalists is  rotten  and  decaying,  as  is  the  wasted  willow 
tree  where  Cornelia  and  Sir  Purcell  Barrett  meet  for  senti- 
mental dalliance.  ~   . 

When  Sandra  is  finally  made  aware  that  Wilfrid  is  play- 
ing a  double  game,  she  flees  to  solitude  where,  with  the  help 
of  Marinis,  Italian  partisans,  and  the  wise  Merthyr  Powys  (a 
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type  of  Austin  Wentworth--a  sentimentalist,  it  is  true,  but 
one  committed  to  constructive  action) ,  she  salvages  the 
wreckage  of  her  emotions  and  emerges  a  more  stable,  self- 
disciplined  person.   However,  before  this  metamorphosis 
occurs,  she  quietly  bears  almost  intolerable  mental  and  emo- 
tional anguish,  which  is  compounded  by  the  loss  of  her  sing- 
ing voice.   After  personally  witnessing  Wilfrid's  perfidy, 
as  she  numbly  returns  to  London  by  train,  the  only  sensi- 
bility aroused  in  her  is  her  response  to  the  meadows  flying 
by  and  her  proud  knowledge  that  she  still  has  her  voice:   she 
relies  instinctively  on  Nature  for  comfort.   However,  when 
she  temporarily  loses  this  gift  in  the  dark  hours  of  suf- 
fering, she  despairs  (as  if  Nature  herself  had  relaxed  her 
hold)  and  she  contemplates  suicide.   Mary  Gretton  declares 
of  Meredith's  heroines  generally  and  Sandra  particularly: 

His  noble  women,  one  and  all,  win  to  their  spiritual 
freedom  through  suffering.   Sandra,  humiliated, 
craves  to  see  herself  of  worth  in  other  people's 
eyes.   The  question  is — as  Meredith  sees  it — will 
she  employ  her  merely  feminine  and  mercantile 
attributes,  trade  on  her  appearance,  or  will  she 
determine  to  be  valuable  in  her  own  eyes,  mould 
herself  from  within  outwards?^ 

But  Sandra  is  composed  of  strong  emotional  material  and,  as 

she  rises  from  this  low  point,  brought  back  to  life  in  a 

manner  of  speaking  by  the  love  of  her  friends,  particularly 

Merthyr,.  she  anticipates  the  return  of  her  voice,  feeling 

each  day  more  certain  of  its  inevitable  reappearance. 

As  Tracy  Runningbrook  writes  to  Wilfrid,  Sandra's 

ordeal  has  perfected  her;  has  rubbed  away  the  rough  edges  of 
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girlhood  and  left  a  beautiful  woman  full  of  wisdom,  strength, 

and  tenderness.   Not  only  is  the  change  manifested  in  her 

outward  demeanor:   her  thinking  is  likewise  altered,  and 

Tracy  automatically  resorts  to  musical  imagery  to  point  the 

contrast  between  Wilfrid's  and  Sandra's  attitudes  toward 

love  as  they  now  exist:  • 

.  -   "If  you  can  fancy  a  girl  at  her  age  being 

able  to  see,  that  it's  a  woman's  duty  to  her- 
self and  the  world  to  be  artistic — -to  perfect 
the  thing  of  beauty  she  is  meant  to  be  by  nature! 
— and,  seeing,  too,  that  Love. is  an  instrument 
like  any  other  thing  and  that  we  must  play  upon 
^  it  with  considerable  gentleness,  and  that  tearing 
at  it  or  dashing  it  to  earth,  making  it  howl  and 
quiver,  is  madness,  and  not  love! — I  assure  you 
she  begins  to  see  it."  (p.  481) 

Wilfrid's  response,  fired  by  this  description,  is  to  mount 

Hippogriff,  to  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his  emotions 

and  try  to  regain  Sandra's  love.   Her  growing  maturity  finds 

no  echo  in  his  stagnant  character. 

When  Sandra,  as  anticipated,  regains  her  voice,  it  has 

become  richer  and  more  passionate  than  it  was  before  her 

ordeal,  reflecting  the  new  depths  of  knowledge  and  feeling 

her  nature  has  reached.   In  a  scene  paralleling  that  which 

introduced  her,  she  again  sings  in  the  woods,  and  it  seems 

to  Tracy  as  he  listens  at  a  distance,  that  her  voice  is  hardly 

real — as  if  it  were  a  disembodied  spirit  of  that  enchanted 

spot.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sandra  always  seems 

better  able  to  sing  outdoors.   Her  voice,  hitherto  an  untrained 

gift  of  Nature,  sometimes  falters  in  drawing  rooms,  but  under 

trees  and  the  night  sky  it  is  powerful,  as  if  it  touched  its 

origin  and  gained  strength. 
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Indeed,  she  is  closely  associated  with  particular 
natural  imagery  throughout  the  novel:   trees,  moonlight, 
rushing  clouds,  running  streams  all  emphasize  her  dramatic 
closeness  to  Nature.   These  beauties  profoundly  move  Sandra, 
and  Meredith  comments  that  such  surroundings  : create  her 
ability  to  translate  to  others  through  her   voice  the  powers 
they  stir  in  her.   Not  only  does  Nature  inspire  her  talent, 
however.   Sandra,  like  Lucy,  is  also  described  physically 
in  natural  terms,  seeming  like  the  latter  to  have  sprung 
directly  from  earth:   "Her  face  was  like  the  after-sunset 
across  a  rose-garden,  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle  poised 
outspread  on  the  light"  (p.  201) .   In  her  final  triumph  all 
Nature  lies  expectant  for  her  voice  as  she  charms  the  woods 
around  Lady  Gosstre's  estate.   The  poetic  description  employ- 
ed here  sets  the  mood  for  the  manifestation  of  her  oneness 
with  Nature,  her  recovered  voice: 

A  sharp  breath  of  air  had  passed  along  the  dews, 
and  all  the  young  green  of  the  fresh  season  shone 
in  the  white  jewels.   The  sky,  set  with  very  dim 
distant  stars,  was  in  grey  light  around  a  small 
brilliant  moon.   Every  space  of  earth  lifted  clear 
to  her;  the  woodland  listened;  and  in  the  bright 
silence  the  nightingales  sang  loud.  (p.  593) 

Unlike  the  other  women  in  the  novel — Lady  Charlotte, 
Georgiana  Ford,  and  the  Pole  sisters — Sandra  is  warm  and 
affectionate.   Her  passionate  emotions  are  as  strong  as  a 
tropical  storm,  and  no  false  sense  of  -delicacy  dictates  that 
she  act  contrary  to  common  sense  and  dissemble  her  true  feel- 
ings.  She  will  make  any  sacrifice  for  those  she  loves,  and 
her  main  reason  for  finally  leaving  to  study  in  Italy  is  to 
bribe  Mr.  Pericles  to  ease  business  pressures  on  the  Poles. 
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Her  passionate  nature,  however,  extends  as  well  to  the 
lowlier  spheres  of  existence,  and  the  Poles'  behavior  is 
rendered  more  wooden  in  comparison  as  Sandra  embraces 
experiences  they  judge  shocking  or  laughable  according 
to  the  rules  of  their  "Game"  and  "Scheme."   It  is  ironic 
that  their  restrictive  way  of  life  sJiould  be  preserved  by 
a  loan  from  a  "vulgar"  girl  with  a  much  too  hearty  appetite, 
who  does  not  try  to  hide  that  she  is  an  animal,  whose  fin- 
gers do  not  "melt,"  but  remain  solid  when  they  are  pressed, 
who  begs  the  gardener  not  to  shave  the  daisies  from  the  lawn 
to  make  it  smooth,  who  condescends  to  sing  country  songs  for 
yokels  in  a  fair  booth - 

When  Sir  Purcell  Barrett  argues  with  her  that  there  is 
more  nobility  and  grace  in  sadness  than  in  mirth,  he  is 
revolted  when  Sandra  cites  "dogs,  and  cats ,  and  birds,  and 
all  things  of  Nature  that  rejoiced  and  revelled,  in  sup- 
port of  the  opposite  view"  (p.  416) .   The  etheral,  abstract, 
idealizing  sentimentalist  prefers  not  to  be  compared  to 
blood-filled  creatures ,  and  he  secretly  thinks  Sandra  herself 
is  uncouth  and  animalistic.      "       '  ,  '  r 

Because  of  her.  closeness  to  Nature,  Sandra  is  able  to 

master  her  ordeal,  making  it  yield  growth.   As  Merthyr  points 

out  to  Georgiana,  she  begins  her  experience  with  sorrow  as 

an  emotional  child.   Merthyr  realizes  Sandra  needs  trial 

before  she  will  be  capable  of  great  artistry,  and  she  begins 

to  understand  what  he  means : 

".  .  .if  she  has  outnumbered  the  years  of  a 
child,  she  is  no  further  advanced  than  a  child. 
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owing  to  what  she  has  to  get  rid  of.   She  is 
overburdened  with  sensations  that  set  her  head 
on  fire.   Her  solid,  firm  and  gentle  heart 
keeps  her  balanced,  so  long  as  there  is  no  one 
playing  on  it.   That  a  fool  should  be  doing  so, 
is  scarcely  her  fault."   (p.  499) 

Sandra  learns  to  obey  her  natural  impulses  and, 
unlike  the  Poles,  to  reject  any  response  that  seems  outside 
the  rhythm  of  her  spirit.   Like  Lucy  Feverel,  she  finally 
rejects  false  heroics  and  fantasies  she  fostered  at  the 
risk  of  denying  her  real  individuality;  she  no  longer  dreams 
of  Wilfrid  conquering  the  Austrians  with  the  sword  v/hile 
she  inspires  Italian  resistance  with  song,  nor  does  she 
long  remain  in  the  thrall  of  pleasant,  egoistical  martyr- 
dom, forgetting  her  career  for  Wilfrid's  sake.   Instead,  to 
complete  the  labor  of  self-discipline  begun  by  her  ordeal, 
she  leaves  for  Italy  well  aware,  as  she  tells  Merthyr  in 
her  parting  letter,  that  she  is  growing.   She  intends^  to 
permit  this  growth  process  to  continue  uninterrupted  for 
three  years,  and  not  even  Merthyr  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "play  upon  her  heart."   The  seed  in  her  is  good 
and  can  now  be  left  to  mature  naturally. 

As  in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  love  between  the 
sexes  creates  the  initial  pull  of  static  against  flexible 
behavior,  and  Meredith  dramatically  demonstrates  by  a  jux- 
taposition of  the  loves  of  Cornelia  Pole  and  Sir  Purcell 
Barrett,  and  Wilfrid  and  Sandra  the  ways  in  which  the  in- 
flexibilities of  sentimentality  can  become  deadly.   Of 
these  four  individuals,  only  Sandra  emerges  stronger,  not 
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undermined  by  her  own  emotions.   Had  she  too  been  a  senti- 
mentalist, her  fate  would  doubtless  have  been  similar  to 
Cornelia's. 

Cornelia  is  Sandra's  opposite  both  in  temperament  and 
the  ways  she  responds  to  experience.   Instead  of  passion, 
she  displays  an  armor  of  freezing  indifference.   Of  all  the 
sisters  she  is  the  most  distant  from  and  the  most  critical 
of  the  "World."   So  rigid  is  she  that,  whilfe  her  sisters 
will  condescend  to  frenetic  active  measures  to  preserve 
their  schemes,  Cornelia  remains  elegantly  aloof,  Arabella 
and  Adela  admiring  how  in  her  effectiveness  Cornelia's 
"posture  triumphs  over  action"  (p.  552) .   She  is  hypocrit- 
ical while  Sandra  is  honest.   Cornelia  practices  personal 
and  social  deception  to  the  extent  of  encouraging  the  suit 
of  a  Parliamentary  bore.  Sir  Twickenham  Pryme,  while 
secretly  loving  Sir  Purcell,  a  penniless  baronet,  disin- 
herited partly  through  his  own  ill-conceived  stubbornness. 

Both  she  and  Sir  Purcell,  like  Wilfrid,  have  a  need 
to  idealize  the  beloved,  and  herein  lies  the  disaster  the 
sentimentalist  prepares  for  himself.   Just  as  Wilfrid  finds 
Sandra  more  valuable  when  he  pictures  her  as  a  famous  diva, 
Cornelia  excuses  Sir  Purcell 's  poverty  when  she  compares 
him  with  Saint  Francis:   automatically  the  World  which  dis- 
parages him  sinks  below  his  level.   Locked  into  the  need  to 
believe  in  the  ideal,  these  lovers  render  themselves  incap- 
able of  healthful  action.   Each  having  created  the  other  in 
his  own  image,   neither  can  understand  why  the  other  will 
not  move  to  make  their  situation  more  tenable.   Sir  Purcell 
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cannot  sympathize  with  Cornelia's  temporizing,  while  she 
cannot  comprehend  why  he  does  not  speak  to  her  father  and 
help  her  disentangle  herself  from  her  own  stratagems. 
Their  relationship  becomes  static  and  must  by  its  nature 
remain  so,  since  any  change  of  the  ideal  means  removal  of 
the  love.   Cornelia  herself  even  begins  to  suspect  one 
must  function  like  a  machine  to  live  up  to  an  ideal. 

Contrary  to  this  sentimental  idealizing,  Sandra  oper- 
ates straightforwardly,  initially  innocent  of  the  very  no- 
tion that  passion  can  involve  emotional  duplicity.   She 
never  quite  understands  the  relationship  between  Cornelia 
and  Sir  Purcell  as  they  speak  from  their  "masks"  about 
"bloodless"  matters.   She  sees  in  them  none  of  the  passion- 
ate desire  for  physical  contact  which  characterizes  her 
feeling  for  Wilfrid,  yet  she  knows  they  love  one  another. 
The  living,  almost  listening,  trees  which  surround  Sandra 
when  she  sings  in  the  forest  are  contrasted  to  the  dead 
willow  where  the  sentimental  couple  meet,  exchange  books 
and  letters,  and  sow  the  "ashy  fruit"  which  eventuates  in 
Sir  Purcell 's  suicide  at  its  roots:   a  victim  of  senti- 
mental (and  congenital)  madness. 

Sandra's  suggested  solution  to  this  couple's  dilemma 
is  as  alive  as  their  method  of  coping  is  mordant.   When, 
as  she  is  nearing  the  close  of  her  personal  ordeal  in 
London,  Sir  Purcell  unveils  his  heart  to  her,  Sandra  counsels 
action.   She  cannot  comprehend  a  lover  who,  knowing  himself 
loved  in  return,  will  not  claim  his  beloved  and  make  him- 
self happy.   Unfortunately  for  both  Cornelia  and  Sir  Purcell, 
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this  advice  is  proudly  rejected,  dismissed  as  yet  another 
example  of  Sandra's  uncouth  animalism.   The  only  force 
Sir  Purcell  believes  in  is  that  of  a  malevolent,  per- 
secuting Providence  actively  involved  in  creating  his 
personal  misery  since  his  earliest  childhood. 

His  answers  sadden  Sandra,  who,  now  that  she  has  con- 
quered her  own  desire  to  idealize,  does  not  wish  to  be  placed 
on  a  pedestal  and  sees  the  general  folly  involved  in  such 
perverted  self-worship-   She  has  realized  this  is  the  only 
place  a  woman  can  occupy  in  Wilfrid's  heart.   She  expresses 
this  insight  to  Georgiana: 

"You  pray,  and  you  wish  to  be  seen  as  you  are, 
do  you  not?   You  do.   Well,  if  you  knew  what 
love  is,  you  would  see  it  is  the  same.   You  wish 
him  to  see  and  know  you:   you  wish  to  be  sure 
that  he  loves  nothing  but  exactly  you;  it  must 
be  yourself.   You  are  jealous  of  his  loving  an 
idea  of  you  that  is  not  you.   You  think,  "He  will 
wake  up  and  find  his  mistake:'.'  or  you  think,  "That 
kiss  was  not  intended  for  me;"  not  "for  me  as  I 
am."   Those  are  tortures."   (p.  513) 

The  disastrous  nature  of  Cornelia's  sentimental  pas- 
sion for  Sir  Purcell,  as  well  as  the  ludicrous  spectacle 
of  Wilfrid  astride  Hippogriff,  are  foils  to  the  suffering, 
growth,  and  renewed  ties  with  life  Sandra  experiences.   Her 
close  attachment  to  common  sense  signals  to  her  when  a 
relationship  has  been  outgrown. 

Therefore,  Sandra  remains  the  novel's  most  "natural 
character,"  the  one  best  able  to  see  reality  clearly  and 
deal  with  it  directly,  not  perceiving  it  through  blinders 
imposed  by  a  "Scheme,"  a  "Game,"  or  an  excessive  sensibility. 


It  is  doubtless  the  rigidity  of  behavior  exhibited  by  the 
remaining  characters  which  suggests  to  the  "intrusive 
author"  of  Sandra  Belloni  the  prevailing  metaphor  of  life 
as  a  puppet  show  where  personalities  become  automatons, 
played  UTLon  V7hen  the  scientific  creator-observer,  in  the 
guise  of  author,  plucks  emotional  strings  he  knows  will 
elicit  predictable  responses.   Because  of  his  intention, 
stated  explicitly  and  frequently  to  the  reader,  to  expose 
the  machinery  of  his  puppets,  granting  them  only  limited 
powers  of  growth  and  personal  action,  the  author  himself 
becomes  Providence  to  his  characters,  manipulating  on  a 
larger  scale  but  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  Sir  Austin 
Feverel.   In  at  least  one  of  his  "asides"  to  the  audience 
he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  elaborate  a  "scientific  system" 
whereby  one's  emotional  state  might  be  assessed  by  the 
angle  of  his  hat. 

With  such  authorial  intrusion  the  specter  of  deter- 
minism again  looms  over  the  problem  of  ordeal  as  it  did  in 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  for  if  characters  are  totally 
at  the  mercy  of  their  creator  (and  the  insistence  is  that 
they  are) ,  how  can  the  reader  expect  their  behavior  to 
arise  from  inner  motivation?   Naturally,  every  novelist 
has  his  characters  "at  his  mercy"  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 

r 

since  they  are  expected  to  complete  a  pattern  devised  by 
his  imagination.   Meredith,  concerned  with  developing  in 
the  ordeal  motif  a  definition  of  his  philosophy,  could 
indeed  be  expected  to  embrace  a  style  wherein  action  becomes 


the  handmaiden  to  reflection.   Yet  he  has  already  demon- 
strated his  abhorrence  of  any  deterministic  system  which 
excuses  the  individual  from  responsibility  for  his  own 
behavior,  no  matter  how  deep  in  the  throes  of  circumstance. 
This  ability  to  choose  one's  course  of  action  will  neces- 
sitate certain  results,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  the  "be- 
coming," not  the  end  result.   Therefore,  Meredith  intro- 
duces yet  another  commentator  upon  the  action--the 
Philosopher.    Visualizing  the  structure  of  the  novel  as 
divided  between  the  actions  of  the  characters  (the  sup- 
posed "puppets"  to  be  manipulated)  and  the  contending 
voices  of  the  "author"  and  the  Philosopher  (really  exten- 
sions of  one  another) ,  let  us  see  how  the  basic  paradigm  of 
the  ordeal  motif  has  been  experimented  with,  though  basically 
unaltered  except  in  its  method  of  presentation. 

The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  while  delving  into  pro- 
blems of  motivation  and  response,  relies  more  heavily  upon 
plot — action — than  does  Sandra  Belloni ,  where  key  scenes 
are  frequently  performed  "offstage"  and  learned  of  only 
after  the  fact  at  second  or  third  hand.   While  the  pace  of 
the  former  novel  is  accelerated  or  slowed  according  to  the 
author's  requirements,  what  actually  happens  to  characters 
is  of  main  importance.   In  developing  the  concept  of  the 
ordeal,  Meredith  is  seen  constantly  seeking  to  subvert  the 
typical  linear  progression  of  action,  attempting  to  study 
the  individual  conflict  from  the  interior — a  case  in  which 
what  happens  in  a  character  is  equally,  if  not  more,  important 
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that  what  happens  to  him.    As  his  style  evolves,  he 
struggles  to  find  a  way  to  expose  this  internal  ordeal, 
and  in  Sandra  Belloni  he  uses  the  puppet  show  metaphor  to 
create  an  aura  of  artificiality  around  the  "action,"  the 
plot,  the  history.   His  basic  premise  is  that  the  facts 
of  the  tale  are  its  least  important  moral  denominator,  so 
he  intrudes  the  authorial  voice  and  the  Philosopher  to 
explain  broad  social  and  psychological  consequences  of 
characters'  actions. 

These  two  voices  (although  explicitly  proclaimed 
partners,  and  in  reality  two  different  facets  of  an  entity) 
are  themselves  presented  dramatically  as  they  attempt  to 
seize  the  spotlight  from  one  another  as  the  action  unfolds 
before  them.   They  are  not  diametrically  opposed  in  their 
opinions,  but  a  certain  dialectic  helps  form  a  vital  fore- 
ground.  At  times  they  do  not  totally  agree,  as  when  the 
Philosopher  denounces  the  puppet  fiction  and  proudly  asserts 
that  the  characters  have  been  moved  by  "no  arbitrary  hand," 
while  the  "author"  insists  on  the  necessity  of  illusion. 
But  typically  the  Philosopher  is  ironically  juxtaposed  to 
the  authorial  voice.   The  latter  will  expound  a  philo- 
sophical point,  only  to  have  the  former  seize  it  and  run 
on  at  pedantic  length,  necessitating  his  containment  as  he 
successively  "rushes  to  the  footlights."   The  author  is  aware 
that  such  a  digressive  style  will  not  capture  the  novel 
buyers,  a  fact  he  regrets  as  he  attempts  to  get  back  to  the 
action.   Nevertheless,  both  voices  express  the  belief  that 
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a  novel  about  current  English  society  should  explore 

moral  implications;  pointing  out  each  deadly  tint  of 

sentimentality  which  threatens  to  undermine  the  entire 

fabric  of  civilization. 

Therefore,  in  their  loquacious  partnership  the  two 

agree  on  the  evils  of  sentimentality  and  stasis.   The 

"author"  feels  sentimentality  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 

evolutionary  climb,  but  the  Philosopher,  who  is  a  purist, 

cannot  abide  the  animal  tail  dragging  behind  the  "stately, 

polished  creature  .  .  . '."   However,  on  one  requirement 

in  the  battle  against  inflexibility,  they  are  in  full  accord: 

the  value  of  laughter.   The  sentimentalist,  an  anomaly,  half 

man  and  half  beast,  is  at  least  a  cause  of  laughter  which 

in  itself  is  natural  and  wholesome: 

.  .  .  they  are  right  good  comedy;  for  which  I 
may  say  that  I  almost  love  them.  Man  is  the 
laughing  animal;  and  at  the  end  of  an  infinite 
search,  the  philosopher  finds  himself  clinging 
to  laughter  as  the  best  of  human  fruit,  purely 
human,  and  sane,  and  comforting.  So  let  us  be 
cordially  thankful  to  those  who  furnish  matter 
for  sound  embracing  laughter,  (p.  215) 

The  puppet  show  metaphor  and  the  blatantly  intrusive 

authorial  voice,  while  permitting  examination  of  the 

mechanics  of  ordeal,  are  cumbersome  and,  even  to  the 

Victorian  reading  public,  a  little  weighty  to  literary 

digestions.   In  the  next  novel  to  be  examined.  The  Adventures 

of  Harry  Richmond,  Meredith  utilizes  a  point  of  view  one 

would  automatically  expect  him  to  explore  in  his  search  to 

examine  the  inner  nature  of  the  ordeal.   The  biographical 

approach  offers  certain  advances  as  well  as  drawbacks  in 
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the  evolutionary  development  of  this  motif,  and  although 
it  is  a  style  Merdith  never  repeated,  an  examination  of 
its  theme  and  structure  is  vital  to  this  study. 


NOTES 

At  its  first  appearance  this  novel  was  entitled 
Emilia  in  England  and  paired  with  a  sister  volume,  Emilia 
in  Italy.   Subsequent  editions  changed  them  to  Sandra 
Belloni  and  Vittoria.   I  call  the  heroine  "Sandra" 
throughout  this  study  rather  than  "Emilia,"  as  she  is  more 
;  frequently  called.   Her  entire  name  is  Emilia  Allessandra 
Belloni  and,  since  the  characters  in  the  novel  have  a 
choice  of  what  to  call  her,  I  have  usurped  their  rights 
as  my  own . 

2 

loan  Williams,  "Emilia  in  England  and  Italy,"  in 

Meredith  Now:   Some  Critical.  Essays,  edited  by  Ian  Fletcher 
(New  York:   Barnes  and  Noble,  1971)",  p.  163n:  "Though 
Meredith  several  times  defined  sentimentalism  ...  it 
may  generally  be  defined  as  it  appears  in  his  work  as  the 
attempt  to  impose  on  reality  a  pattern  which  is  more  at- 
tractive to  the  svibject  than  that  which  actually  exists, 
it  may  therefore  be  the  result  of  crude  egoism  in  refined 

-disguise,  or  stem  from  a  genuine  sensibility  and  lead  to 
a  sincere  and  honest  attempt  to  achieve  improvement  of 
circumstances."   The  game  of  "Fine  Shades  ^nd  Nice  Feelings" 
quickly  defines  the  Pole  sisters  as  sentimentalists  of 
the  first  type,  while  their  patriotic  zeal  marks  Georgiana 

-Ford  and  Merthry  Powys  as  members  of  the  second  group. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  145. 

4 
Mary  Sturge  Gretton,  The  Writings  and  Life  of  George 

Meredith  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  The  Harvard  University 

Press,  1926) ,  p.  76. 

R.  W.  Watson  presents  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
"Philosopher"  in  his  article  "George  Meredith's  Sandra 
Belloni :   the  "Philosopher"  on  the  "Sentimentalists," 
Journal  of  English  Literary  History,  24  (1957) ,  322  : 
"Meredith  certainly  does  not  mean  "philosopher"  in  the 
modern  technical  sense  of  the  word,  but  something  closer 
to  what  we  call  the  cracker  barrel  .  philosopher.   He  is 
someone  full  of  aphorisms,  epigrams,  and  even  wisecracks 
oh  the  nature  of  life:   he  is  an  amateur  psychologist  who 
analyzes  the  characters  .  .  .  he  is  a  moralist  in  as  much 
as  he  measures  the  value  of  individual  m.odes  of  behavior 
against  the  progress  of  civilization." 
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David  M.  Stuehler,  Studies  of  Style  in  the  Novels 
of  George  Meredith,  (Dissertation:   Emory  University, 
1970) .   This  scholar  argues  that  a  dense  metaphorical 
style  elevates  the  novels  above  common  prose,  keeping 
the  reader  from  becoming  so  involved  with  plot  that  he 
misses  the  moral  point.   Meredith's  purpose  is  always 
didactic  and  the  author  is  always  present  in  the  style 
as  moralist  as  well  as  storyteller.   These  elements  of 
Meredith's  style  will  be  in  greater  evidence  in  his 
mature  works. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HARRY  RICHMOND; 
THE  ORDEAL  AS  ELEMENTAL  TENSIONS 

If  indeed  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  individual  ordeal 
process  was  assuming  an  increasing  importance  in  Meredith's 
fictional  elaboration  of  his  philosophy  regarding  personal 
and  societal  growth,  it  seems  entirely  logical  that  he  should 
experiment  with  first  person  narrative.   Ideally  no  coimnenta- 
tor  can  be  better  suited  to  describe  internal  conflict  and 
maturation  than  the  character  within  whom  it  occurs:   his 
deepest  emotions,  most  devastating  weaknesses,  most  dis- 
turbing emotions  can  be  communicated  directly  to  the  sym- 
pathetic listener,  permitting  him  to  drop  the  social  mask 
he  must  assume  before  his  fellow  characters.   However, 
Meredith  uses  the  autobiographical  style  only  once.   In  the 
light  of  the  growing  development  of  the  ordeal  motif  and 
its  subsequent  effect  on  style,  it  can  be  assumed  that  for 
specific  reasons  this  author  found  first  person  point  of 
view  less  satisfactory  for  his  purposes  of  articulating  the 
ordeal  process  than  he  anticipated.   Before  examining  the 
reasons  for  these  deficiencies,  it  would  be  well  to  examine 
the  manner  in  which  the  ordeal  motif  is  elaborated  in  Th^ 
Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond. 

This  novel  is  the  last  in  a  group  I  have  called  "the 
early  works,"  or  those  which  appear  before  Th£  Egoist,  the 
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transition  to  Meredith's  mature  style.   Consequently,  as 
would  be  expected,  the  protagonist's  ordeal  is  limited  to 
conflict  with  a  limited  number  of  static  characters,  and 
his  involvement  with  the  inflexibility  of  the  World,  or 
social  code,  is  indirect.   It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
this  novel  is  the  last  in  which  the  protagonist  is  a  male, 
and  even  here  Meredith  demonstrates  his  growing  fascination 
with  the  female  character  in  his  characterizations  of  Janet 
and  Ottilia. 

Harry  Richmond's  ordeal  is  more  complex  than  was  Sandra 
Belloni's,  involving  as  it  does  his  need  not  only  to  separate 
himself  from  the  forces  of  stasis,  but  also  to  accept  the 
humbling  knowledge  that  he  is  self-deceived  about  his  own 
worth.   He  is  a  character  who  endeavors  to  fly  and,  finding 
through  disastrous  results  that  he  has  no  wings,  learns  to 
be  content  standing  on  solid  ground.   His  dilemma  is  elaborated 
by  Meredith's  use  of  elemental  imagery:   fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water,  the  outcome  of  the  ordeal  demonstrating  that  the 
two  grosser  elements  are  metaphorically  Harry's  natural 
environment.    Incited  by  his  egoistical  father  to  believe 
himself  capable  of  gaining  a  social  position  beyond  his  le- 
getimate  grasp,  Harry  is  doomed  to  suffer  despair  at  his 
failure,  and  from  this  suffering  to  realize  his  proper  sphere. 

The  primary  static  figure  in  the  novel  is  Harry's 
father,  Richmond  Roy,  while  there  are  assorted  "natural" 
characters  ranging  in  sophistication  from  Ottilia,  the 
beautiful,  intellectual  princess,  to  Squire  Beltham,  Harry's 


emotionally  uncomplicated  grandfather.   Others  include 
Janet  and  Temple,  other  minor  figures  being  mentioned 
peripherally. 

Richmond  Roy,  in  his  egoism  closely  related  to  Sir 
Austin  Feverel  and  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  remains  an 
amusing  character  even  when  the  reader  is  cognizant  of 
the  deadly  forces  directing  his  behavior.   His  courtly 
rhetoric,  his  generosity,  his  flamboyance  at  times  almost 
excuse  the  "tail"  of  selfhood  blatantly  sweeping  the  floor 
behind  his  cultivated  facade.   Yet,  despite  his  charm,  he 
is  a  dangerous  and  powerful  egoist  whose  refusal  to  modify 
his  expectations  and  actions  very  nearly  results  in  Harry's 
destruction.   The  hallmarks  of  stasis  are  present  in  his 
behavior  in  their  characteristic  forms.   He  believes  in  a 
special  Providence  intent  on  helping  advance  his  all 
important  scheme,  and  he  believes  with  an  intensity  which 
causes  him,  like  Sir  Purcell  Barrett,  to  go  totally  mad. 
As  did  Sir  Austin,  he  actually  attempts  to  become  a 
Providence  to  his  son.   Like  his  fellow  egoists,  he  is  a 
favorite  with  the  ladies — those  less  discerning  ladies  who 
love  a  dashing  show,  mistaking  an  elegant  front  for  a  sturdy 
structure.   Roy  accepts  adulation  eagerly  because  he  too 
loves  appearance  and,  even  more  significantly,  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  preserving  it  if  he  is  to  achieve  his 
goals.   Dust  must  be  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  World  if 
that  dangerous  beast  is  to  be  persuaded  to  play  the  domes- 
tic animal  and  perform  the  work  required  of  it — the  implemen- 
tation of  a  cherished  scheme. 
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Roy  is  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  his  birth, 
claiming  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  nobleman  who  wronged 
his  actress  mother.   He  is  determined  to  enter  what  he 
deems  his  proper  social  sphere  either  by  means  of  an  inter- 
minable and  vague  lawsuit  instituted  against  the  govern- 
ment or  through  the  agency  of  his  son,  heir  to  one  of  the 
largest  fortunes  in  England.   From  the  day  Roy  carries  his 
son  from  Riversley,  the  sensible,  earthy  home  of  Squire 
Beltham,  he  feeds  Harry 's- pride  on  tales  of  greatness, 
particularly  the  greatness  of  political  and  naval  heroes. 
The  child  becomes  inured  to  the  rapid  changes  in  his 
father's  fortunes  as  time  after  time  the  improvident  man 
squanders  large  sums  of  money  on  a  showy  house  and  retinue, 
only  to  be  carried  consequently  to  debtor's  prison. 

The  association  of  Roy's  behavior  with  fire  imagery 
has  been  noted  by  many  critics;  the  destructive  nature  of 
the  man  is  illustrated  in  key  scenes  dominated  by  flame. 
The  spiritual  danger  inherent  in  Harry's  childhood  search 
for  his  father  in  London  is  symbolized  by  the  raging  blaze 
he  and  Temple  witness  as  it  guts  buildings,  wounds  their 
inhabitants,  and  casts  a  dull  red  light  on  the  walls  of 
"the  Bench,"  where  Roy  is  temporarily  residing.   Later  in 
the  careers  of  father  and  son  the  "inspiration"  which 
prompts  scheming  Roy  to  set  fire  to  Prince  Ernest's  study 
to  spare  Ottilia  and  Harry  from  exposure  by  the  Baroness 
Turkems  signals  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Harry's  chances 
to  win  the  Princess.   So  humiliated  is  he  by  the  manner  in 
which  his  father  has  trapped  him  into  compromise  that  he 
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feels  he  has  slipped  in  Ottilia's  esteem,  and  he  refrains 
from  active  correspondence  with  her.   The  final  fiery 
disaster,  precipitated  by  Roy  in  his  utmost  madness--the 
burning  of  Rivers  ley-as  he  attempts  in  his  former  flam- 
boyance to  welcome  Janet  and  Harry  with  torches  and  fire- 
works, appropriately  demonstrates  not  only  the  man's  self- 
destruction  but  the  demolition  of  a  way  of  life  antithetical 
to  his  understanding.   However,  the  moral  victory  of  Janet 
and  Harry,  made  mature  and  "refined  by  fire"  in  their  individ- 
ual ordeals,  makes  the  loss  of  Riversley  less  tragic  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

::-   Roy  shows  in  his  thralldom  to  the  great  Scheme  of 
placing  himself  and  his  son  on  the  topmost  social  pinnacle 
the  raging  properties  of  a  fire  out  of  control.   To  effect 
his  plan  he  campaigns  in  a  war  of  strategy  like  the  Pole 
sisters,  "managing  events  and  persons  like  a  social  general." 
in  fact,  as  Harry  discerns,  Roy  cannot  function  optimally 
in  the  present,  nor  remember  the  past;  he  constantly  lives 
for  the  future,  revelling  in  its  promise  even  when  it  holds 
no  other  prospects  than  his  providing  an  ornate  tombstone 
for  a  faithful  servant.   To  a  down-to-earth,  tradition 
bound  Tory  like  Squire  Beltham,  Roy  sounds  like  a  Bedlamite 
as  he  scornfully  sketches  his  grandiose  plans  for  Harry's 

future :      - 

"Rv  heaven'   His  destiny  is  brilliant.   He  shall 
By  neaven.   "-^^       ^    .^   riahtful  claimant 
be  claimed  for  what  he  is,  ^f^^.  ^^^f;^^"  ^  ..  _-,^ 
of  a  place  among  the  proudest  m  the  ^J^J'  J^J 
mark  me,  Mr.  Beltham,  obstinate  old  man  that  you 
a?e'   ?  take  the  boy,  and  I  consecrate  my  life 
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to  the  duty  of  establishing  him  in  his 
proper  rank  and  station  .  .  .  ."  (p.  13) 

However  self-denying  Roy  may  sound,  Harry  is  only 
part  of  a  larger  plan,  the  general  reclamation  of  Roy's 
own  imagined  "destiny."   Because  he  is  convinced  royal 
blood  (albeit  bastard  royal  blood)  flows  in  his  veins,  he 
feels  empowered  to  entrap  a  legitimate  princess  for  Harry's 
wife.   Yet  all  the  while  he  is  cautious  not  to  jeopardize 
Harry's  relationship  with  his  grandfather  and  the  Beltham 
inheritance.   Roy  sees  this  enormous  but  "vulgar"  fortune 
as  a  springboard  to  heights  difficult  to  attain  without 
money;  the  World  will  recognize  worth  if  not  birth.   He 
counsels  Harry  on  one  occasion  to  retire  to  Riversley  for 
a  while,  cultivating  his  grandfather's  esteem.   He  describes 
the  estate  as  an  excellent  "fortress"  and  "foothold,"  a 
strategic  point  to  be  maintained  for  the  success  of  mono- 
maniacal  visions.   Riversley  represents  a  foundation  stone 
in  his  plan  for  his  own  life  which,  he  flatters  himself,  he 
has  carefully  prearranged,  as  Harry  reports  to  the  reader 
when  he  states,  "He  confided  to  me  in  Cologne  Cathedral  that 
the  entire  course  of  his  life  was  a  grand  plot,  resembling 
an  unfinished  piece  of  architecture,  which  might,  at  a 
future  day,  prove  the  wonder  of  the  world  .  .  ."  (p.  215) , 

Roy  arranges  the  building  blocks  of  his  plan  so 
adroitly  that  even  the  most  perceptive  characters  are  at 
times  unaware  that  they  are  being  used  as  pawns  in  an  enor- 
mous game  of  whose  very  existence  they  are  ignorant.   When 
Harry  first  meets  the  Princess  Ottilia  as  a  child,  Roy 
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congratulates  himself  on  having  laid  the  foundation  for 

a  future  meeting  of  the  two  as  marriageable  adults.   Harry's 

eventual  reintroduction  to  the  Princess,  which  she  hails 

as  happy  "chance,"  in  reality  contains  no  element  of  chance. 

Roy  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  movements  of  the  royal  family, 

and  he  maneuvers  Harry  to  the  proper  spot  at  the  auspicious 

moment.   The  fully  fitted  yacht  so  grandly  placed  at 

Ottilia's  disposal  would  dispel  all  her  notions  of  "chance" 

had  she  known  it  was  in  the  process  of  preparation  weeks 

before  she  and  Harry  "happened"  to  meet  on  the  beach. 

Roy  loses   sight  of  human  dignity  and  pride  when  he 

manipulates,  becoming  so  insensitive  to  moral  imperatives 

that  he  views  people  as  objects.   His  selfish  prescription 

for  the  happiness  of  all  is  reminiscent  of  the  Poles' 

scheme  for  social  advancement;  he  elaborates  the  logic  of 

his  interference  into  the  affairs  of  others  by  explaining 

to  Harry  how  they  bear  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  Roy 

"destiny:" 

"Thus,  Richie,  I  could  tell  Mr.  Beltham:   you 
and  he  supply  the  money,  the  princess  the  name, 
and  I  the  energy,  the  skillfulness ,  and  the 
estimable  cause.   I  pay  the  princess  for  the 
use  of  her  name  with  the  dowry,  which  is  royal; 
I  pay  you  with  the  princess,  who  is  royal  too; 
and  I,  Richie,  am  paid  by  your  happiness  most 
royally.   Together,  it  is  past  contest  that  we 
win."   (p.  445) 

The  Game  itself,  not  its  participants,  is  his  main  concern, 

and  his  singleminded  intentness  on  the  moves  to  be  made 

blinds  him  to  the  emotions  of  those  he  manipulates.   He 

admits  in  his  inimicably  florid  fashion  to  being  astride 

a  hobby  horse  when  he  advises  Harry  that  when  one  is  being 
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carried  away  on  the  back  of  a  runaway  horse  one  is  foolish 
to  reign  in  the  animal.   Although  he  amends  "racehorse"  to 
"runaway,"  sensing  the  impropriety  of  referring  to  his 
plans  as  "runaway,"  his  initial  meaning  is  more  descriptive 
of  the  inflexible,  unalterable  behavior  required  by  his 
Scheme — a  scheme  which  controls  him  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Therefore,  the  devotion  to  "the  Single  Idea"  creates 
a  static  character,  responsive  to  only  one  type  of  stimulus. 
All  else  must  bow  to  the  supreme  importance  of  one  pride- 
ful  goal.   The  mechanical  nature  of  Roy's  behavior,  despite 
the  love  Harry  feels  for  him,  causes  Harry  to  lose  confi- 
dence and  respect  for  his  methods  of  operation.   The  first 
shattering  incident  occurs  while  Harry  is  still  a  young 
boy,  seeking  his  father  on  the  continent;  the  last  when 
he  is  an  adult  on  the  brink  of  marriage  to  the  princess. 
Both- illustrate  Roy's  inflexibility,  one  in  material,  one 
in  ethical  terms. 

In  the  first  incident,  when  his  search  initially  leads 
Harry  to  Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld,  he  discovers  Roy  disguised 
as  a  bronze  statue  seated  on  a  bronze  horse,  objectifying 
the  inflexibility  of  the  static  character.   The  mental  and 
behavioral  strictures,  the  veneer  of  civilization  covering 
his  monstrous  self ,  are  materially  expressed  in  the  rigid 
coating  of  plaster,  paints,  and  varnish  which  confines  his 
living  body,  transforming  him  from  man  to  ancient,  obscure 
hero.   Although  it  is  to  his  credit  that  fatherly  feeling 
causes  Roy's  involuntary  movement  when  he  hears  Harry  calling 
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to  Temple  in  the  watching  crowd,  Harry  cannot  immediately 
reconcile  his  filial  love  and  his  loathing  of  this  absurdly 
encased  spectacle.   He  longs  gloomily  for  the  moment  when 
his  father  will  reveal  himself  in  his  natural  form,  but 
even  then  he  feels  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  relationship. 
Child  that  he  is,  he  cannot  comprehend  why  this  should  be  so, 
but  the  disoriented  feeling  is  a  mere  foretaste  of  the  per- 
spective he  will  gain  on  his  father's  behavior  later  in  life. 
Again,  much  later,  when  Roy  throws  himself  into  his  last  social 
orgy  in  London,  Harry  involuntarily  recalls  the  earlier  inci- 
dent and  thinks  of  his  father  as  playing  the  part  of  the 
statue  for  the  entire  city.   Encasing  himself  with  brilliance 
of  house,  equipage,  and  prospects  of  alliance  with  royalty, 
he  plays  the  buffoon,  and  Harry  begins  to  understand  more  fully 
the  springs  motivating  his  father.   However,  he  is  still  prey 
to  Roy's  overwhelming  charm,  unable  to  halt  the  inexorable, 
glittering  progress. 

Nevertheless,  Roy's  greatest  offense  against  the  humanity 
of  his  pawns  occurs  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  his  dramatics 
bring  Princess  Ottilia  flying  to  the  side  of  a  supposedly 
"dying"  Harry.   No  compassion  is  evinced  by  this  schemer  who, 
seeing  the  desired  end  in  sight,  will  not  scruple  at  forcing 
Ottilia  and  her  family  into  a  comprimising  situation  from 
which  the  only  extraction  seems  marriage  to  Harry.   The  will 
of  the  Prince  has  been  entrapped  and  destroyed;  all  are  at 
Roy's  mercy,  but  no  mercy  does  he  intend  to  show.   The  per- 
vasiveness of  his  entrapping  strategy  is  constantly  described 
in  terms  of  a  web  in  which  all  victims  are  helpless.   Again, 
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but. this  time  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  bronze  statue 

incident,  Harry  is  revolted  by  his  father's  rigidity,  and 

he  bemoans  the  manner  in  which  Ottilia  has  been  snared: 

"And  into  what  hands!   Not  into  hands  which  could 
cast  one  ray  of  honor  on  a  devoted  head.   The  con- 
:    trast  between  the  sane,  service-giving  men  she 

admired,  and  the  hopping  skipping  social  meteor, 
'  weaver  of  webs,  thrower  of  nets,  who  offered  her 
his  history  for  a  nuptial  acquisition,  was  ghastly, 
most  discomforting.   He  seemed  to  have  entrapped 
us  all."  (p.  586) 

Despite  Harry's  helpless,  regretful  amazement  at  the 
position  his  father  has  engineered,  it  should  not  be  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  Roy  is  more  self-serving  dynamo  than 
considerate  adaptive  human  being.   Harry  is  aware  of  his 
father's  "mechanical  power"  to  make  money  vanish  and  his  use 
of  credit  to  oil  the  "essential  part  of  his  machinery  of 
action."   Does  one  beg  moral  rectitude  from  a  machine?   Harry 
fears  the  steam  roller  power  of  Roy  over  himself  and,  when 
it  becomes  evident  just  prior  to  the  events  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight  that  the  man  must  be  restrained,  he  suspects  his  in- 
ability to.  act,  knowing  his  father's  propensity  to  become 
more  engine-like  and  more  ungovernable  when  control  is  indi- 
cated. 

A  final  demonstration  of  the  egoist  in  Roy  is  his  be- 
lief in  a  special  Providence  and  his  desire  to  become  a  form 
of  that  Providence  to  his  son.   Just  as  all  fanatics  justify 
their  actions  as  the  decrees  of  heaven,  Roy  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  special  destiny  awaits  himself  and  his  son  and 
that  its  accomplishment  will  be  aided  by  beneficient  powers 
particularly  concerned  about  his  success. 
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Definitely  a  more  sophisticated  character  than  the 
Countess  de  Saldar  of  Evan  Harrington,  Richmond  Roy  never- 
theless has  the  word  "Providence"  on  his  lips  almost  as 
frequently  as  she.   In  every  situation  working  in  his  favor, 
the  self-deluded  man  sees  the  aid  of  supernatural  force.   It 
is  at  one  moment  a  "directing  angel,"  at  the  next  moment  a 
"destiny"  which,  according  to  him,  leads  Harry  from  Riversley 
to  Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld.   When  Harry  sets  out  on  his  Grand 
Tour,  even  his  tutor,  Peterborough, -  is  viewed  by  Roy  as  a 
gift  from  Heaven  to  sanction  some  rather  unscrupulous  action 
merely  by  the  presence  of  his  clerical  garb.   Roy  considers 
adopting  the  motto  "Providence  decides"  to  describe  his  life. 
The  entrapment  of  the  Princess'  family  on  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  explained  by  Roy  as  the  further  action  of  Providence  or 
Destiny.   His  romantic  infatuation  with  the  idea  of  special 
guidance  causes  him  to  muse  fancifully  at  one  point: 

"I  fear,  Richie,  you  have  none  of  my  superhuman 
strength.   Added  tOj  that,  I  know  that  I  am  watched. 
over.   I  ask — I  have.   I  scheme — the  tricks  are  in 
my  hand!   It  may  be  the  doing  of  my  mother  in 
heaven;  there  is  the  fact  for  you  to  reflect  upon." 
(p.  594) 

Because  belief  in  special  Providence  is  essential  to  his 
course  of  action,  the  failure  of  his  plans  devastates  Roy 
more  totally  than  it  would  a  lesser  'egoist .   After  the  col- 
lapse of  his  scheme  the  future  no  longer  beckons  with  glit- 
tering promise  and,  to  hide  from  the  grim  reality  confront- 
ing him,  he  seeks  only  darkness  and  sleep  in  a  half  demented 
state.   As  Harry  analyzes  the  new  situation,  "He  had  nothing 
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to  look  to,  nothing  to  see  twinkling  its  radiance  in  the 
dim  distance  now;  no  propitiating  government,  no  special 
Providence"  (p.  6  35)  . 

By  making  himself  the  author  of  Harry's  supposedly 
illustrious  destiny,  Roy  attempts  to  become  Providence  to 
his  son,  much  as  Sir  Austin  endeavored  to  become  the  shaping 
force  in  Richard's  life  in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel. 
Nothing  seems  impossible  to  Roy  in  this  role  since  he  is 
convinced  in  his  monomania  that  his  powers  are  superior  to 
those  of  average  men.   Indeed,  his  boast  is  that  hundreds 
of  men  have  been  killed  by  the  pace  required  to  keep  up  with 
him.   He  even  considers  adopting  another  admonitory  motto, 
"Stand  not  in  my  way  nor  follow  me  too  far."   He  claims 
Ottilia's  love  for  Harry  as  his  own  creation  and  constantly 
encourages  the  younger  man  in  the  suit  with  such  expostula- 
tions as,  "By  heaven,  you  shall  be  happy  I   Sigh,  Richie, 
sigh;  your  destiny  is  entrusted: to  me"  (p.  444) .   So  com- 
pletely deluded  is  he  concerning  his  invincibility  that  he 
threatens  to  battle  the  entire  world  to  protect  the  progress 
of. his  scheme.   His  lack  of  moral  scruples  in  thrusting  to- 
ward his  goal  arises  from  the  conviction  that  he  is  the  agent 
of  Providence  on  earth,  empowered  to  create  happiness  for 
all,  regardless  of  their  possible  objections. 

Roy's  egoism  and  the  static  path  it  prescribes  partially 
delineates  the  nature  of  Harry's  ordeal  for,  if  he  possesses 
a  potential  for  individual  growth  and  self-realization,  he 
must  release  himself  from  his  father's  expectations  and  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  common  sense  instead  of  the  airy  dreams 
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of  grandeur  offered  in  the  scheme.   Because  Roy  has  a  com- 
manding grasp  on  Harry's  filial  affection,  Harry  sees  through 
his  father  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  even  then  his  judgment 
is  capable  of  being  temporarily  overthrown  by  the  sheer 
exuberance  of  the  man.   How  clearly  Harry  would  have  per- 
ceived Roy's  character  had  his  vision  ngt  been  altered  by 
love  for  a  woman  is,  of  course,  speculation,  but  it  is  un- 
questionable that,  as  in  the  two  previous  novels,  the  "woman 
question"  initiates  the  major  struggle  against  ego:   it  is 
through  his  love  for  Ottilia,  then  Janet,  that  Harry  learns 
his  natural,  proper  place  in  the  social  order. 

Harry  possesses  qualities  easily  inflamed  by  his  volatile 
parent,  qualities  Riversley  deplores  but  which  are  tenderly 
nurtured  by  Roy,  who  perceives  them  as  the  virtues  engendered 
by  blue  blood.   The  youth  is  extremely  romantic,  full  of  in- 
flated self-esteem  and  pride,  vain,  falsely  heroic,  and  gener- 
ally passive  in  the  hands  of  the  manipulating  static  figure. 

While  Roy's  characterization  is  associated  with  fire, 
the  process  of  Harry's  ordeal  is  most  clearly  presented  in 
water  images,  suggesting  a  difference  in  their  basic  natures, 
no  matter  how  superficially  similar  they  may  appear.   Even  if 
no  immediate  growth  of  character  is  evidenced  (the  voyage  of 
the  "Priscilla"  results  in  no  maturation) ,  each  incident 
related  to  water  is  involved  with  Harry's  gradual  maturation. 
For  example,  on  the  night  Roy  carries  him  from  Riversley  and 
Harry  contentedly  imagines  Roy's  arms  as  a  ship  of  cinnamon 
wood  on  which  he  floats,  the  boy  is  not  aware  that  he  has  in 
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reality  been  launched  on  a  path  of  grief  from  which  he  will 
emerge  a  mature  and  adaptable  man  because  of  the  trials  pre- 
sented by  life  with  his  father. 

Even  though  Harry  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  commonsense 

goodness  of  Captain  Welsh,  had  he  learned  from  it  then  instead 

3 
of  later,  he  might  have  saved  himself  much  suffering.    The 

captain,  whose  life  is  a  lesson  in  morality,  sermonizes  to 

the  boys  he  "kidnaps"  to  save  them  from  the  vanity  of  the 

world: 

"If  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sailed  the  sea, 
and  lived  in  foul  alley.  Waterside,  when  on  shore, 
and  so  felt  what  it  is  to  toss  on  top  of  the 
waves  o'  perdition,  he'd  understand  the  value  of  a 
big,  clean,  well-manned,  provisioned  ship,  instead 
o'  your  galliots  wi '  gaudy  sails,  your  barges 
that  can't  rise  to  a  sea,  your  yachts  that  run  to 
port  like  mothers'  pets  at  the  first  pipe  o'  the 
storm,  your  trim-built  wherries  ....  Serve  your 
apprenticeship  in  the  Lord's  three  decker;  then  to 
command  what  you  may."   (p.  161) 

This  lecture  represents  some  powerful  advice  to  a  boy  whose 
sensibilities  are  being  trained  to  showiness,  not  action  and 
moral  durability! 

The  sea  later  brings  Ottilia  and  Harry  together,  and  it 
is  on  the  yacht  trip  that  they  fall  in  love.   Further,  it  is 
daring  the  rainstorm  by  the  German  lake  that  they  make  their 
mutual  confessions  of  love.   The  healthful  and  natural  associa- 
tions of  water  imagery  are  juxtaposed  to  Roy's  imbalanced  and 
fiery  temperment.   When  Roy  carries  his  son  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  recover  from  the  beating  mistakenly  administered  by 
by  the  gypsies,   Harry  wishes  for  the  calming  effect  of  the 
sea  as  an  antidote  to  the  confusion  created  by  his  father: 
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Fair  weather,  sunny  green  sea-water  speckled  with 
yachts  shooting  and  bounding,  and  sending  one  the 
.;::;:  sharp  sense  of  life  there  is  inr  dashed-up. fountains 
of  silvery  salt-spray,  would  have  quickened  my 
blood  sooner  but  for  this  hotbed  of  fruitless 
adventure,  tricksy  precepts,  and  wisdom  turned 
imp,  in  which  my  father  had  planted  me.  (p.  550) 

During  this  same  island  incident  Ottilia  refers  to  the  sea  as 

the  element  where  their  souls  came  together;  while  on  the 

island  the  rupture  occurs  which  carries  her  back  across  the 

sea.   Later,  at  the  close  of  his  ordeal,  Harry  casts  his  fate 

to  the  sea  on  the  eve  of  Janet's  wedding,  unaware  that  Edbury 

will  be  drowned  in  the  Thames  that  very  night.   Each  of  these 

incidents  forces  an  internal  adjustment  of  behavior  which  moves 

Harry  further  down  the  road  to  maturity.   Not  only  is  water  a 

symbol  of  his  fluid,  impressionable  nature;  it  becomes  Harry's 

■  -   -    4 
natural  tutor. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  imagery  hints  of  the  "good 
stuff"  composing  Harry's  basic . character ,  the  care  Roy  ex- 
pends on  cultivating  his  faults  precludes  an  easy  development 
of  self-knowledge.   Harry  must  be  forced  to  uproot  deep-seated 
modes  of  response  instilled  by  the  egoist  if  he  is  to  ful- 
fill his  potential  as  a  "child  of  Nature,"  balanced  between 
emotion  and  reason.  t;  ^- 

From  his  earliest  childhood  all  his  associates  notice 
and  comment  upon  Harry's  romanticism,  a  trait  shared  by  his 
father  and,  hence,  magnified  by  his  influence  to  immense 
proportions.   The  life  of  "make  believe"  they  lead: becomes 
more  real  to  the  boy  than  actual  existence,  and  by  the  time 
Harry  is  an  adolescent  he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  transform 
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the  outer  world,  making  it  conform  to  his  inner  emotional 

states.   As  he  and  Temple  ride  to  bring  Julia  to  Riversley 

(Harry  all  the  while  plotting  to  divert  the  expedition  to 

London  in  search  of  his  father),  he  senses  the  different 

perceptions  of  the  landscape  entertained  by  himself  and  his 

friend — he  the  romantic.  Temple  the  realist: 

Temple  did  not  think  it  strange  that  we  should 
be  riding  out  in  an  unknown  world  with  only  a 
little  ring,  half  a  stone's  throw  around  us,  and 
blots  of  copse,  and  queer  vanishing  cottages,  and 
hard  gray  meadows,  fir  trees  wonderfully  magnified, 
and  larches  and  birches  rigged  like  fairy  ships, 
all  starting  up  as  we  passed,  and  melting  instantly. 
One  could  have  fancied  the  fir  trees  black  torches. 
And  here  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  invited  us  to  race 
up  the  ridge;  some  way  on  we  came  to  a  cross-roads, 
careless  in  our  luck  in  hitting  the  right  one: 
yonder  hung  a  village  church  in  the  air,  and  church 
steeple  piercing  ever  so  high;  and  out  of  the  heart 
leaped  a  brook,  and  to  hear  it  at  one  moment,  and 
then  to  have  the  freezing  silence  in  one's  ear  was 
piercingly  weird.   It  all  tossed  on  my  mind  like 
hay  on  a  pitchfork.   I  forgot  the  existence  of  every- 
thing but  what  I  loved  passionately , --and  that  had 
no  shape,  was  like  a  wind.  (p.  133) 

The  ride  with  Temple  represents  in  miniature  Harry's  ordeal 
in  the  novel:  the  growth  toward  reality  where  existence  is 
solid,  not  scattered  about  by  evanescent  sentimentality. 

Because  of  his  romantic  passivity,  Harry  frequently  with- 
draws from  positive  action,  preferring  to  be  idly  stamped 
with  impressions  by  others — impressions  that,  because  of  his 
waxen  malleability,  are  soon  fixed  but  also  somewhat  distorted. 
In  his  maturity  he  realizes  that  his  head  and  heart  were 
deeply  divided  in  youth;  indeed,  he  frequently  seems  to  lead 
two  lives — one  in  the  "real"  world,  the  other  in  his  private 
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land  of  dreams.   Harry  suspects  the  discipline  of  study  might 
act  as  a  corrective  to  such  a  fluid  imagination,  but  not 
until  he  strives  to  be  worthy  of  Ottilia's  love,  does  his 
actively  engage  in  study.   At  Riversley  his  education  is  too 
desultory  to  chasten  his  overheated  emotions.   He  himself 
reports  that  in  his  studies  at  Riversley  he  hated  speculation 
in  history  and  philosophy,  "but  nothing  was  too  fantastic  for 
my  idea  of  possible  occurrences.   Once  away  from  books,  I 
carried  away  a  head  that  shot  rockets  to  the  farthest  hills" 
(p.  259) . 

Harry  is  aware  that  his  love  for  Ottilia  is  a  romantic 
fling  into  the  clouds,  out  of  his  natural  element,  for  he 
envisions  her  as  a  star  beyond  his  grasp,  and  he  realizes 
her  spirituality  does  not  satisfy  his  physical  needs.   Most 
women  he  meets,  interestingly  enough,  are  not  as  passionately 
responsive  as  he  could  desire:   Ottilia  is  loving  but  coolly 
self-possessed,  while  Janet's  straightforwardness  is  incapable 
of  igniting  the  blaze  he  feels  is  essential  to  love.   In 
loving  Ottilia  Harry  realizes  he  has  "left  off  treading  solid 
earth,"  yet  he  abandons  himself  to  the  dream.   He  becomes 
so  selfishly  romantic  at  times  that  he  is  even  slightly 
disappointed  when  he  finds  Ottilia  escaped  from  "his  net  of 
fancies"  because  she  has  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  walk 
again.   His  romantic  egoism  was  pleasantly  excited  by  the 
previously  helpless  princess  dependent  upon  him  to  bring 
adventure  to  her  life. 

When  Harry  realizes  his  fantasies  have  no  place  in  Ottilia's 
intellectual  environment,  he  seeks  the  advice  of  her  tutor. 
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the  famous  scholar  Julius  von  Karsteg,  who  counsels  him  to 
develop  a  sensible  and  humane  scheme  of  life  and  to  reserve 
his  fancifulness  for  writing  light  literature.   Even  though 
Harry  plunges  himself  into  strict  study,  for  recreation  he 
fabricates  schemes  beneficial  to  mankind,  demonstrating  that  . 
his  romanticism  has  simply  carved  itself  a  nev;  bed  of 
altruism.   He  is  humane  for  selfish,  not  ethical,  ends.   He 
still  has  no  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  self-centeredness, 
nor  is  he  likely  to  gain  one  under  the  tutelage  of  Roy. 

Like  his  father,  Harry  requires  emotional  and  sensational 
stimulation.   He  finds  himself  wishing  Ottilia  were  merely  a 
physical  beauty  "without  an  animating  individual  awful  mind 
to  judge  me  by  my  acts.   She  was  of  an  age  to  be  maidenly 
romantic:   our  situation  favored  it"  (p.  355).   (The  reader 
will  notice  this  hallmark  of  egoism  enlarged  in  the  char- 
acter of  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  who  desires  Clara's  physical 
person  but  rejects  the  individual  spirit,  "the  rogue,"  in 
her.)   To  the  steady  Princess,  as  later  to  Janet,  one's 
actions  are  more  significant  than  one's  dreams,  but  in  his 
ignorance  Harry  would  prefer  her  to  become  an  ineffectual, 
uprooted  dreamer  like  himself.   The  discipline  of  intellect 
is  not  yet  fully  understood  despite  the  interview  with 
Julius  von  Karsteg. 

Harry's  colorful  emotional  life  causes  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Janet  and  his  Aunt  Dorothy  while  he  is  in  England. 
He  secretly  laughs  that  they  can  be  content  at  Riversley 
because,  "an  existence  without  color,  without  anxious  throb- 
bing without  salient  matter  for  thought,  challenged  contempt" 
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(p.  399).   As  late  as  his  entrance  into  Parliament  he  admits, 
upon  seeing  his  father  return  from  a  costume  ball  in  a  suit 
of  ruffled  lavender,  "My  senses  even  up  to  that  period  were 
so  impressionable  as  to  be  swayed  by  a  rich  dress  and  a 
grand  manner  when  circumstances  were  not  unfavorable"  (p.  499). 

-Corollaries  of  Harry's  romanticism  and  sensualism  are 
his  vanity  and  false  pride;  like  his  father  he  deludes  him- 
self that  he  is  a  superior  order  of  human  being.   At  Rippenger's 
school  he  considers  all  the  other  boys  "blockheads,"  while 
at  Riversley  he  preens  himself  with  the  notion  that  he  has 
the  mysterious  power,  denied  to  all  his  associates,  of  pene- 
trating the  deepest  recesses  of  their  hearts  and  minds.   He 
partially  realizes  the  consequences  of  such  pride  when  he 
reflects  upon  the  folly  of  "defending  his  honor"  by  duelling 
with  Prince  Otto: 

I  could  not  deny  that  I  had  partly,  insensibly 
clung  to  the  vain  glitter  of  hereditary  distinc- 
tion, my  father's  pitfall;  taking  it  for  a  sub- 
stantial foothold,  when  a  young  man  of  wit  and 
sensibility  and,  mark  you,  true  pride,  would  have 
made  it  his  first  care  to  trample  that  under  heel. 
Excellent  is  pride;  but  oh!  be  sure  of  its  founda- 
tions before  you  go  on  building  monument  high.  I 
'  -   know  nothing  to  equal  the  anguish  of  an  examination 
of  the  basis  of  one's  pride  that  discovers  it  not 
.solidly  fixed;  an  imposing,  self-imposing  structure, 
piled  upon  bad  cellarage,  (pp.  345-34G) 

Even  though  Harry  at  this  midpoint  in  his  ordeal  has  per- 
ceived this  vital  truth,  mere  recognition  does  not  draw  the 
serpent's  tooth.   Pride  is  not  so  easily  conquered  after  a 
lifetime  of  indoctrination,  and  Harry  still  faces  trials 
before  he  reaches  a  point  where  the  vain  pretensions  of  his 
father  no  longer  excite  a  responding  spark  in  him. 
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It  might  even  be  argued  that  not  until  the  novel's 
final  pages  does  Harry  completely  purify  "true  pride"  from 
its  dross,  because  until  that  point  he  himself  cannot  com- 
pletely reject  the  notion  of  Providential  influence  in  his 
affairs.   When  he  leaves  Riversley,  for  example,  seeking  his 
father  in  London,  circumstance  leads  him  to  the  continent 
and  to  friends  who  are  able  to  inform  him  of  his  father's 
residence  in  Germany.   The  twists  of  events  and  his  own 
feverish  concentration  on  his  quest  are  perceived  as  the 
protection  of  a  Power  intent  on  reuniting  father  and  son. 

Belief  in  outside  controls  on  human  action  still  exists 
in  Harry  as  a  man.   When  Janet  inherits  Riversley  after 
Squire  Beltham's  death,  Harry  quarrels  with  her  over  the 
admittance  of  his  father  to  the  Grange.   He  explains  to  the 
reader  that  an  incident  which  could  easily  have  been  avoided 
is  instigated  by  an  evil  fate, " to  which  he  parenthetically 
adds,  "...  the  stuff  the  fates  are  composed  of  in  my 
instance  I  have  not  kept  secret"  (p.  640)  .   His  father  is  the 
material  and  ostensible  cause  of  the  incident,  but  it  is  the 
remainder  of  his  father's  nature  in  himself  which  keeps  Harry 
from  unbending  before  Janet,  refusing  to  understand  her  in- 
sistence upon  a  point  of  honor.   Harry  half  rejects  by  his 
wry  comment  the  idea  of  fate  as  an  influence  on  human  action, 
but  has  not  yet  completely  divested  himself  of  this  comforting 
fantasy  which  places  responsibility  for  action  elsewhere. 

This  feeble  clinging  to  delusion  is  further  demonstrated 
when  Harry  is  offered  escape  from  England  the  night  before 
Janet's  wedding.   A  secretary  is  suddenly  needed  aboard  an 
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outgoing  German  ship,  and  when  Count  Kerensky  offers  the 

post  to  Harry,  the  latter  reflects,  ".  .  .  he  bowed  me  out, 

letting  me  fancy  as  my  father  had  fancied  before  me,  and 

as  though  I  had  never  discerned  and  reflected  in  my  life, 

that  the  opportuneness  of  this  intervention  signified  a 

special  action  of  Providence"  (p.  668) .   Self  is  so  gratified 

by  this  delusion  that  when  Harry  finally  discovers  Ottilia 

created  the  shipboard  post  to  facilitate  his  flight,  he  finds 

it  difficult  to  be  properly  grateful.   When  he  finds  himself 

rexinited  with  Janet  and  hears  of  the  bizarre  events  which 

prevented  her  marriage  to  Edbury,  he  again  muses  on  the  odd- 

ness  of  circumstances  but  this  time  corrects  himself  for  a 

lapse  into  egoism: 

I  was  still  subject  to  the  relapses  of  a  not  per- 
fectly right  nature,  as  I  perceived  when  glancing 
back  at  my  thought  of  "An  odd  series  of  accidents!" 
which  was  but  a  disguised  fashion  of  attributing 
to  Providence  the  particular  concern  in  my  fortunes: 
an  impiety  and  a  folly]   This  is  the  temptation  of 
those  who  are  rescued  and  made  happy  by  circumstances. 
The  wretched  think  themselves  spited,  and  are  merely 
childish,  not  egregious  in  egoism.   Thither  on  leads 
to  a  chapter — already  written  by  the  wise,  doubtless. 
It  does  not  become  an  atom  of  humanity  to  dwell  on 
it  beyond  a  point  where  students  of  the  human  condi- 
tion may  see  him  passing  through  the  experiences  of 
the  flesh  and  the  brain,  (p.  681) 

Though  one  senses  more  Meredith  than  Richmond  in  this  elabora- 
tion of  the  progress  of  sense  to  spirit  (one  of  his  philoso- 
phical parameters  of  ordeal  dealt  with  at  greater  length  in 
other  studies) ,  it  is  implied  that  Harry  has  finally  resolved 
one  stricture  of  ego  by  rejecting  the  solaces  of  an  imaginery 
special  Providence. 
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The  counterparts  of  the  ego-ridden  Richmonds  are  the 
^natural"  characters  Ottilia,  Janet,  Temple,  and  Squire 
Beltham,  each  of  whom,  with  varying  degrees  of  sophistication, 
adapts  easily  to  the  environment  without  suffering  the  inordi- 
nate pangs  of  inflated  selfhood.   Unlike  Roy  and  Harry,  these 
characters  are  not  poseurs  wishing  to  project  a  glorified 
conception  of  themselves;  they  are  forthright  and  honest 
because  they  are  not  entangled  in  the  web  of  ego.   The  two 
women  represent  a  new  dimension  in  Meredith's  use  of  sexual 
attraction  as  a  catalyst  to  ordeal,  and  since  their  inter- 
relationship is  made  complex  by  the  unusual  caliber  of  Ottilia's 
nature,  it  seems  best  to  discuss  first  the  more  transparent 
and  uncomplicated  characters  of  Squire  Beltham  and  Temple,  who 
serve  as  foils  to  Roy  and  Harry. 

Gruff  and  tactless  though  he  occasionally . is,  the  Squire 
is  a  positive  force  in  the  novel,  a  man  with  his  ancestral 
roots  deep  in  the  earth,  demonstrating  an  inheritance  of 
common  sense  and  strong  notions  of  fair  play  quite  different 
from  the  self-serving  genius  and  chivalric  games  so  charac- 
teristic of  Roy.   On  the  night  Roy  arrives  to  take  custody 
of  the  child  Harry,  he  means  to  insult  the  Squire  by  pro- 
nouncing, "You  are  earthy,  you  are  an  animal"  (p.  11) .   How- 
ever, those  familiar  with  Meredith  will  interpret  the  intended 
slur  as  high  praise  since  it  is  better  to  be  limited  and  well 
grounded  in  Nature  than  to  leap  into  the  airy  seat  of  Hippo- 
griff. 
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The  Squire's  country  home  is  large  enough  to  contain 
his  aspirations.   In.  fact,  he  complains  when  business 
forces  him  to  spend  any  length  of  time  elsewhere:   "He 
grumbled  at  having  to  consume  other  than  his  Riversley 
bread,  beef,  and  ale  ....   One  of  the  boasts  of  Riversley 
was,  that  while  the  world  ate  and  drank  poison,  the  Grange 
lived  on  its  own  solid  substance"  (p.  575).   In  several 
respects  the  Squire's  world  represents  an  island  of  sanity 
in  an  ocean  of  chaos. 

Meredith  does  not  portray  the  Squire  as  representing 
the  highest  form  of  human  development,  however,  and  simply 
presents  him  as  being  closely  joined  to  the  processes  of  earth. 
He  lacks  the  refinement  of  mind  possessed  in  greater  amounts 
by  the  other  "natural"  characters.   In  him  Meredith  combines 
what  he  felt  were  cardinal  English  virtues,  practicality, 
courage,  and  sensibility,  which  could  if  cultivated  form 
the  basis  of  a  nobler  society,  stripped  of  parasitic  egoism. 
Squire  Beltham  is  not  devoid  of  affection  for  people  or 
obtuse  about  human  relationships  just  because  he  considers 
it  manly  that  after  a  long  absence  Harry  first  inquires  about 
the  health  of  horses  and  dogs.   Instead,  he  is  being  true  to 
a  heritage  in  which  effusive  emotional  display  was  repressed 
by  practical  concerns — a  style  anithetical  to  Roy's. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Squire,  despite  his 
hatred  of  all  Roy  represents,  goes  far  in  his  effort  to 
achieve  Harry's  happiness,  to  the  point  of  abandoning  his  pet 
project  of  marrying  him  to  Janet  and  faciliating  his  marriage 
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to  the  "foreign"  Princess,  a  union  he  recoils  from  as  bizarre 
and  un-English.   Only  when  he  perceives  that  deception  and 
coercion  have  been  employed  to  ensnare  Ottilia  does  he 
sacrifice  Harry's  happiness  to  his  sense  of  justice.   Within 
his  small  sphere  this  "earthy"  man  operates  by  a  strict  code 
which  permits  no  affectation,  duplicity,  or  self-aggrandize- 
ment.  No  wonder  he  and  Roy,  representative  of  two  different 
elements,  cannot  meet  without  an  explosion! 

Harry's  foil,  Gus  Temple,  is  more  sensitive  and  intel- 
lectual than  the  Squire,  but  emotionally  and  morally  they 
are  closely  allied.   Many  times  Harry  envies  Temple's  good 
sense;  in  fact.  Temple  demonstrates  as  a  schoolboy  and  a 
young  man  those  venerable  English  traits  Meredith  so  admired 
in  the  elderly  Squire.   Harry  relies  upon  Temple  for  a  sense 
of  solidarity  at  those  times  when  he  is  too  inflated  by  Roy, 
and  he  recognizes  his  friend's  brave  and  manly  spirit  which 
causes  his  own  "nonsensical  airs  [to]  fall  away"  (p.  117) . 
Temple,  awed  by  Princess  Ottilia,  is  motivated  by  her  love 
of  naval  heroes  to  go  to  sea,  and  his  absence  is  regretted 
by  Harry,  who  suspects  that  much  of  the  romantic  nonsense  to 
which  he  falls  prey  would  have  been  detected  and  chastized 
by  laughter  had  Temple  been  near. 

Harry  himself  never  follows  his  friend  to  sea,  which 
manifests  the  basic  difference  between  them.   Temple  is 
consistently  impelled  to  action,  while  Harry  is  prone  to 
being  acted  upon  when  he  does  not  consciously  exert  his 
powers  of  resistance.   After  maturing  at  sea.  Temple  realizes 
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that  his  proper  province  is  reading  law  with  his  father, 
preparing  himself  for  a  responsible  and  useful  place  in 
society.   However,  rather  than  dismissing  his  career  as 
shipman  as  a  childish  vagary,  he  utilizes  his  experience  as 
part  of  his  training,  becoming  an  expert  on  maritime  law. 
The  positive  virtues  of  earth  and  water  are  combined  in 
Temple's  character. 

Harry's  sense  of  aimless  drifting  is  accentuated  by  his 
visit  to  Temple's  family  after  the  latter  has  begun  studying 
law.   Again  he  envies  Temple  this  "simple,  orderly  English 
household"  where  all  family  members  are  unpretentious  and  at 
peace  with  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world.   Momentarily 
Harry  associates  the  virtues  of  such  a  home  with  Janet,  a 
woman  perfectly  equipped  to  create  and  maintain  one  like  it; 
but  he  has  not  yet  progressed  to  the  point  of  visualizing 
himself  as  Janet's  mate.   Instead,  he  mentally  reserves  her 
for  Temple,  not  for  himself,  "the  fantastical  dreamer." 

He  likewise  denies  himself  the  solidarity  and  sense  of 
purpose  to  be  achieved  by  committing  himself  to  a  course  of 
action  such  as  reading  law,  rejecting  the  discipline  of  what 
Mr.  Temple  calls  "a  piece  of  very  good  training,"  by  asking 
Temple  if  he  "thought  it  possible  to  read  law  books  in  a 
cockboat  in  a  gale  of  wind"  (p.  490) .   The  joys  of  purpose- 
ful activity,  like  the  pleasures  of  a  stable  family,  entice 
Harry,  but  he  is  not  yet  capable  of  exerting  himself  to  see 
the  fantasy  which  forms   the  basis  of  his  father's  dreams 
for  his  future: 
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Temple  and  his  father  walked  away  together  to 
chainbers,  bent  upon  actual  business---upon  doing 
something!   I  reflected  emphatically,  and  com- 
pared them  to  ships  with  rudders,  while  I  was 
at  the  mercy  of  wind,  tide,  and  wave."  (p.  490) 

Although  these  reflections  lead  Harry  to  the  conclusion 

that  he  must  act  to  restrain  his  father,  he  moves  toward 

the  confrontation  wishing  some  external  force  would  bear 

him  away  in  much  the  same  way  as  did  Captain  Welsh's  barque. 

As  it  happens,  Roy  himself  is  the  external  force,  scattering 

his  son's  momentary  resolution   of  firmness  with  a  scheme 

to  get  him  into  Parliament. 

In  the  final  stages  of  his  ordeal,  when  Harry  learns  of 
Janet's  engagement  to  Edbury,  Temple  is  still  present,  lending 
his  friend  moral  support  though  he  feels  Harry  is  being 
justly  punished  for  his  romantic  obtuseness  and  failure  to 
recognize  his  affinity  with  Janet.   Instinctively  loving 
Janet  from  his  school  days.  Temple  demonstrates  a  perceptive- 
ness  of  character  unmatched  by  Harry's  grandiose  claims  of 
"seeing  through"  everything.   It  must  seem  ironic  to  Temple 
that  Edbury  now  stands  in  Harry's  way  as  Harry  once  stood  in 
Temple's,  but  with  the  great  difference  that  Harry's  delusions 
caused  him  to  lose  Janet  by  default. 

Just  as  the  Squire  and  Temple  serve  as  foils  for  Harry 
and  Roy,  the  principal  women  characters,  while  in  tune  with 
their  own  natures  as  well  as  being  in  accord  with  Nature  her- 
self, are  foils  for  one  another  because  of  their  different 
levels  of  intellectuality.   It  is  in  this  difference  that 
the  resolution  of  Harry's  ordeal  ultimately  lies,  for  he  must 
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realize  he  is  a  man  of  limited  spiritual  and  intellectual 
awareness,  more  properly  mated  with  his  early  country  play- 
mate, Janet,  than  with  the  stately,  inaccessible  "star," 
Ottilia. 

In  any  discussion  of  Janet  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
the  problems  of  first  person  point  of  v.iew.   Since  the  reader 
sees  her  only  through  Harry's  eyes,  she  is  colored  by  his 
prejudices,  and  close  reading  is  required  to  discern  her 
character  accurately.   Janet,  while  more  sophisticated  than 
Squire  Beltham  or  Temple,  is  closely  allied  with  them  tem- 
peramentally and  ethically:   she  has  also  sprung  from  the 
wholesome  roots  of  Old  England,  she  is  frank,  firm,  tactful 
and  purposeful.   The  traits  which  made  her  a  willful  child 
are  chastened  and  restrained  in  womanhood,  and  it  is  only 
Harry's  blinders  which  cause  a  continuous  misinterpretation 
of  her  motives  and  actions.   The  most  obvious  index  of  his 
maturation  is  the  sv±>tle  yet  persistent  change  of  attitude 
toward  Janet.   As  he  comes  to  understand  and  rely  on  him- 
self, he  begins  to  appreciate  her  qualities. 

One  is  aware  early  in  the  novel  that  Janet  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  Lucy  Feverel  and  Sandra  Belloni.   Her  physical 
description  alone  parallels  theirs  and,  while  to  Harry  she 
is  unexciting  because  she  is  not  coquettishly  "mysterious," 
Janet  is  generally  acclaimed  handsome: 

Her  eyebrows  were  thick  and  level  and  long;  her 
eyes  direct  in  their  gaze,  of  a  flinty  blue  with 
long  lashes,  her  nose  firm,  her  lips  fullish,  firm 
when  joined;  her  shape  straight,  moderately  flexible  * 

.  .  .   Janet  never  lost  colour,  rarely  blushed  .  .  ..." 

(pp.   259-260) 
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Added  to  this  forceful  visage  is  a  faint  moustache  across 
her  "firm"  upper  lip.   Lest  the  reader,  like  Harry,  deplore 
this  rather  unfeminine  beauty,  let  him  recall  the  physical 
characteristics  of  other  Meredithian  heroines.   The  author's 
ideal  is  not  the  ethereal  and  cultivated,  but  the  human  and 
natural,  flawed  though  the  latter  may  be.   Dark,  thick  eye- 
brows and  lashes  and  a  faint  scattering  of  facial  hair  is 
typical  of  many  "natural"  female  characters  in  his  novels. 
(I  have  heard  the  facetious  suggestion  that  a  study  be  made 
of  Meredith's  use  of  monobrowism. ") 

With  this  description  in  mind,  one  finds  it  is  easier 
to  sift  through  Harry's  derogatory  comments  and  to  ascertain 
that  even  though  he  resists  her  attractions,  Janet  remains  the 
perfect  potential  mate  for  him,  sturdy  and  down-to-earth. 
She  is  always  closely  associated  with  Rivers ley  and,  as 
the  Grange  gradually  ceases  to  represent  dullness  and  lack 
of  challenge  to  Harry,  becoming  instead  a  place  of  refuge  and 
sanity,  Janet  likewise  becomes  more  desirable.   Her  character 
is  as  firm  and  unpretentious  as  the  ancient  brick  building. 
Caught  as  he  is  in  the  tidal  wave  of  his  father's  aspirations, 
Harry  longs  for  the  permanence  of  both  in  the  same  way  he 
envies  the  stability  of  the  Temples'  family  life. 

Harry  acknowledges  the  pull  of  Rivers  ley  and  Janet 
when  he  returns  to  England  after  "winning"  the  Princess. 
Dover's  chalk  cliffs  remind  him  of  home  and  stir  in  him  a 
momentary  appreciation  of  Janet,  "in  whose  society  I  was  sure 
to  be  at  least  myself,  a  creature  much  reduced  in  altitude. 
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but  without  the  cramped  sensations  of  a  man  on  a  monument  .  . 
.  .   I  thanked  her  for  seeing  me  at  my  natural  height 
[italics  mine]"  (pp.  39  3-394).   He  admits  she  would  be  a 
"glad,  frank, unpretending  mate,"  but  he  cannot  yet  conceive 
of  her  as  his  wife.   He  wastes  his  strength  instead  straining 
toward  an  ego-inspired  "ideal,"  not  yet,  wise  enough  to  com- 
prehend that  he  is  incapable  of  achieving  it.   Furthermore, 
he  prudishly  begins  to  doubt  whether  he  approves  of  all  mani- 
festations of  Janet's  frankness — an  honesty  not  characteristic 
of  "ideals."   When  she  obviously  understands  a  sexual  refer- 
ence made  by  the  Squire,  Harry  fatuously  wonders  whether  he 
dislikes  or  admires  "her  want  of  decent  hypocrisy."   His 
vacillations  on  Janet's  worth  are  indicative  of  how  far 
Harry  is  from  understanding  his  own  identity.   When  he  is 
again  whirled  about  in  the  social  vortex  of  London  and  the 
frenzy  of  his  father's  extravagant  plans,  Harry  recalls 
Janet's  face  and  figure  as  calm,  sustaining  memories.   How- 
ever, he  must  learn  his  own  nature  before  Janet  can  represent 
a  more  material  solace  than  a  calming  memory. 

Harry's  perception  of  Janet  is  further  improved  when 
Ottilia  meets  her  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  two  women 
instinctively  like  one  another.   In  his  heart  Harry  has  har- 
bored the  belief  that  Ottilia  represents  a  more  desirable  love 
because  of  her  spirituality,  while  Janet  represents  a  "lower" 
nature,  whose  coarsening  blandishments  must  be  resisted. 
It  shocks  his  predetermined  attitudes  and  priggish  sensi- 
bilities to  hear  them  talk  on  equal  terms  with  Janet  usually 
leading.   His  immediate  instinct  is  to  explain  the  charm  of 
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Janet- s  conversation  by  noting  that  "the  subjects  were  not 
very  deep.   Plain  wits,  candour,  and  an  unpretending  tongue, 
it  seemed,  could  make  common  subjects  attractive,  as  fair 
weather  does  our  English  woods  and  fields"  (p.  567).   This 
underestimation  of  Janet  (though  in  reality,  if  not  in  tone, 
high  praise,  equating  as  it  does  Nature  and  the  woman)  fur- 
ther shows  Harry's  ignorance  of  Ottilia's  character  since 
she  discerns  Janet's  value  in  a  way  Harry  does  not. 

The  contrast  between  Janet  as  an  "earthy"  person  and 
Ottilia  as  a  creature  of  air  is  muted  during  their  meeting 
because,  even  though  they  may  differ  in  the  quality  of 
sensitivity,  they  are  both  "children  of  Nature,"  following 
without  subterfuge  instinctive  courses.   While  Harry  dwells 
on  the  exalted  nature  of  Ottilia,  he  fails  to  realize  that, 
on  the  level  of  female  instinct,  the  characters  of  the  two 
women  are  strikingly  alike.   Naturally  Janet  takes  the  lead 
in  the  friendship:   she  is  in  her  own  country,   actively 
trying  to  untangle,  in  her  practical  way  the  very  tangible 
social  problems  created  by  a  romance  between  a  princess  and 
a  commoner.   Ottilia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  out  of  her  element 
as  well  as  out  of  her  country.   The  "practical"   considera- 
tions of  the  situation  are  lost  in  her  acknowledgement  of 
her  lover's  claims  on  her.   Nevertheless,  Harry  is  still 
surprised  by  their  closeness: 

Their  interchange  was  pleasant  to  hear.   Ottilia 
had  caught  the  spirit  of  her  frank  manner  of 
speech;  and  she,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the 
Princess's  fine  ease  and  sweetness.   They  con- 
versed like  equal  minds.   On  material  points ,  Janet 
unhesitatingly  led  [italics  mine]."   (p.  578) 
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Janet  is  fully  aware  of  Ottilia's  compromised  situa- 
tion, and  she  further  comprehends  that  Roy,  instead  of  dis- 
creetly cloaking  the  incident,  will  capitalize  on  it.   To 
prevent  the  net's  falling  upon  Ottilia  and  Prince  Ernest, 
Janet  urges  Harry  to  exert  himself  and  restrain  his  father. 
She  patiently  explains  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  finding 
it  inconceivable  that  Harry  would  permit  himself  to  be  in- 
effective at  the  expense  of  the  Princess.   She  exhorts  him 
to  action,  longing  to  be  a  man  herself  in  order  to  act  more 
forcefully,  demonstrating  a  more  comprehensive  conception  of 
the  necessity  for  strong  action  than  does  Harry. 

After  the  death  of  the  Squire  and  the  siobsequent  dis- 
inheritance of  Harry,  Janet  remains  firm  in  her  support  of 
the  old  man's  memory,  but  Harry  refuses  to  be  touched  by  her 
stories  of  his  tenantry's  love  for  their  deceased  master, 
just  as  he  declines  to  show  remorse  himself.   He  realizes 
his  grandfather  was  "an  Englishman  of  the  kind  which  is 
perpetually  vanishing  from  the  land"  (p.  6  38) ,   but  he  re- 
sists Janet's  endeavors  to  force  this  admission  from  him. 
Too  much  false  pride  remains  in  Harry's  character  for  him  to 
step  into  his  grandfather's  place  as  master  of  Rivers ley. 
Harry  refuses  to  bend,  and  Janet  will  not  alter  her  careful 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  will.   Much  as  she  loves  Harry, 
she  must  act  in  accordance  with  her  own  nature  and,  although 
it  may  cause  her  personal  pain,  she  will  respect  the  old  man's 
wishes. 
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England  and  Janet  yet  again  beckon  to  Harry  as  he 

travels  the  deserts  of  the  Orient,  looking  for  tranquility 

after  the  rupture  over  his  grandfather's  will.   He  returns 

home  with  the  intention  of  marrying  Janet: 

A  dream  of  a  rainy  morning,  in  the  midst  of  the 
glowing  furnace,  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
wild  craving  I  had  for  my  native  land  and  Janet. 
The  moist  air  of  flying  showers  and  drenched  spring 
buds  surrounded  her;  I  saw  her  plainly  lifting  a 
rose's  head;  was  it  possible  I  had  ever  refused  to 
be  her  yolkfellow?  {p.  650) 

For  a  moment  Janet  becomes  the  personification  of  Nature. 
Unfortunately,  when  Harry  sees  the  corporeal  Janet,  she  is 
on  the  brink  of  her  own  "fiery  trial,"  the  marriage  to  Edbury. 
Firm  as  always  she  refuses  to  break  her  pledge  to  Edbury 
although  she  loves  Harry.   Her  ordeal  is  the  struggle  "through 
pride's  conception  of  duty,"  and  she  emerges  from  it  refined 
yet  stronger,  like  tempered  steel.   Even  though  her  choices 
cause  her  deep  suffering,  she  confides  to  Harry  shortly  be- 
fore their  marriage  that,  had  she  to  do  it  all  over  again,  she 
would  doi±)tless  act  in  the  same  manner,  so  necessary  is  it  for 
her  to  follow  the  prompting  of  her  basic  nature. 

The  Princess  Ottilia,  while  like  Janet,  possessed  of 
self-awareness,  represents  a  truly  ideal  woman  (in  the 
Platonic,  not  egoistic  sense) ,  but  her  abstract  character  is 
quite  different  from  Janet's  earthiness.    Whereas  Janet  is 
described  i ft  terms  of  roses,  showers,  streams,  Ottilia  is 
like  the  sunset,  birds  in  flight,  a  star— distant  and  heavenly 
manifestations.   The  reader  is  impressed  by  the  description  of 
her  face  but  he  still  finds  it  difficult  to  picture  an  actual 
visage  (unlike  the  vivid  portrayal  of  Janet  and  her  downy  lip) : 
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Her  face  was  like  the  quiet  morning  of  a  winter 
day  when  cloud  and  sun  intermix  and  make  an  ardent 
-..  -  silver,  with  lights  of  blue  and  faint  fresh  rose; 
and  over  them  the  beautiful  fold  of  her  full  eye- 
brow on  the  eyelid  like  a  bending  upper  heaven. 
Those  winter  mornings  are  divine.   They  move  on 
noiselessly.   The  earth  is  still,  as  if  awaiting. 
A  wren  warbles  .  .  .  elsewhere  is  mist,  everywhere 
expectancy.   They  bear  the  veiled  sun  like  a  sangreal 
aloft  to  the  wavy  marble  flooring  of  stainless 
cloud,  (p.  355) 

She  is  unlike  any  female  character  examined  to  this  point 
in  Meredith's  fiction  in  her  intense  intellectuality  and 
spiritual  power.   She  becomes,  because  of  her  mental  and 
ethical  superiority,  more  Harry's  teacher  than  his-  lover; 
in  fact,  her  lectures  on  selfhood  and  the  evolution  of 
society  are  elaborations  of  Meredith's  own  philosophy.   Just 
as  Meredith  envisioned  the  ultimate  transformation  of  a 
selfish  society  into  a  "spiritual"  one,  Ottilia  objectifies 
the  high  level  of  maturity  man  is  capable  of  achieving. 
Though  she  may  appear  more  philosopher  than  Princess,  she 
is  a  vital  element  in  Harry's  ordeal,  providing  a  standard 
by  which,  if  he  has  the  wisdom  and  courage,  he  can  measure 
himself  and  find  himself  deficient. 

Early  in  their  romantic  relationship  Ottilia  describes 
to  Harry  the  wiles  of  self,  but  he  is  not  yet  able  to  apply 
her  observations  to  himself  and  she  .is  innocent  of  his  need 
to  do  so.   Her  intellectual  ability  convinces  him  of  her 
total  superiority,  yet  he  sees  no  incongruity  in  her  des- 
cending to  marry  him.   So  he  listens  to  her  in  awe  (rejoicing 
egoistically  in  "possessing"  her)  as  she,  serving  a  function 
similar  to  the  "Philosopher"  in  Sandra  Belloni,  expounds  her 
theories :  - 
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"For  who  beguiles  as  much  as  Self?   Tell  her  to 
play,  she  plays  her  sweetest.   Lurk  to  surprise 
her,  and  what  a  serpent  she  becomes!   She  is  not 
to  be  aware  that  you  are  watching  her.   You  have 
to  review  her  acts,  observe  her  methods.   Always 
be  above  her;  then  by-and-by  you  catch  her  at 
crossroads;  then  she  is  bare:   you  catch  her  be- 
wailing or  exulting;  then  she  can  no  longer  pre- 
tend she  is  other  than  she  seems."   (p.  309) 

Ottilia's  contention  that  the  soul  must  purify  self  is 
applicable  to  her  own  achievements,  but,  unfortunately  for 
Harry,  his  cross-roads  have  not  yet  been  reached.   The  ordeal 
iof  "surprising"  self,  which  Ottilia  believes  he  has  already 
endured,  lies  in  his  future.   When  she  loses  what  she  calls 
her  "I,"  her  individual  ego,  in  their  mutual  love,  Harry  is 
still  caught  in  the  coils  the  "serpent"  of  selfhood  has 
wrapped  about  him. 

Like  Janet,  the  Princess  is  an  adherent  of  action,  and 
a  strong  believer  as  well  in  individual  responsibility.   Her 
love  of  English  naval  heroes  springs  from  her  admiration  of 
noble  action,  and  she  confesses  to  Harry  that  as  a  child 
she  wondered  whether  he  would  become  a  second  Nelson   or, 
also  highly  laudable,  a  learned  man.   Ottilia  constantly 
exhorts  Harry  to  positive  action,  to  commit  himself' to  a  " 
long  term  goal,  but  one  which,  unlike  the  goals  of  his  father, 
requires  honest  persistent  endeavor.   Under  her  prompting 
Harry  enrolls  at  a  German  university  and  plans  to  set  upon  a 
parliamentary  career  in  England.   Unlike  Roy,  Ottilia  dis- 
believes in  the  powers  of  Fate  or  Providence  on  individual 
destiny.    One  builds  upon  circumstance  in  ordering  his  life. 
She  who  "pretends  to  wisdom,"  laughs  at  herself  for  having 
once  in  the  course  of  conversation  referred  to  Fate. 
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Because  of  his  inability  to  reach  her  exalted  spiritual 

sphere,   Harry's  behavior  disappoints  the  Princess  several 

times,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  she  is  emotionally 

bound  to  Harry,  she  would,  on  the  basis  of  reason,  terminate 

the  relationship.   She  survives  with  some  strain  her  antipathy 

to  Harry's  hotheaded  action  in  duelling  with  Prince  Otto.   She 

again  becomes  Meredithian  philosopher  as  she  explains  to  Harry 

the  low  impulses  which  cause  men  to  act  like  beasts: 

"The  passions  of  these  hordes  of  men  are  not  an 
example  for  a  living  soul.   Our  souls  grow  up  to 
the  light:   we  must  keep  eye  on  the  light,  and 
look  no  lower.   Nations  appear  to  me  to  have  no 
worse  than  a  soiled  mirror  of  themselves  in  mobs. 
They  are  still  uncivilized:   they  still  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  old  monsters  of  the  mud.   Do 
you  not  see  their  claws  and  fangs,  Harry?   Do  you 
find  an  apology  for  their  acts  of  intemperate  con- 
duct?  Men  who  fight  duels  appear  in  my  sight  no 
nobler  than  the  first  desperate  creatures  spelling 
the  cruel  ABC  of  passions."   (p.  354) 

One  can  only  assume  by  the  Princess's  references  that  Julius 
von  Karsteg  has  introduced  her  to  the  theories  of  Darwin. 
Although  Ottilia  survives  the  disillusionment  of  the 
duel,  Harry,  because  of  pressures  exerted  by  Roy,  ignores 
the  advice  of  common  sense  several  more  times,  causing  her 
additional  pain.   As  he  suffers  through  his  ordeal  in  England, 
secretly  engaged  to  Ottilia  yet  doubting  they  will  ever  be 
united,  he  slowly  begins  to  see  her  true  nature — one  quite 
different  from  any  "ideal"  he  might  attempt  to  make  of  her. 
She  is  too  far  advanced  to  provide  a  suitable  mate  for  one 
only  beginning  to  recognize  the  existence  of  an  ominous, 
"lurking"  self.   He  aspires  but  can  never  hope  to  grasp  her. 
Consequently,  he  falls  back  to  earth  to  mate  with  one  com- 
posed of  like  elements. 
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Although  Ottilia  possesses  both  emotion  and  intellect, 
the  latter  is  predominant,  while  in  Harry  the  situation  is 
reversed.   At  times  as  critical  of  the  Princess  as  he  is  of 
Janet,  he  finds  himself  frequently  wishing  he  could  forget 
her  mind  and  concentrate  on  her  sheer  physical  attractive- 
ness.  He  is  tempted  at  times  to  imagine  her  uttering  pas- 
sionate, irrational  speeches,  only  to  realize  that  in  so 
doing  he  has  robbed  her  of  her  vital  essence  and  made  her 
into  a  mere  puppet.   Harry  frequently  demonstrates  a  hearty 
carnality  quite  inconsistent  with  Ottilia's  refined  spiritu- 
ality.  His  early  affection  for  the  sweet  but  empty-headed 
Mabel  Sweetwinter,  and  his  longterm  susceptibility  to  the 
flirtations  of  Julia  Rippenger  Bulsted  hint  at  a  lusty 
sexual  appetite,  a  rather  domineering  passion  which  prefers 
a  compliant,  lisping,  passive  girl  rather  than  the  headstrong 
earthiness  of  Janet  or  the  cool  intellectuality  of  Ottilia. 

When  Harry  hears  of  Ottilia's  impending  arrival  on  the 

Isle  of  Wight,  he  can  only  remember  her  intellect.   He  feels 

she  comes  as  "a  touchstone,  a  relentless  mirror,  a  piercing 

eye,  a  mind  severe  as  the  Goddess  of  the  God's  head"  (p.  558) 

to  show  him  his  sins  of  weakness  and  passivity.   "I  might 

as  fairly  hope  for  absolution  of  them  as  from  offended  laws 

of  my  natural  being  .  .  ."  (p.  558).   Harry  realizes  that  he 

must  always  disappoint  Ottilia  because  he  cannot  meet  her 

expectations  of  him: 

I  read  her  by  this  strange  light:   that  she  was  a 
woman  who  could  only  love  intelligently — love, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  giving  herself.   She  had 
the  power  of  passion,  and  it  could  be  stirred;  but 
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he  who  kindled  it  wrecked  his  chance  if  he  could 
not  stand  clear  in  her  intellect's  unsparing 
gaze.  (p.  576) 

He  fears  that  his  final  blow  to  her  expectations  will  be  too 
heavy  for  her  warm,  generous  heart  to  excuse,  and  her  ideal 
of  him  (formed  by  her  active  imagination  in  childhood,  "probed" 
at  a  later  age  when  her  mind  was  gaining  ascendency  over  her 
heart)  will  be  rejected  when  she  makes  her  judgment  of  him 
on  the  island-   Her  bowing  to  the  arrangement  which  salvages 
her  honor,  marriage  to  Prince  Hermann,  indicates  Ottilia's 
abdication  of  the  struggle  to  love  Harry,  yet  the  interven- 
tion of  her  heart  is  likewise   evident;  she  understands  the 
source  of  his  weakness,  so  they  remain  close  friends—the 
only  relationship  conceivable  between  characters  so  diverse. 

It  is  obvious  that  Harry's  ordeal  is  the  most  complex 
we  have  thus  far  encountered,  involving  as  it  does  conflict 
with  the  static  figure,  Roy,  plus  confusion  of  influence  in 
two  different  types  of   "natural"  character.   The  World  is 
not  yet  a  direct  influence  in  the  struggle  as  it  will  be 
in  the  later  novels,  but  even  in  the  dilemma  presented  by 
the  loves  of  Janet  and  Ottilia,  Harry's  struggle  to  maturity 
involves  elements  of  suffering  not  experienced  by  Sandra 
Belloni,  to  whom  Merthyr  is  only  a  romantic  possibility,  or 
Richard  Feverel,  who  never  returns  Clare's  affection.   The 
impetus  to  ordeal  provided  by  their  sexual  attachments  is  not, 
as  is  Harry 's,  a  choice  between  two  highly  desirable  lovers. 
His  ultimate  ability  to  make  what  is  for  him  the  appropriate 
choice  is  proof  of  his  maturity,  the  mastering  of  his  ordeal. 
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Beginning  his  adventures  with  the  naturally  naive 
optimism  of  youth,  Harry  is  warped  into  a  childlike  mode  of 
response  by  Roy.   Locked  into. this  simplistic  mode  of  be- 
havior he  becomes  aimless  like  the  lost  dogs  he  twice  com- 
ments on  while  searching  for  his  father  in  London:   he  does 
not  know  where  he  is  going  in  either  the  literal  or  figura- 
tive sense.   He  hs  no  definite  aim  in  life,  no  purpose  to 
fulfill.   His  career  is  almost  parabolic  as,  like  the  Prodigal 
Son,  he  leaves  the  comfort  and  sanity  of  Riversley,  revels 
in  the  vanity  of  luxurious  living,  tastes  humiliation  and 
despair,  and  returns  to  Riversley  for  peace. 

Harry  is  aware  as  he  writes  in  retrospect  that  at  every 
stage  of  his  development  he  is  twisted  by  some  prevailing 
passion.   His  false  idealism,  for  example,  transformed  into 
the  desire  to  be  heroic,  is  made  ridiculous  beside  Ottilia's 
genuine  respect  for  heroes  simply  as  men  of  action.   Since 
Harry  is  deficient  in  this  very  quality  of  action,  his 
heroism  is  merely  chivalric  posing.   He  fancies  himself 
perceptive,,  but  the  reader  is  frequently  tempted  to  chide 
him  as  Aunt  Betsy  Trotwood  did  David  Copperfield — "Blind, 
blind,  blind! "   The  lessons  he  might  learn  from  others  make 
no  impression  on  the  unseasoned  son  of  Richmond  Roy.   When 
Captain  Welsh  admonishes  him  by  pointing  out  that  proper 
conduct  is  the  result  of  learning  the  right  rules  of  human 
nature,  Harry  is  too  condescendingly  amused  by  the  sailor's 
quaintness  to  take  his  words  to  heart.   When  his  grandfather 
"puts  him  on  his  trial"  with  his  own  bankbook,  the  trust  of 
the  old  man  is  overweighted  by  the  blandishments  of  Roy,  and 
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Harry  becomes  a  spendthrift,  deluded  into  thinking  he  is 

investing  his  fortune  in  a  good  cause,  all  the  while  simply 

.subsidizing  his  father's  delusions.   His  belief  that  Ottilia 

is  the  proper  mate  for  him  and  that  to  "sink"  to  Janet's  more 

mundane  sphere  would  be  to  deny  his  own  spiritual  birthright 

further  demonstrates  the  blindness  his  ego  has  created.   The 

maturing  Harry  can  reflect  upon  the  extravagances  associated 

with  the  last  mentioned  piece  of  selfishness,  arguing  that 

he  was  merely  an  instrument  whose  baser  strings  were  plucked 

by  Roy  for  culpable  purposes: 

The  prospect  of  the  possible  eternal  separa- 
tion from  my  beloved  pricked  my  mechanical  wits 
and  set  them  tracing  the  consequent  line  by  which  I 
had  been  brought  to  this  pass  as  a  natural  result. 
. ..   Had  not  my  father  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  idea 
that  I  was  something  more  than  something?   The 
tendency  of  young  men  is  to  conceive  it  for  them-^ 

selves  without  any  assistance;  a  prolonged  puff 

from  the  breath  of  another  is  nearly  sure  to  make 
"them  mad  as  kings,  and  not  so  pardonably,  [italics 
mine]  (p.  339) 

Harry  begins  to  recognize  how  mechanical  his  behavior 
has  become  when  the  thrashing  by  the  gypsies  affords  him 
time  for  quiet  reflection  as  he  recuperates.   "A  life  caught 
out, of  its  natural  circle  is  as  much  in  danger  of  being  lost 
as  a  limb  given  to  a  wheel  in  spinning  machinery"  (p.  523). 
Just  as  he  is  out  of  place  with  the  gypsies  and  longs  to  be 
at.  Riversley  with  Janet,  he  begins  to  perceive  that  Ottilia 
belongs  to  a  different  sphere  of  existence  than  his.   How- 
ever, since  he  is  not  yet  capable  of  acting  upon  such  rea- 
sonable conclusions,  he  must  suffer  more  punishment  for  his 
obeisance  to  the  egos  of  Roy  and  himself  before  such  reflec- 
tions prompt  him  into  action. 
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It  is  the  entrapment  of  the  Princess  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight  which  provides  for  Harry  the  sudden  flash  of  self- 
knowledge  which  enables  him  to  give  her  up  with  few  false 
assuagings  of  Self.   A  sudden  realization  of  her  better 
developed  moral  character  serves  to  emphasize  the  sordid 
lowness  of  his  own: 

Complex  of  mind,  simplest  in  character,  the  un- 
controllable nobility  of  her  spirit  was  no  sooner 
recognized  by  me  than  I  was  shocked  throughout  by  a 
sudden  light,  contrasting  me  appallingly  with  this 
supreme  of  women,  who  swept  the  earth  aside  for 
truth.   I  had  never  before  received  a  distinct 
intimation  of  my  littleness  of  nature,  and  my  first 
impulse  was  to  fly  from  thought  .  .  .  .  (p.  55  7) 

However,  as  he  reflects  further,  his  baseness  is  proven  by 
a  repetition  for  an  instant  of  the  desire  that  Ottilia 
be  passionate,  romantic,  willful — a  fanciful  little  maiden 
from  a  love  ballad.   His  insight  into  the  discrepancies 
between  their  natures  sets  Harry  on  the  track  of  discovering 
his  proper  sphere  in  life,  a  position  far  from  the  "ideal"  he 
had  sought  but  better  matched  to  his  capacities.   Such 
ability  to  adapt  is  the  product  of  genuine  and  humble  self- 
knowledge. 

In  his  proper  choice  of  life  with  Janet,  Harry  demon- 
strates his  new  accord  with  his  own  nature.   Once  again,  in 
retrospect,  he  elaborates  the  healthful  effects  of  coming 
to  grips  with  self  and  stripping  it  to  its  essential  form, 
undecorated  by  false  pride,  heroism,  and  idealism.   The  ef- 
fort, though  beneficial,  is  not  easily  sustained,  and  the 
ordeal  requires  suffering  and  striving: 

"Carry  your  fever  to  the  Alps ,  you  of  minds 
diseased:   not  to  sit  in  sight  of  them  ruminating, 
for  bodily  ease  and  comfort  will  trick  the  soul 
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and  set  you  measuring  our  lean  humanity  against 
yonder  sublime  and  infinite;  but  mount,  rack  the 

■'  -     limbs,  wrestle  it  out  among  the  peaks;  taste  danger, 
sweat,  earn  rest:   learn  to  discover  ungrudgingly 
that  haggard  fatigue  is  the  fair  vision  you  have  run 
to  earth,  and  that  rest  is  your  uttermost  rev/ard  .  .  . 
hang  upon  the  crags  at  a  gradient  that  makes  your 
next  step  a  debate  between  the  thing  you  are  and  the 

■     thing  you  may  become.   There  the  merry  little  hopes 

grow  for  the  climber  like  flowers  and  food,  immediate, 
prompt  to  prove  their  uses,  sufficient  if  just  within 
the  grasp,  as  mortal  hopes  should  be  ...  .   You  are 
a  man  of  your  faculties,  nothing  more.  (p.  649) 

Why  pretend  to  more?   The  healthful  herb  on  the  mountaintop, 

he  points  out,  cannot  be  brought  to  us  by  any  other:   one 

g 
must  procure  it  for  himself  through  active  striving.    Only 

when  one  becomes  positively  committed  to  reaching  accord 

with  his  own  nature  does  ordeal  arise,  and  only  as  he  achieves 

it  is  ordeal  rewarded. 

There  is  in  Harry's  ordeal  an  element  of  allegory  not 
discernible  in  the  trials  of  Richard  Feverel  and  Sandra 
Belloni.   Meredith's  use  of  characters  which  personify  ab- 
stractions is  mirrored  in  his  metaphorical  use  of  elements 
as  collaries  of  personality.   On  one  level  his  struggle  be- 
comes the  struggle  not  only  of  "everyman"  but  of  Society 
itself  on  its  evolutionary  path  to  spiritual  perfection. 
Viewed  in  this  light  Ottilia  becomes  the  Platonic  Ideal  to 
which  the  average  man  and  present  social  order  aspire,  but 
which  he  and  it  must  currently  resign  for  the  practical  and 
material.   Harry  demonstrates  the  need  of  the  natural  man  to 
strive  for  the  balance  of  passion  and  intellect  necessary  to 
spiritual  health  in  his  simultaneous  attraction  to  Janet  and 
Ottilia: 
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I  thought  of  Janet — she  made  me  gasp  for  air;  of 
Ottilia,  and  she  made  me  long  for  earth.   Sharp, 
as  I  write  it,  the  distinction  smote  me.   I  might 
have  been  divided  by  an  electrical  shot  into  two 
halves,  with  such  an  equal  force  that  I  was  drawn 
this  way  and  that,  pointing  nowhither.   To  strangle 
the  thought  of  either  one  of  them  was  like  the  pang 
of  death;  yet  it  did  not  strike  me  that  I  loved  the 
two:   they  were  apart  in  my  mind.  (p.  575) 

Both  Harry  and  Society,  while  aware  of  the  division  between 
mind  and  heart,  can  at  present  best  hope  that  awareness  of 
the  imbalance  between  what  advancement  is  possible  and  what 
has  been  achieved  will  provide  the  motivation  to  keep  moving 
forward,  not  searching  for  the  false  "ideals"  of  ego,  but  the 
ideal  of  spiritual  wholeness  and  complete  union  with  Nature. 

After  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond  Meredith  forsakes 
the  early  ordeal  structure,  beginning  in  The  Egoist  to 
initiate  the  World  itself  as  a  force  of  inflexibility.   He 
also  abandons  the  first  person  point  of  view,  preferring  as 
the  ordeal  motif  becomes  more  complex,  to  portray  the  con- 
flict less  historically  than  is  required  by  autobiography 
and  with  less  reliance  upon  a  central  character  into  whose 
imperfect  perceptions  it  is  awkward  to  interject  the  philo- 
sophical content  so  central  to  both  Meredith's  poetic  and 
novelistic  accomplishments.   His  attempts  to  do  so  create  a 
discordance  of  tone  in  an  otherwise  ingeniously  contrived 
tale:   the  lectures  of  Ottilia  seem  forced  and  unnatural,  while 
the  matured  Harry,  writing  from  the  vantage  of  experience, 
frequently  obtrudes  reflections  on  his  early  career,  disturbing 
temporal  continuity.   For  example,  when  Harry  was  beaten  by 
the  gypsies  he  was  still  very  much  self-deceived  and  ego- 
ridden;  it  seems  incongruous  to  have  juxtaposed  on  his  reactions 
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of  tJiat  moment  the  pronouncements  of  his  future  self: 

Egoism  is  not  peculiar  to  any  period  of  life;  it  is 
only  especially  curious  in  a  young  man  beginning  to 
match  himself  against  his  elders,  for  in  him  it  suf- 
fuses the  imagination;  he  is  not  merely  selfishly 
sentient,  or  selfishly  scheming;  his  very  concep- 
tions are  selfish.   I  remember  v/alking  at  my  swiftest 
pace,  blaming  everybody  I  knew  for  insufficiency,  for 
want  of  subordination  to  my  interests,  for  poverty  of 
nature,  grossness,  blindness  to  the  fine  lights 
shining  in  me;  I  blamed   the  Fates  for  harassing  me, 
circumstances  for  not  surrounding  me  with  friends 
worthy  of  me.   The  central  1^   resembled  the  sun  of 
this  universe,  with  the  difference  that  it  shrieked 
for  nourishment,  instead  of  dispensing  it.  (pp.  525-526), 

At  the  completion  of  his  ordeal  Harry  can  comprehend  this 

truth,  but  it  is  confusing  used  in  this  context,  leading  the 

reader  to  mistake  a  later  conviction  for  one  long  nouri.shed 

but  not  acted  upon. 

An  interesting  argument  against  the  autobiographical 
style  finds  its  root  in  the  problems  posed  by  ego.   In  an 
earlier  aside  Harry  has  suggested  that  the  honest  autobio- 
grapher  who  shapes  his  style  to  truth  must  surely  have  eradi- 
cated pride  from  his  character.   The  reader  puzzles,  knowing 
the  fallibility  of  Harry's  judgment,  whether  such  a  pronounce- 
ment may  not  reflect  a  degree  of  self-delusion  still  hidden 
in  the  "tried  and  proved."   Most  probably  not,  but  reliance 
upon  one  perception  in  the  unfolding  of  a  narrative  may  in 
itself  indicate  remaining  pride.   One  is  not  entirely  humble 
who  feels  his  most  intimate  life's  story  is  worth  setting 
down  for  the  public. 

In  closing  his  adventures,  Harry  indicates  that  the  use 
of  "I"  imposed  upon  the  autobiographer  is  tiresome,  using 
the  statement  to  open  his  defense  of  combining  writer  and 
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philosopher: 


The  pleasant  narrator  in  the  first  person  is  the 
happy  bubbling  fool,  not  the  philosopher  who  has 
come  to  know  himself  and  his  relations  toward  the 
universe.   The  words  of  this  last  one  are  one  to 
twenty;  his  mind  is  bent  upon  the  causes  of  events 
rather  than  their  progress,  (p.  674) 

Harry  sees  himself  as  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes, 
uniting  the  better  aspects  of  both  narrator  and  philosopher. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  statement  we  find  the  reason  Meredith 
never  again  used  first  person  point  of  view,  ideally  suited 
as  it  seems  to  exploring  inner  growth  through  external  suf- 
fering.  The  persona  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  the  sophis- 
tication both  to  relate  the  facts  and  to  trace  their  causes. 
Having  failed  to  reduplicate  the  heavy  presence  of  the 
"Philosopher"  in  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond,  Meredith 
was  again  faced  with  developing  a  style  which  could  translate 
the  individual  ordeal  with  accuracy  and  a  sense  of  immediacy. 
In  The  Egoist  he  succeeds  not  only  in  creating  stylistic 
brilliance,  but  in  modifying  the  schema  of  the  ordeal  motif. 
It  is  to  this  pivotal  novel  I  now  direct  my  attention. 


NOTES 

Barbara  Hardy,  "The  Structure  of  Imagery  in  George 
Meredith's  Harry  Richmond,"  The  Appropriate  Form  (London: 
The  University  of  London  Press,  196  4)  has  written  a  de- 
finitive article  on  the  use  of  the  elements  (particularly 
fire  and  water)  in  this  novel  and  is  quite  right  in  arguing 
that  the  novel  is  not  made  allegorical  by  their  presence  and 
that  their  relationship  is  far  from  constant.   My  purpose  in 
demonstrating  this  imagery  is  to  show  Harry's  lack  of  orienta- 
tion to  his  proper  sphere  and  his  resultant  self-deception. 

2 

Margaret  Tarrat  in  her  essay,  "The  Adventures  of  Harry 

Richmond — Bildungsroman  and  Historical  Novel,"  in  Meredith 
Now:  Some  Critical  Essays,  edited  by  Ian  Fletcher  (New  York: 
Barnes  and  Noble,  1971),  examines  the  peculiar  relationship 
between  Richmond  Roy  and  Providence  (a  Providence  which 
proves  to  be  Harry's  Aunt  Dorothy,  anonymously  supplying 
her  brother-in-law  with  money  because  she  loves  him).   Roy's 
"analysis  of  the  situation  is  proved  false  when,  like 
Wilhelm  Meister,  he  discovers  that  to  a  large  extent  his  life 
has  been  guided  indeed,  but  by  a  hidden  human  agency.   They 
live  to  see  the  actions  they  thought  of  as  Providence  revealed 
as  the  work  of  human  hands."   p.  178. 

3 
Barbara  Hardy,  The  Appropriate  Form,  deals  more  directly 

with  Captain  Welsh  as  a  norm  against  which  egoistic  behavior 
can  be  measured.   Instead  of  appealing  to  a  special  Providence, 
he  prays  only  that  "the  Lord's  will  be  done"  even  as  his  ship 
is  sinking  under  him.   Furthermore,  he  ties  in  with  the 
elemental  imagery,  wishing  that  Harry's  heart  might  be  soften- 
ed by  fire  and  water.   ".  .  .  the  symbolism  of  sea  and  storm 
are  inseparable  from  .  .  .  the  old  Captain,  who  accepts  no 
compromise  and  goes  back  to  the  sea  rather  than  accept  his 
doubtful  victory  in  the  lawsuit."  p.  87. 

Jerome  Buckley  has  an  interesting  theory  that  the  water 
imagery  found  in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  and  The 
Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond  fits  in  with  the  use  of  the 
conversion  metaphor  prevalent  in  the  Victorian  novel.   See 
Jerome  Hamilton  Buckley,  The  Victorian  Temper  (New  York: 
Vintage  Books,  19  51) . 

Margaret  Tarratt,  Meredith  Now,  sees  Harry  torn  between 
two  sterotypes  in  a  struggle  between  Squire  Beltham  and 
Richmond  Roy — a  literary  Squire  Western  and  a  Byronic  hero. 
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The  boy's  name,  Harry  Lepel  Richmond,  shows  the  confusion 

in  ancestry.   She  further  feels  that  the  aims  of  both  men 

are  irreconcilable,  for  both  are  insane.   If  this  theory 

is  entertained,  both  men  become  agents  of  stasis,  a  plausible 

viev/  but  one  which  ignores  Meredith's  philosophical  bias 

for  the  Squire,  who  he  obviously  respects  more  than  he  does 

Roy. 

In  the  Platonic  sense  Ottilia  exists  as  a  pure  "ideal" 
to  be  striven  for,  but  by  nature  unattainable,  whereas  in 
the  egoistic  sense  the  "ideal"  is  formed  v^ithin  the  fevered 
brain  of  the  egoist  and  impressed  upon  a  victim.   Ramon 
Fernandez,  Messages,  speaks  of  the  ideal  as  it  operates  in 
Meredith's  "active  characters"  (his  "elite")  as  being  first   . 
of  all  realizable  and  possible.   Secondly, the  ideal  is  not 
conceived  by  the  mind  but  exacted  by  the  sensibility  "so  that 
in  order  to  live,  to  breathe  .  .  .  the  individual  is  brought 
to  surpass  the  actual  conditions  of  his  life"  (p.  181) . 

Margaret  Tarratt,  specifically  referring  to  this  novel, 
comments:   "Like  Goethe,  Meredith  rejects  any  concept  of 
destiny  other  than  as  a  term  to  describe  the  influences  of 
past  events  and  actions  upon  the  present"  (p.  178) .   Again 
the  Princess  serves  as  Meredith's  philosophical  mouthpiece 
when  she  enunciates  her  dictum  on  Providence. 

q 

Donald  Roland  Swanson  has  noted  the  association  of 
ordeal  and  mountain  imagery  in  his  doctoral  dissertation. 
Three  Conquerors  Conquered:   Character  and  Method  in  tiie 
Mature  Works  of  George  Meredith,  (Diss:   Rutgers  University, 
1965) ,  but  in  a  slightly  different  way  than  I  have  here. 
According  to  his  thesis,  the  "alpine"  character  is  indeed  one 
who  rises  above  self,  but  he  mainly  functions  in  pointing  out 
to  the  ironic  "conquerors"  the  way  to  individual  and  social 
improvement.  .^ 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
THE  EGOIST  AND  THE  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  ORDEAL  MOTIF 

The  development  of  the  ordeal  motif  found  in  The  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Feverel,  Sandra  Belloni,  and  The  Adventures; of 
Harry  Richmond  is  significantly  altered  in  The  Egoist.   It 
almost  seems  that  the  earlier  novels  served  as  Meredith's 
apprenticeship,  leading  him  to  a   consistently  controlled 
style  of  such  brilliance  that  this  novel,  pivotal  to  this 
study,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  tour  de  force.   Many 
causes  may  be  cited  for  the  transition  from  the'  frequently 
awkward  writer  of  the  earlier  works  to  the  superbly  disci- 
plined author  of  this  important  novel ,. but  among  the  most 
significant  is  Meredith's  increasing  realization  of  his 
creative  forte — his  ability  to  portray  character  psycholog- 
ically, making  the  examination  of  ordeal  a  more  subjective 
process.   His  discovery  of  the  ways  to  best  portray  internal 
conflict  is  the  result  of  both  thematic  and  stylistic  alter- 
ations, including  experimentation  with  an  increased  emphasis 
on  individual  morality,  new  concern*  with  the  position  of 
women  in  society,  alteration  in  the  pressure  exerted  on  the 
"natural  character"  by  the  egoist  and  the  World,  and  readjust- 
ments in  point  of  view. 

In  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  Meredith  used  a  selec- 
tive omniscience  similar  to  that  found  in  The  Egoist,  but 
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his  reliance  on  Adrian  Harley  as  the  main  commentator  on 
the  action  caused  a  break  in  the  novel's  tone,  for  while 
this  character's  ironic  point  of  view  perfectly  provided 
the  distancing  required  for  comedy,  it  became  discordant 
when  the  movement  approached  tragedy.   Richard's  ordeal 
is  viewed  mainly  from  outside,  a  vantage  which  at  times 
obscures  his  motivation.   Sandra  Belloni  introduces   in 
place  of  the  skeptical  Adrian,  the  "Philosopher,"  whose 
sententious  intrusions  force  the  reader  to  view  the  heroine 
through  a  metaphysical  magnifying  glass  as  a  creature  watched 
and  pitied,  yet  not  understood.   Harry  Richmond,  while  demon- 
strating more  directly  the  inner  operations  of  the  psyche, 
demonstrates  a  split  in  tonal  awareness  in  his  juxtaposition 
of  past  and  present  states  of  awareness.   Until  The  Egoist 
Meredith  had  not  yet  selected  a  point  of  view  which  provided 
smoothness  of  texture,  consistent  development  of  character, 
or  a  believable  representation  of  the  internal,  personal 
nature  of  the  ordeal. 

Still  relying  on  selective  omniscience,  Meredith  lays 
bare  the  motivations  of  the  central  characters  in  his  later 
works  (the  term  "character"  is  justifiably  pluralized,  since 
the  emotions  of  both  egoist  and  victim  are  analyzed) ,  choosing 
material  from  the  minds  of  other  characters  as  a  commentary 
on  the  protagonist,  thus  mapping  out  the  course  of  her  ordeal 
psychologically.   Totally  un-Jamesian  in  its  lack  of  a  "cen- 
ter of  consciousness,"  the  technique  achieves  for  Meredith 
the  portrayal  of  the  spirit's  struggle  for  growth  and  maturi- 
ty within  its  unique  ordeal  structure. 
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Thematically,  the  most  obvious  change  in  The  Egoist 
is  Meredith's  capitulation  to  the  female  protagonist.   The 
natural  mystery  of  woman  inspired  the  creation  of  Lucy, 
Sandra,  Ottilia,  and  Janet,  and  this  fascination  frequently 
caused  the  eclipse  of  male  protagonists.   Clara  Middleton 
becomes  the  ultimate  "natural  character,"  whose  struggle 
against  stasis  creates  a  blueprint  for  all  her  successors; 
for  not  only  is  she  engaged  in  a  battle  against  an  egoist  to 
preserve  her  individuality,  but  she  is  introduced  directly 
to  that  frequently  inflexible,  if  abstract,  character,  "the 
World"  which  likewise  seeks  to  dictate  her  behavior.   Diana, 
Nesta,  and  Carinthia  will  later  face  these  dual  presEures 
to  conform,  pressures  not  experienced  by  Richard,  Sandra,  or 
Harry.   If  women  are  indeed  closer  to  Nature,  their  use  as 
central  characters  sharpens  the  conflict  against  passivity 
and  inflexibility,  because  they  carry  within  themselves  in- 
stincts necessary  to  combat  stasis. 

The  introduction  of  the  World  as  a  character  deepens 
the  complexities  of  individual  moral  responsibility,  making 
it  central  to  the  novel's  action.   If  the  possession  of 
"natural"  attributes  and  faithfulness  to  one's  basic,  un- 
adorned individuality  presupposes  an  ability  to  make  moral 
choices  impossible  to  the  static  character,  a  broader  spec- 
trum of  moral  choices  than  was  evident  in  the  earlier  novels 
must  be  provided  because  the  field  of  action  is  broadened. 
To  set  such  a  stage,  Meredith  "incorporates"  the  World,  both 
as  social  abstraction  and  solid,  composite  characters  whose 
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mass  inflexibilities  provide  a  new,  second  point  of  con- 
flict for  the  character  with  potential  for  grov;th. 

Earlier  in  this  study,  protest  was  registered,  against 
Dorothy  Van  Ghent's  contention  that  The  Egoist,  while  lin- 
guistically brilliant,  suffers  a  thematic  imljalance  because 
Sir  Willoughby  Patterne's  egoism  is  unmatched  in  any  other 
character,  creating  a  grotesqueness  which  distorts  the  ac- 
tion.  However,  this  judgment  is  not  entirely  accurate, 
inasmuch  as  Willoughby 's  colossal  egoism  finds  diluted  mani- 
festation in  all  the  characters  except  Crossjay.   Willoughby 
does,  nevertheless,  represent  in  horribly  concentrated  form 
all  elements  inherent  in  egoism.    Sir  Austin  Feverel,  Wilfrid 
Pole,  and  Richmond  Roy  are  his  prototypes,  with  Sir  Austin 
perhaps  approaching  closest  his  character.   Wilfrid  is  too 
simple-minded  and  Richmond  Roy  (whose  inner  workings  we  can 
only  surmise  through  actions  reported  by  Harry)  is  not, as 
preternaturally  sensitive.   As  the  egoist  par  excellence, 
Willoughby  embodies  in  their  unadulterated  essences  the 
qualities  of  stasis  unevenly  distributed  in  his  predecessors: 
he  is  a  romantic  idealist  and  a  believer  in  special  Providence. 
His  concept  of  affection  involves  the  necessity  of  total  pos- 
session— of  becoming  the  god  of  another's  worship,  squeezing 
the  individual  out  of  him,  rendering  him  pliable  enough  to 
take  an  impression. 

Willoughby,  Meredith  makes  clear  from  the  start,  is 
rigid  in  his  responses,  ".  .  .a  not  flexile  character,  do 
what  we  may  with  him"  (p.  5) .   He  is  an  evolutionary 
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anachronism,  a  throwback   to  the  primitive  selfishness 
which  resulted  in  civilization  but  which,  when  it  revives 
under  the  subsequent  social  veneer,  threatens  to  attack  the 
entire  facade.   The  "Old  Monster,"  self,  forms  the  basis  of 
his  actions,  and  to  appease  its  pangs,  Willoughby  places  him- 
self on  a  mechanical  treadmill,  becoming  a  slave  to  self, 
unable  to  control  his  own  actions.   When  he  announces,  "It 

is  my  scheme"  that  Vernon  and  Clara  marry,  he  is  bov;ing  to 
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the  need  to  protect  self,  not  indulging  his  own  pleasure. 

That  he  may  better  discern  the  dangers  besetting  him, 
Willoughby  is  equipped  with  sense  antennae,  making  hd.m,  like 
Sir  Austin,  sensitive  to  any  changes  in  the  glances  and  tones 
of  those  surrounding  him.   Also  like  Sir  Austin,  he  assumes 
a  supernatural  omnipotence  almost  Satanically  ominous. 
Willoughby  wishes  to  secure  the  adoration  of  aj.l  coming  in 
contact  with  him,  and  make  them  as  dependent  upon  him  as 
possible.   The  rewards  of  worship  are  great  but,  as  Flitch, 
the  castoff  servant  can  testify,  expulsion  from  Paradise  (or 
Patterne  Hall)  is  the  price  of  independence  and  individualism. 
In  a  parody  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  story,  Willoughby  and  Clara 

are  pictured  by  Colonel  De  Craye  as  a  blissful  Adam  and  Eve 

3 
brooded  over  from  afar  by  the  envious  Flitch.    However,  un- 
known to  De  Craye,  Clara  would  be  overjoyed  to  exchange 
places  with  Flitch.   On  one  occasion  Willoughby  confides  to 
Mrs.  Mountstuart  his  secret  conception  of  himself  as  an  Adam 
figure,  but  even  then  the  comparison  is  less  than  apt,  for 
Willoughby  is  too  proud,  too  like  the  adversary  of  our  first 
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parents  for  us  to  place  him  on  the  side  of  innocence. 

Rather,  if  Willoughby  is  a  god,  it  is  a  sacrilegious  one, 

a  self-perpetuating  deity  whose  religious  properties 

grotesquely  distort  the  traditional  Christian  Trinity.   That 

Meredith  intends  Willoughby  to  exemplify  the  perversion 

caused  by  ego  in  its  assumption  of  divinity  is  obvious  when 

he  editorializes  to  the  reader: 

Consider  him  indulgently:   the  Egoist  is  the 
Son  of  Himself.   He  likewise  the  Father.   And  the 
son  loves  the  father,  the  father  the  son;  they 
reciprocate  affection  through  the  closest  of  ties  .  . 
.  .   The  tv;o  rub  together  in  sympathy  besides 
relationship  to  an  intenser  one.   Are  you,  without 
much  offending,  sacrificed  by  them,  it  is  on  the 
altar  of  their  mutual  love,  to  filial  piety  or 
paternal  tenderness;  the  younger  has  offered  a 
dainty  morsel  to  the  elder,  or  the  elder  to  the 
younger.   Absorbed  in  their  great  example  of  devo- 
tion, they  do  not  think  of  you.   They  are  beauti- 
ful, (p.  475) 

In  a  parody  of  the  relationship  between  God  and  Christ, 
Willoughby  is  presented  as  the  acme  of  selfishness,  living 
upon  himself,  sacrificing  others  to  his  needs.   Nevertheless, 
although  his  egoism  is  "divine,"  far  above  the  common  type, 
he  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  egoism  of  his  fellow  charac- 
ters.  For  short  periods  of  time  and  with  lesser  intensity, 
each  character  except  Crossjay  is  revealed  as  absorbed  in  a 
"Single  Idea"  which  causes  the  disregard  of  all  others  but 
himself.   Dr.  Middleton  encourages  Clara  to  marry  so  that 
he  may  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  her  future  and  be 
enabled  to  study  without  mundane  interruptions.   Horace  De 
Craye  flatters  himself  that  Clara  will  become  another  conquest 
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he  has  wrested  from  Willoughby,  one  he  accepts  so  gladly 
he  suspends  his  general  preference  (shared  by  Willoughby 
and  most  male  egoists)  that  the  woman  he  adores  be  "untouched" 
by  previous  sexual  entanglements.   The  Ladies  Busshe  and 
Culmer,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Mountstuart,  are  less  concerned  with 
the  happiness  of  the  characters  at  Patterne  Hall  than  they 
are  with  their  reputations  for  accurate  social  prognostica- 
tions. 

Willoughby  mentally  accuses  Mrs.  Mountstuart  of  addi- 
tional "female  egoism"  when  she  requests  that  he  take  an 
inconspicuous  position  at  her  dinner  party  and  entertain 
pedantic  Professor  Crooklyn,  but  most  of  the  remaining  char- 
acters, "children  of  Nature,"  cognizant  of  their  personal 
tinctures  of  selfishness,  are  self -proclaimed  egoists, 
though  their  admission  of  the  weakness  argues  that  they  are 
capable  of  self-awareness  and  change.   Vernon,  av/are  of  his 
concealed  love  for  Clara,  disavows  Laetitia's  praise  of  his 
generosity  by  protesting  she  might  learn  he  is  a  "grisly 
egoist."   Clara,  initially  trying  to  find  some  basis   for 
Willoughby' s  distastefulness,  believes  her  ego  is  to  blame 
or,  more  correctly,  the  general  female  ego  so  subjugated 
by  men  that  it  seeks  every  possible  occasion  to  punish  them 
for  the  suppression.   Later,  in  her  relief  at  having  been 
released  from  the  engagement,  she  calls  Willoughby  generous 
and  accuses  herself  of  being  the  egoist.   Nor  does  she  see 
as  clearly  as  Laetitia  the  egoism  which  prompts  her  to  en- 
courage her  friend  to  marry  the  very  man  she  herself  refused. 
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Laetitia,  when  she  capitulates  to  the  wooing,  is 
forced  by  her  honesty  to  inform  both  Willoughby  and  his 
aunts  that,  as  an  egoist  herself,  she  is  not  marrying  for 
love,  but  for  the  good  she  may  perform  on  Willoughby 's  char- 
acter and  the  charities  she  may  dispense.   She  furthermore 
marries  to  relieve  her  father  from  his.  anxiety  over  her  fu- 
ture and  to  escape  the  strain  of  professional  authorship. 
Every  character,  even  the  most  balanced  and  individualistic — 
Clara,  Vernon,  and  Laetitia — minutely  mirror  Sir  Willoughby 's 
great  flaw.   Only  Cross  jay,  innocent  v/anderer  of  lanes, 

plunderer  of  birdnests,  more  at  home  in  a  tree  than  a  class- 

.4 
room, is  completely  free  from  a  tinge  of  egoism. 

Manifestations  of  ego  in  the  novel  are  multitudinous, 
ranging  from  Willoughby' s  belief  in  a  special  Providence  to 
the  symbolism  of  the  porcelain  vase,  and  by  examining 
Meredith's  consistent  development  of  mechanical  and  natural 
tensions,  the  integrity  of  theme  and  symbol  is  best  demon- 
strated.  Willoughby' s  most  obvious  display  of  egoism  he 
shares  with  Sir  Austin  Feverel,  Wilfrid  Pole,  and  Richmond 
Roy — the  belief  that  powers  beyond  human  control  direct  his 
destiny  and  protect  his  "scheme."   Naturally,  the  intentions 
of  Providence  alter  with  his  personal  desires.   When  he  be- 
comes  engaged  to  Clara  he  assumes  the  positive  interposi- 
tion of  Providence  is  operative:   "His  high  opinion  of  him- 
self fortified  the  belief  that  Providence,  as  a  matter  of 
justness  and  fitness  must  necessarily  select  a  good  [mate] 
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for  him--or  what  are  we  to  think  of  Providence?"  (p.  129) . 

In  Willoughby's  relationship  with  Laetitia  Dale,  the 
notions  of  Providence  and  Destiny  are  also  powerful.   When 
Willoughby  meets  her  after  his  voyage  around  the  world 
(taken  to  assuage  the  loss  of  Constantia  Durham) ,  and  he 
drinks  healing  balm  from  the  obvious  worship  in  Laetitia 's 
eyes,  he  triumphantly  proclaims  to  her  that  it  was  decreed 
they  meet  this  way.   When,  much  later,  he  realizes  he  may 
be  forced  to  relinquish  Clara  and  marry  Laetitia  to  blind 
the  World  to  his  new  emotional  wound,  he  is  astounded  at 
the  fickleness  of  fate.   The  prospect  of  trading  a  blooming 
young  woman  for  a  faded  virgin  of  thirty  is  not  easily  com- 
prehended by  a  man  whose  earliest  training  taught  him  to 
expect  to  gain  whatever  he  desired.   When  he  submits  to  the 
selfish  necessity  of  v/ooing  Laetitia,  he  steels  his  nerves 
by  reflecting  that  it  is  his  destiny.   For  only  the  briefest 
moment  does  he  perceive  other  options  presented  by  the  situ- 
ation; however,  ego  dictates  marriage  to  Laetitia  as  the 
sole  way  to  preserve  his  image  before  the  World.   To  act 
otherv/ise  is  impossible. 

Willoughby's  first  tentative  maneuvers,  aimed  at  alert- 
ing the  World  to  expect  a  change  in  Laetitia 's  status,  are 
directed  at  Mrs.  Mountstuart,  who  represents  social  opinion 
for  him.   Astonished,  she  hears  him  speak  of  Laetitia  as  a 
"fatality,"  and  she  begs  him  not  to  speak  this  way  before 
the  Ladies  Busshe  and  Culmer,  who  are  fervent  believers  in 
fatalities,  predestinations,  and  marriages  made  in  Heaven. 
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However,  successfully  blinded  by  his  "preparation"  and  the 
rumor  that  Clara  is  to  be  supplanted  by  Laetitia,  Mrs. 
Mountstuart  later  confesses  her  "error"  of  disbelief  to 
Willoughby,  saying,  "But  then  I  did  not  reckon  on  a  fatal 
attachment,  I  thought  men  were  incapable  of  it.   I  thought 
we  women  were  the  only  poor  creatures  persecuted  by  a  fa- 
tality.  It  is  a  fatality! "  (p.  545). 

Understandably,  when  Willoughby 's  attempts  to  gull 

the  Wor].d  are  threatened  during  the  dramatic  drav/ing  room 

5 
scene  (so  reminiscent  of  witty  eighteenth  century  theater) , 

where  the  dramatis  personae  of  the  novel  are  congregated, 
confused  and  speaking  at  cross  purposes,  Willoughby  feels 
the  Powers  have  deserted  him.   The  entire  chapter,  "In 
Which  Sir  Willoughby  is  Led  to  Think  the  Elements  have  Con- 
spired Against  Him,"  traces  the  egoist's  growing  suspicion 
that,  far  from  being  benevolent.  Providence  is  now  deter- 
mined to  destroy  him,  placing  him  in  the  very  "jaws  of  the 
World."   Seeing  his  new  position,  "Willoughby  strode  and 
muttered.   Providence  had  grown  mythical  in  his  thoughts, 
if  not  malicious:   and  it  is  the  peril  of  this  worship,  that 
the  object  will  wear  such  an  alternative  aspect  when  it 
appears  no  longer  subservient"  (p.  543) - 

The  only  other  character  in  the  novel  who  consistently 
refers  to  Providence,  fate,  or  destiny  is  also  anxious  to 
gain  the  hand  of  Clara  Middleton.   Colonel  De  Craye ' s  unique 
introduction  to  Clara  after  Flitch  has  overturned  the  car- 
riage is  viewed  by  himself  as  providential  (as  well  as  by 
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Flitch,  who  would  regard  as  divine  intervention  any  cir- 
cumstance returning  him  to  his  former  position) .   The  day 
of  Clara's  attempted  flight  to  London,  De  Craye  finds  her 
at  the  railway  station,  rapidly  discerns  the  situation,  and 
attempts  by  oblique  reference  to  the  fortuitous  first  meet- 
ing to  establish  in  Clara  a  similar  awareness  of  destiny's 
selective  operations: 

"I  have  just  been  getting  change  to  pay 
Master  Flitch.   He  passed  me  on  the  road.   He  is 
interwound  with  our  fates  to  a  certainty.   I  had 
only  to  jump  in,  I  knew  it,  and  rolled  along  like 
a  magician  conimanding  a  genie."  (p.  332) 

Laetitia,  self-deluded  into  believing  Clara's  dislike  for 

Sir  Willoughby  springs  from  love  for  De  Craye,  sees  in  the 

superficial  resemblances  between  Clara  and  Horace  a  basis 

for  believing  Clara  has  met  "her  destiny"  in  the  colonel. 

De  Craye 's  own  egoism  promotes  his  concurrence  in  Laetitia 's 

belief,  even  to  the  point  of  noting  the  care  Providence  takes 

that  Clara  be  alone  when  he  arrives  to  inform  her  of  her 

impending  deliverance. 

Another  typical  trait  of  the  egoist,  in  addition  to 
his  belief  in  special  Providence,  is  displayed  in  Sir 
Willoughby' s  excessive  idealism — the  same  false  romantic 
fluff  revered  by  Richard  Feverel,  Wilfrid  Pole,  and  Harry 
Richmond.   While  other  characters  in  the  novel  succumb  xv.o- 
mentarily  to  false  notions  of  honor  or  to  self-aggrandizing 
imaginings.  Sir  Willoughby  reigns  as  the  colossus  in  wor- 
shipping what  should  be  as  it  relates  to  his  own  happiness. 

When  evidence  of  idealism  appears  in  a  Meredith  novel. 
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the  reader  can  be  sure  mischief  is  at  work.   Other  than 
Willoughby,  Laetitia  is  the  character  with  the  strongest 
tendency  to  idealize.   She  has  enshrined  an  ideal  of  Willoughby 
in  her  heart  and  proudly  worshipped  him  since  girlhood.   Hers 
is  a  devotion  he  can  bask  in  without  having  to  reciprocate 
emotionally:   he  models  his  response  to  her  adoration  on  the 
aphorism  from  The  Book  of  Ego,  "Possession  without  obliga- 
tion to  the  object  possessed  approaches  felicity."   Laetitia 
becomes  in  turn  Willoughby 's  ideal  of  faithfulness,  and  even 
the  idea  of  marrying  her  to  Vernon  to  force  his  cousin  to 
remain  near  Patterne  Hall  "sullies  his  idea  of  Laetitia." 

Satisfactory  as  Willoughby  may  find  a  relationship 
where  he  can  partake  of  unilateral  adoration,  the  situation 
is  both  physically  and  emotionally  debilitating  to  Laetitia. 
Although  she  tries  to  be  patient  and  attempts  to  stifle  the 
hope  that  Willoughby  might  ever  marry  a  poor  cottager,  his 
almost  loverlike  behavior  toward  her  v/henever  his  pride 
must  be  soothed  creates  confusion  about  his  feelings  and  mo- 
tives.  Following  the  gentle  advances  Willoughby  makes  after 
his  trip  around  the  world,  Laetitia 's  hopes  rise  again,  only 
to  be  destroyed  when  she  hears  of  the  existence  of  Clara 
Middleton: 

Strange  eclipse,  when  the  hue  of  truth  comes 
shadowing  over  our  bright  ideal  planet.   It  will  not  - 
seem  the  planet's  fault,  but  the  truth's.   Reality 
is  the  offender;  delusion  the  treasure  we  are  robbed 
of.   Then  begins  with  us  the  term  of  wilful  delusion, 
and  its  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  disgust  of 
reality.  .  .  .  (p.  35) 
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Even  when  Laetitia  begins  to  discern  Willoughby's  true 
nature,  she  finds  herself  slipping  into  the  habit  of  sub- 
servience, an  ideal  she  imposed  on  herself  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time  that  she  has  hoodwinked  herself  and  confused 
her  intelligence. 

Sir  Willoughby  ponders  at  one  point  why  he  succeeds  in 
everything  but  his  relationships  with  women.   The  answer  to 
his  question  lies  partially  in  his  need  to  idealize  v;omen : 
but  he  who  idealizes  women,  Willoughby  begins  to  understand, 
courts  disappointment.   His  ideal  of  woman  is  that  of  the 
typical  egoist:   she  must  be  "a  waxwork  sex."   An  active, 
imaginative  girl  like  Clara  cannot  be  conceived  to  fit  into 
Willoughby's  perception  of  the  fem.ale  role: 

Women  of  mixed  essences,  shading  off  the 
divine  to  the  considerably  lov/er,  v/ere  outside 
his  vision  of  woman.   His  mind  could  as  little 
admit  an  angel  in  pottery  as  a  rogue  in  porcelain. 
For  him  they  were  what  they  were  when  fashioned 
at  the  beginning;  many  cracked,  many  stained, 
here  and  there  a  perfect  specimen  designed  for  the 
elect  of  men.   At  a  v/hisper  of  the  world  he  shut 
the  prude's  door  on  them  with  a  slam;  himself 
would  have  branded  them  in  the  hue  of  fire.  (p.  130) 

Willoughby  pictures  himself  taking  his  place  in  Parliament, 
serving  the  country  and  returning  home  to  an  adoring  spouse 
and  placid  household.   So  frequently  does  he  paint  his  ideal 
for  Clara  that  she  asks,  revolted,  "Am  I  always  to  be  at 
home?" 

Just  as  he  possesses  ideals  of  Laetitia  and  Clara, 
Willoughby  nourishes  one  of  himself.   He  has  already  per- 
suaded his  aunts  to  accept  and  worship  his  self-image,  so 
they  can  wholeheartedly  agree  he  is  "the  soul  of  chivalry." 
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He  wishes  to  be  thought  generous,  affectionate,  elegantly 
proud,  handsome,  possessed  of  a  tongue  to  charm  women.   One 
reason  Willoughby  both  courts  and  fears  the  World  is  his 
need  to  win  its  approval  of  his  masquerading  figure,  coupled 
with  his  dread  it  may  one  day  detect  a  flav/  in  the  facade. 
Shattered  by  Clara's  petition  for  release,  he  seeks  xMrs. 
Mountstuart' s  approbation  of  his  character.   Naturally  he 
succeeds,  for  the  act  he  plays  before  the  World  differs  from 
the  private  scenario  disclosed  only  to  his  fiance'e;  hence 
his  success  in  society  and  his  failure  in  love.   The  compli- 
mentary unveiling  of  his  inner  mechanism  to  the  beloved 
removes  beyond  question  the  cover  from  the  flaws  she  could 
not  detect  before  intimacy. 

Willoughby' s  precarious  flirtation  with  the  World  makes 
it  imperative  that,  after  Clara's  perfidy,  he  become  engaged 
to  Laetitia.   A  weakness  can  thereby  be  converted  to  a 
strength,  and  his  image  salvaged.   Thunderstruck  when  Laetitia 
declines  the  honor  of  his  hand,  Willoughby  accuses  her  of 
endangering  his  ideal  of  womanhood.   If  her  constancy  can 
be  altered,  what  can  be  called  unchangeable?   Not  only  is 
his  image  of  himself  threatened;  his  position  in  the  eyes  of 
the  World  is  jeopardized. 

Threats  to  Willoughby' s  emotional  composure  are  generally 
neutralized  by  daydreams.   He  revels  in  imagining  a  faded 
Clara,  older,  aware  too  late  of  the  dreadful  mistake  she 
made  in  refusing  him.   Rather  than  she  fall  into  the  hands 
of  another  man,  let  some  physical  mishap  befall  her: 
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An  illness,  fever,  fire,  runaway  horses,  personal 
disfigurement,  a  laming,  were  sufficients   And  then 
a  formal  and  noble  offer  on  his  part  to  keep  to  the 
engagement  with  the  unhappy  wreck:   yes,  and  to  lead 
the  limping  thing  to  the  altar,  if  she  insisted. 
His  imagination  conceived  it,  and  the  world's  applause 
besides,  (p.  356) 

Unfortunately  for  Willoughby,  such  dream.s  are  idle  solaces. 
Despite  her  destruction  of  his  ideals,,  he  must  prepare  him- 
self to  wed  Laetitia.    Therefore; 

Forthwith  he  set  about  painting  Laetitia  in 
delectable  human  colors,  like  a.  miniature  of  the 
last  century,  reserving  her  ideal  figure  for  his 
private  satisfaction.   The  world  v;as  to  bow  to  her 
visible  beauty,  and  he  gave  her  enamel  and  glow,  a 
taller  statue,  a  swimming  air  ....   His  heart 
required  her  so.   The  heart  works  the  springs  of 
imagination;  imagination  received  the  comjaission 
from  the  heart,  and  was  a  cunning  artist,  (pp.  464 
and  46  6) 

If  experience  will  not  conform  to  Willoughby 's  expectations, 
he  will  either  physically  or  symbolically  wrench  it  to  fit 
the  suitable  ideal.   It  is  inconceivable  that  he  adapt  him- 
self to  reality  as  it  exists  beyond  his  ovm  selfish  require- 
ments. 

Clara  is  one  other  character  who  occasionally  succumbs 
to  fantasy,  spurred  by  her  desire  for  freedom,  but  she  is 
more  cautious  about  daydreams  than  is  Willoughby,  since 
they  cause  her  to  become  conscious  of  desires  she  repudiates 
as  unworthy,  centering  as  they  so  often  do  about  a  mysterious 
man  whose  love  could  rescue  her  as  Harry  Oxford's  released 
Constantia.   The  spectral  figure  of  the  lover  is  usually 
Vernon  Whitford,  though  be  Craye  is  also  mused  over  several 
times.   For  example, Clara  is  shocked  when  her  mind  cements 
"Harry  Oxford"  and  "Vernon  Whitford"  into  "Harry  Whitford," 
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and  she  quickly  dismisses  the  guilty  daydream.   Later  she 
entertains  v;ith  less  shame  an  imagined  meeting  with  Vernon 
later  in  life  where  she  explains  that,  even  though  she  fled 
Patterne  Hall,  she  earnestly  v/ished  she  could  have  earned 
his  approval  by  remaining  to  fight. 

Symbols  of  inflexibility  are  numerous  v/ithin  The 
Egoist,  buttressing  the  portrayal  of  Willoughby's  static 
character.   Among  the  more  interesting  are  the  conflict 
between  the  library  and  the  laboratory,  references  to  stage 
conventions,  and  the  diminution  of  language's  function 
through  overgeneralization.   All  tend  to  point  up  the  con- 
flict between  Clara  and  the  prevailing  inflexibility  reign- 
ing within  the  environs  of  Patterne  Hall,  juxtaposing  ethical 
consideration  v;ith  a  frivolity  which  can  conceive  of  only 
one  way  of  viewing  existence.   The  selfishness  of  most  char- 
acters limits  their  moral  perceptiveness,  and  symbols  stand 
for  the  various  forms  of  escape  by  which  they  choose  to  cir- 
cumvent any  struggle  with  ethical  im.peratives .   Snug  in 
their  everyday  rut,  they  either  do  not  comprehend  or  they 
wish  to  ignore  rules  of  behavior  which  thvyart  their  selfish 
goals. 

Frequent  references  to  work  pursued  by  Dr.  Middleton 
in  the  library  and  that  attempted  by  Willoughby  in  the  lab- 
oratory initially  tempt  the  reader  to  view  these  rooms  as 
representatives  of  opposed  theories  of  reality,  the  human- 
istic and  the  scientific.   However,  in  the  context  of  Clara's 
struggle,  the  morality  of  the  library  is  as  repressive  as 
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the  materialistic  laboratory.   Captured  in  turn  v/ithin 
these  rooms  by  her  father  and  her  fiance^  she  is  forced 
to  admit  that  neither  man  will  accept  her  plea  for  freedom 
as  the  sincere  cry  for  help  of  a  fellov/  human  creature. 
Neither  approach  to  knowledge  permits  them  to  see  her  as 
other  than  a  volatile  female,  typically  changeable  in  her 
whims . 

It  is,  nevertheless,  amusing  to  observe  Dr.  Middleton's 
horror  of  Willoughby's  scientific  dilettantism,  v;hile 
Willoughby  secretly  sneers  at  the  Doctor's  toil  among  the 
ancients.   Each  flatters  himself  that  his  is  the  proper 
path  to  knowledge,  yet  it  becomes  obvious  that  whatever 
knowledge  they  possess  operates,  at  best,  in  a  moral  vac- 
uum.  Willoughby,  for  example,  deserts  classical  studies 
to  join  the  intellectual  vanguard  of  his  age  though,  in 
Dr.  Middleton's  estimation,  "the  amount  of  labor  done  with- 
in the  space  of  a  year  would  not  stretch  an  electric  cur- 
rent between  this  Hall  and  the  railway  station  .  .  ."  (p. 
292).   Willoughby,  however,  takes  vengeance  on  the  humanities 
by  criticizing  the  manners,  of  his  prospective  father-in-law, 
saying  on  one  occasion  to  Laetitia: 

"I  forsook  the  classics  for  science.   And  thereby 
escaped  the  vice  of  domineering  self-sufficiency 
peculiar  to  classical  men,  of  which  you  had  an 
amusing  example  .  .  .  this  evening.   Science  is 
modest;  slow,  if  you  like:   it  deals  with  facts, 
and  having  mastered  them,  it  masters  m.en;  of 
necessity,  not  with  a  stupid  loud-mouthed  arrogance: 
words  big  and  oddly  garbled  as  the  Pope's  body- 
guard."  (p.  377) 
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Dr.  Middleton's  disregard  of  Clara's  misery  as  he  calmly 
studies  with  Vernon  (and,  more  repulsive,  his  nightly 
forays  on  the  Patterne  port)  is  somehow  less  horrifying 
than  Willoughby's  manipulative  designs  in  studying  science, 
just  as  absentmindedness  offends  less  than  m.alignancy;  yet 
neither  discipline,  art  or  science,  has  produced  a  man  who 
can  understand  Clara.   Her  appeal  cannot  be  answered  by  an 
intellectual  system  because  it  is  an  appeal  to  basic  nature. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  Dr.  Middleton  as  father,  not 
as  humanist,  who  is  repelled  by  the  insult  directed  at  his 
daughter  by  Willoughby's  double-dealing. 

Willoughby  rules  others  by  analyzing  their  looks  and 
tones,  and  Meredith's  description  of  the  technique  makes 
obvious  use  of  mathematical  terms.   Willoughby  wishes  to 
quantify  human  behavior  and,  in  so  doing,  reduces  his  own 
responses  to  others  to  a  formula.   Disappointed  at  her 
reaction  when  Clara  asks  whether  he  cannot  correct  his  fault 
of  having  "too  much  of  the  fallen  archangel's  pride," 
Willoughby,  stung,  replies,  "I  am  what  I  am.   It  might  be 
demonstrated  to  you  mathematically  [italics  mine]  that  it 
is  corrected  by  equivalents  or  substitutions  in  my  character. 
If  it  be  a  failing — assuming  that"  (p.  107).   With  fractional 
accuracy,  he  assures  Laetitia  Dale,  so  susceptible  is  he  to 
change,  he  can  discern  "the  shadow  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  the  customary  elevation  of  an  eyelid"  (p.  164) .   In  re- 
flecting upon  the  outrage  Clara  has  committed  by  asking  for 
her  freedom,  he  is  able  to  isolate  the  offense  from  the 
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rest  of  experience,  moving  it  further  from  his  personal 

emotions, 

.  .  .  while  observation  was  enabled  to  compass 
its  vastness,  and,  as  it  were,  perceive  the  whole 
spherical  mass  of  the  wretched  girl's  guilt  im- 
pudently turning  on  its  axis.   Thus  to  detach 
an  injury  done  to  us,  and  plant  it  in  space  for 
mathematical  measurement  of  its  weight  and  bulk, 
is  an  art;  it  may  also  be  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation;  otherwise,  as  when  mountains  crumble 
adjacent  villages  are  crushed,  men  of  feeling  may 
at  any  moment  be  killed  outright  by  the  iniqui- 
tous and  the  callous,  (p.  195) 

References  to  The  Egoist  as  a  "narrative  drama"  are 
commonplace,  but  stage  imagery  aids,  as  does  "the  battle 
of  the  books,"  the  conflict  between  classical  studies  and 
scientific  empiricism,  in  reinforcing  the  atmosphere  of 
inflexibility  Willoughby  imposes  on  his  surroundings.   The 
name  "Patterne"  itself  is  rife  with  implications  of  stasis, 
and  Patterne  Hall  becomes  the  stage  from  which  all  who 
wish  to  grow  spiritually  must  escape.   Willoughby  himself 
becomes  a  puppet  (as  well  as  in  the  case  of  his  household 
subordinates,  a  puppeteer) ,  incapable  of  self-control  or 
even  of  retaining  his  protective  mask  when  Clara  places  him 
at  the  World's  mercy.   As  she  forces  him  to  bring  his  pro- 
tective mechanism  into  play,  he  contemplates  "his  active 
machinery  which  he  could  partly  criticize  but  could  not 
stop  .  .  ."  (p.  421).   Nevertheless,  he  blames  Clara  and 
the  World  that  he  is  a  machine,  not  himself.   The  Comic 
Muse  may  well  compress  her  lips  as  she  witnesses  a  frenzied 
Willoughby,  activated  by  the  imps  of  Self,  losing  control 
over  his  own  behavior,  performing  like  a  ventriloquist's 
doll: 
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He  said  to  himself,  upon  one  of  his  dashes  into 
solitude:   I  believe  I  am  possessed!   And  if  he 
did  not  actually  believe  it,  but  only  suspected 
it,  or  framed  speech  to  account  for  the  transforma- 
tion he  had  undergone  into  a  desperately  beseeching 
creature,  having  lost  acquaintance  with  his  habitual 
personality,  the  operations  of  an  impish  host  had 
undoubtedly  smitten  his  consciousness,  (p.  612) 

Willoughby  becomes  a  puppet  with  a  mask,  and  other 
characters  momentarily  flirt  with  playing  unnatural  roles, 
as  does  Clara,  who  ardently  wishes  her  change  in  attitude 
toward  Willoughby  might  really  be  motivated  by  imputed 
jealousy  of  Laetitia,  although  she  is  forced  to  laugh  at 
the  "stage  machinery"  required  for  such  a  performance  rather 
than  at  the  ludicrous  act  itself. 

The  inflexibilities  of  personality  and  action  are  fur- 
ther exemplified  by  the  characters'  tendency  to  generalize 
and,  specifically,  to  use  language  as  the  tool  of  generali- 
zation.  Constant  use  of  aphorisms  becomes  the  reflection 
of  an  egoistic  inability  to  distinguish  individual  dif- 
ferences, to  view  another's  exterior  in  order  to  classify 
and  manipulate  him.   Meredith's  use  of  selected  aphorisms 
from  The  Book  of  Ego  are  echoed  in  Mrs.  Mountstuart ' s  awe- 
some ability  to  delve  into  the  individual  and  emerge  with 
a  pithy  analysis  of  his  character.   Thus,  Laetitia  bears 
"a  romantic  tale  on  her  eyelashes,"  while  Willoughby  sports 
"a  leg."   Vernon  Whitford  becomes  "Phoebus  Apollo  turned 
fasting  friar,"  and  Clara  "a  dainty  rogue  in  porcelain. " 
Her  rival  in  prognostication.  Lady  Busshe,  predicts  a  dire 
future  for  Sir  Willoughby  on  the  basis  of  his  "unfortunate 
nose."   But  at  least  Mrs.  Mountstuart  suspects,  as  do  the 
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"natural  characters,"  that  one  line  character  sketches  can 
be  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  focus  on  the  obvious  and  ex- 
clude the  profound;  hence,  her  irritation  at  Willoughby's 
probing  of  her  aphorisms,  his  dissections  of  superficial 
truth.   He  wishes  to  use  her  descriptions  to  tidily  clas- 
sify individuals  into  groups  and  fails  to  recognize  the 
portrayals  as  stabs  at  individualizing.   Nevertheless,  the 

use  of  the  aphorism  is  in  itself  simplistic — clever,  but 

7 
certaxnly  not  profound. 

Colonel  De  Craye,  not  as  sophisticated  as  Mrs.  Mountstuart, 
does  not  suspect  the  dangers  of  generalization,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly consults  what  Willoughby  sneeringly  calls  "his 
book  of  anecdotes"  to  capture  Clara's  imagination  and  her 
heart.   Naturally,  De  Craye  possesses  no  such  actual  book, 
but  he  has  instead  an  egoistical  masculine  mind  which,  like 
Willoughby's,  generalizes  on  the  nature  of  women  (  as  recom- 
mended in  The  Book  of  Ego) ,  seeing  them  as  a  single  class 
responding  similarly  to  male  stimuli.   The  disappointment 
Clara  brings  both  men  incites  them  to  add  some  aphorisms  of 
their  own  making  to  The  Book,  already  weighed  down  with  pro- 
nouncements on  "the  sex."   Both  men  become  painfully  aware 
of  Clara's  individuality  when  their  "guaranteed"  overtures 
prove  unsuccessful,  not  because  Clara  is  a  "rogue"  or  "a 
raging  coquette,"  but  because  she  is  a  unique  human  being 
who  must  be  approached  as  an  individual.   However,  the  male 
parties  tacitly  consent  to  hide  the  error  they  made  by  rely- 
ing on  general  assumptions  and  to  recommence  where  they  left 
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off,  not  altering  their  behavior  or  their  ways  of  per- 
ceiving, but  simply  dropping  a  curtain  of  oblivion  over 
this  failure. 

Dr.  Middleton,  who  relies  on  swelling  pedantic  language 
to  protect  himself  from  exterior  confusion,  is  frequently 
found  bullying  the  other  characters  with  his  erudition. 
Nevertheless,  when  Clara  seeks  a  final  break  with  Willoughby, 
the  reverend  doctor  commits  a  more  heinous  perversion  of 
language  than  his  occasional  "billov/ing.  "   Altliough  he  is 
Clara's  father,  he  is  so  immersed  in  intellectual  matters 
that  he  cannot  appreciate  the  value  of  instinct,  and  he  in- 
sists that  if  his  daughter  cannot  find  a  word  to  verbalize 
her  aversion  to  Willoughby,  the  engagement  cannot  even  be 
questioned.   If  the  descriptive  term  does  not  exist,  neither 
does  the  problem.   Naturally,  since  much  of  Clara's  dislike 
springs  from  emotional,  indefinable  sources,  and  her  only 
possible  answer,  though  unconsciously  provided  by  Willoughby 
himself  ("My  dear,  never  marry  an  egoist") ,  sounds  vapid  and 
non-specific,  she  is  at  a  loss  for  a  word  to  describe  her 
feelings.   Dr.  Middleton 's  insistence  upon  her  providing 
a  definition,  a  desire  automatically  rising  from  his  schol- 
arly reliance  on  reason,  further  demonstrates  an  egoistic 
infatuation  for  the  specific  denotation  of  character  and  ac- 
tion, and  a  corresponding  disregard  for  natural  perception 
and  individuality. 

The  character  of  Clara  is  too  complex  to  become  a  tool 
for  any  egoist,  for  she  is  a  delicately  balanced  mixture  of 
instinct,  emotion,  and  intellect,  making  her  one  of  literature's 
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most  fascinating  heroines.   She  is,  like  the  dramatic  struc- 
ture of  the  novel,  redolent  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
heroine  like  Wycherley's  Harriet,  Millimant,  or  Sophie 
Western — by  no  means  a  saint  but,  more  preferable,  a  sen- 
sible woman  with  irrepressible  exuberance;  high  minded,  but 
not  prudish;  representative  of  the  better  customs  of  her 
times,  and  disdainful  of  those  V7hich  repress  and  limit  na- 
tural human  capabilities.   While  exhibiting  the  sweetness 
of  Lucy,  the  humility  and  intensity  of  Sandra,  and  the  frank- 
ness of  Janet,  she  more  explicitly   exemplifies  the  heroine 
who  will  govern  Meredith's  later  works--proud,  sensitive, 
witty,  fearless,  incautious  and,  most  of  all,  imprisoned. 

The  problem  of  liberty  and  possession  form  the  crux  of 
Clara's  ordeal.   Will  she  conform  to  the  passive  ideal 
Willoughby  expects  her  to  become,  or  will  she  follow  the 
promptings  of  her  nature  and  maintain  her  uniqueness?   The 
forces  of  stasis  and  individual  choice  clash  over  the  ques- 
tion of  her  breaking  her  engagement:   if  she  consents  to 
become  Lady  Patterne  she  must  become  a  mirror  of  her  husband's 
self,  a  mere  responder  to  his  sensations.   So  delicately  does 
Meredith  trace  the  falterings  and  hesitations,  the  decisions 
and  actions  whereby  Clara  resolves  her  dilemma,  that  the 
transitions  from  disillusionment  to  resolution  to  despair 
to  triumph  are  almost  indiscernibly  developed. 

The  inescapable  symbol  of  the  struggle  between  liberty 
and  possession  is  the  vase.   Willoughby  regards  women  as 
receptacles,  by  nature  empty  until  emotionally  and  mentally 
filled  by  a  male;  therefore  he  insists  that  they  not  pass  to 
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him  "through  other  hands."   But  it  is  his  constant  dwelling 
on  every  facet  of  his  character  (the  admirable  traits  as 
well  as  those  hidden  from  the  World),  as  he  endeavors  to 
teach  her  about  himself,  to  fill  her  with  the  proper  know- 
ledge of  himself,  that  initiates  Clara's  revolt.   Although 
this  egoistic  tendency  to  view  women  as  passive  vessels  has 
been  seen  already  in  Sir  Austin,  Wilfrid  Pole,  and  Harry 
Richmond,  in  The  Egoist  it  becomes  Meredith's  primary  focus 
as  he  displays  the  operations  of  stasis.   Women,  Meredith 
suggests,  are  not  totally  ignorant  of  this  male  expectation 
and  are  forced  to  pander  to  it: 

Earlier  or  later  they  see  they  have  been  victims  of 
the  singular  Egoist,  have  worn  a  mask  of  ignorance  to 
be  named  innocent,  have  turned  themselves  into  mar- 
ket produce  for  his  delight  .  .  .  when  it  should  have 
been  their  task  to  set  the  soul  above  the  fairest  for- 
tune, and  the  gift  of  strength  in  women  beyond  orna- 
mental whiteness  ....   But  the  devouring  male 
Egoist  prefers  them  as  inanimate,  ovei-wrought  polished 
pure-metal  precious  vessels,  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  artificer,  for  him  to  walk  away  with  hugging,  call 
his  own,  drink  of,  and  fill  and  drink  of,  and  forget 
that  he  stole  them.  (p.  132) 

After  several  of  Willoughby's  lectures  on  his  nature,  it  is 
no  wonder  Clara  begins  to  envision  eternity  as  a  narrow  pri- 
son filled  with  a  droning  voice. 

That  his  betrothed  may  not  be  the  vessel  he  first  thought 
occurs  to  Willoughby  after  he  discovers,  through  a  rebellious 
droop  of  her  eyelids,  a  "want  of  comprehension"  or  a  "hostil- 
ity of  understanding."   "Was  it  possible  he  did  not  possess 
her  utterly?"   Clara,  meanwhile,  mentally  reflects,  "My  mind 
is  my  own,  married  or  not."   This,  Meredith  adds,  is  "the 
point  in  dispute"  (p.  88) . 
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Combining  Mrs.  Mountstuart 's  epigrammatic  "dainty  rogue 
in  porcelain"  with  Colonel  De  Craye's  wedding  gift  (a  china 
vase  shattered  during  the  colonel's  first  encounter  with 
Clara) ,  Meredith  develops  a  complex  metaphor  which  fore- 
shadows the  dissolution  of  the  engagement,  as  well  as  the  in- 
evitable failure  of  Willoughby's  attempt  to  idealize  Clara  as 
an  extension  of  himself.   She  is  no  vessel  to  be  filled,  but 
a  complex  human  being  with  qualities  meant  to  be  shared  with 
others.   In  truth,  she  is  neither  rogue,  as  the  word  connotes 
frivolity  or  lack  of  serious  moral  concern,  nor  is  she  "por- 
celain"~hard,  brittle,  white,  and  constant  in  form  and  func- 
tion.^  The  destruction  of  De  Craye's  vase  demonstrates  the 
impossibility  of  her  fulfilling  an  egoist's  expectations; 
she  is  changeable,  maturing,  with,  as  she  discovers,  a  heart 
full  of  desires  far  from  pure. 

Although  the  concept  of  individual  liberty  is  inherent 
in  the  ordeal  motif,  in  The  Egoist  Meredith  is  becoming  more 
committed  to  isolating  and  developing  its  moral  implications - 
It  has  been  the  "disputed  point"  in  each  novel  to  this  point, 
but  Willoughby's  attitude  toward  Clara  presents  the  author 
with  a  new  thematic  fulcrum  upon  which  to  balance  his  con- 
ception of  the  ordeal.   Women  being  as  a  class  more  impri- 
soned by  social  taboos  than  men,  the  author  uses  their  plight 
as  a  focus  for  conflict  against  the  World  and  the  individual 
egoist,  as  well  as  a  battleground  for  the  internal  turmoil 
precipitated  by  a  reach  for  freedom.   Meredith  is  hereby  pro- 
vided at  last  with  a  consistent  theme—one  which  necessitates 
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close  internal  examination  of  the  individual's  mind  and  soul 
rather  than  an  exterior  description  of  the  events  of  his  strug- 
gle . 

Clara  desperately  feels  the  need  for  liberty,  or  at  least 
more  "spaciousness"  than  she  can  find  in  her  engagement.   Her 
initial  disillusionment  with  Willoughby  causes  her  sympathy 
for  her  sex  to  become  mixed  with  shame  for  it.   A  woman  must 
submit  to  a  man's  desires  when  she  prefers  to  do  something 
else;  she  is  nothing  more  than  a  slave.   Clara's  need  to  re- 
gain freedom,  goaded  by  the  ingenious  schemes  Willoughby  con- 
cocts to  thwart  any  polite  departure  from  Patterne  Hall,  is 
demonstrated  in  actual  physical  rebellion  when  she  attempts 
to  flee  and,  again,  in  passive  despair  when  she  considers 
tamely  submitting  to  a  life  of  misery  because  she  pledged  her 
word: 

Liberty  wore  the  aspect  of  a  towering  prison  wall;  the 
desperate  undertaking  of  climbing  one  side  and  dropping 
to  the  other  was  more  than  she,  unaided,  could  resolve 
on;  consequently,  as  no  one  cared  for  her,  a  worthless 
creature  might  as  well  cease  dreaming  and  stipulating 
for  the  fulfillment  of  her  dreams;  she  might  as  well 
yield  to  her  fate:  nay,  make  the  best  of  it.  (p.  144) 

Several  clues  to  Clara's  character  as  well  as  to  her  need 
for  greater  maturity  appear  in  this  reflection.   Still  un- 
willing to  accept  moral  responsibility  for  her  own  choice, 
she  has_ advanced,  nevertheless,  from  her  previous  childlike 
vision  of  freedom  as  a  state  divorced  from  sexual  love.   "No 
one  cared  for  her"  is  the  articulation  of  a  need  she  did  not 
comprehend  before  hearing  of  Constantia  Durham's  solution  of 
the  identical  predicament.   Liberty  is  no  longer  a  "virgin 
goddess,"  and  Clara  is  no  longer  a  naive  girl.   The  woman  in 
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her  cries  for  a  rescuing  lover  (a  "Harry  Whitford")  but 
fears  falling  into  the  web  of  another  egoist, 

Clara  must  not  simply  repudiate  one  egoist  in  order  to 
succeed  in  her  ordeal.   Because  her  engagement  stands  for  a 
personal  moral  commitment,  the  problem  of  escape  becomes 
more  complicated.   Had  Richard  Feverel  and  Harry  Richmond 
been  able  to  resist  their  fathers'  control  of  their  behavior 
as  Sandra  Belloni  repulsed  the  influence  of  Wilfrid  Pole, 
they  would  have  been  relieved,  as  was  she,  of  the  most  ser- 
ious strictures  on  the  exercise  of  their  free  wills.   But 
precisely  because  her  own  action  has  forged  the  bonds  of  her 
engagement,  the  break  with  the  egoist  will  not  materially 
aid  Clara;  her  character  will  suffer  as  the  result  of  such 
action.   Yet,  different  as  Clara's  ordeal  is,  she  is  still 
a  "child  of  Nature"  with  the  basic  characteristics  of  her 
predecessors.   Even  her  appearance  reflects  the   varied  tints 
and  moods  of  Nature  herself: 

Aspens  imaged  in  water,  waiting  for  the  breeze, 
would  offer  a  susceptible  lover  some  suggestion  of 
her  face:   a  pure  smooth-white  face,  tenderly 
flushed  in  the  cheeks,  where  the  gentle  dints  were 
faintly  intermelting  even  during  quietness.   Her 
eyes  were  brown,  set  well  between  mild  lids,  often 
shadowed,  not  unwakeful.   Her  hair  of  lighter  brown 
...  imposed  the  triangle  of  the  fabulous  wild 
woodland  visage  from  brow  to  mouth  and  chin  .  .  . 
but  her  face  was  not  significant  of  a  tam.eless  wild- 
ness  or  of  weakness;  her  equable  shut  mouth  threw 
its  long  curve  to  guard  the  small  round  chin  from 
that  effect;  her  eyes  wavered  only  in  humour;  they 
were  steady  when  thoughtf ulness  was  awakened;  and 
at  such  seasons  the  build  of  her  winter-beachwood 
hair  lost  the  touch  of  nymph-like  and  whimsical  . 
.  .  .  Observe  the  hawk  on  stretched  wings  .  .  .  for 
an  idea  of  this  change  in  a  look  of  a  young  lady  .  . 
.  .  (p.  47) 
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A  girl  capable  of  such  subtly  beautiful  changes  of  mood 
and  appearance  is  hardly  suited  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  intends  to  use  her  only  as  a  mirror. 

Clara  attaches  herself  to  Crossjay,  a  boy  with  "nature 
strong  in  him. "   At  times  she  seems  more  in  love  with  him 
than  she  could  be  with  a  grown  man.   They  have,  at  any  rate, 
natural  affinities,  and  each  is  capable  of  inspiring  in  the 
other  unselfishness  and  deep  devotion.   The  temptation  to 
speculate  on  the  significance  of  Crossjay 's  name  is  a  weak- 
ness to  which  several  critics  have  succumbed,  but  the  pro- 
blem is  intriguing.   In  each  of  the  ordeals  to  this  point, 
the  crisis  is  reached  when  ego  begins  to  lose  hold  on  the 
protagonist.   For  example,  the  Princess  Ottilia  explains 
this  crisis  in  terms  of  a  "crossway"  and  Meredith's  next 
novel,  Diana  of  the  Crossways ,  will  further  elaborate  this 
image.   Crossjay,  who  complicates  the  choices  of  both  Clara 
and  Laetitia,  may  serve  as  a  catalyst  which  clarifies  the 
boundaries  between  stasis  and  flexibility,  passivity  and  ac- 
tion.  Clara's  hunger  for  freedom  is  intensified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  adventurous  boy,  but  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  noble  example  to  youth  also  obtrudes.   Clara  reaches  a 
"crossway"  where  she  must  either  mature  as  a  person  or 
"dwindle  into  a  wife,"  and  Crossjay  Patterne ' s  name  may  be 
a  reminder  of  this  fact. 

Clara  is  fortunate  her  ordeal  results  in  growth  rather 
than  the  disgrace  which  might  have  occurred  had  not  Vernon 
Whitford  become  her  sympathizer.   A  successor  to  Austin 
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Wentworth  and  Merthyr  Pov/ys,  Vernon  is  purged  of  their 
sentimentality,  becoming  an  agent  of  advice  and  moral  sup- 
port to  the  heroine,  while  secretly  loving  her  (a  pattern 
elaborated  upon  in  the  later  novels,  yet  also  reminiscent  of 
qualities  shared  by  Ripton  and  Temple) .   His  approval,  his 
constant  appeal  to  reason,  and  his  recognition  of  her  intel- 
ligence brace  Clara  to  resist  the  emotional  impulses  of  youth 
and  seek  answers  in  toughminded  practicality.   Her  nature  is 
not  as  thoroughly  pure  as  her  will  may  be,  but  Vernon  cor- 
rectly suspects  that  her  "nature,  may  be  consulted  like  an 
oracle"  (p.  369) .   Her  instincts  are  sure  and,  generally, 
good  guides  to  her  behavior. 

Whereas  Willoughby  idealizes  Clara  as  a  vessel  to  be 
filled,  the  wiser  man,  Vernon,  realizes  she  must  be  moulded- — 
not  to  reflect  an  egoistic  "Patterne,"  but  to  discipline  a 
nature  inherently  responsible.   It  is  because  Vernon  forces 
Clara  to  achieve  maturity  by  making  her  own  moral  choices 
that  she  occasionally  resists  his  influence.   Instinctively 
she  wants  nothing  more  than  escape  from  an  engagement  which 
makes  her  feel  as  inanimate  as  a  log,  and  the  advice  that  the 
only  way  to  achieve   honorable  release  is  to  remain  at  the 
Hall  and  struggle  daily  with  her  adversary  until  freedom  is 
achieved,  is  resisted  when  Vernon  offers  it.   The  desire  for 
physical  flight,  whether  socially  sanctioned  or  not,  seems 
more  acceptable  than  remaining  in  a  situation  where  she  must 
actively  strive  to  overcome. 

Naturally,  Clara  is  not  conscience-free  regarding  her 
part  in  the  engagement,  though  she  tries  at  times  to  convince 
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herself  that  she  was  ensnared  through  ignorance.   She  is 
aware  that  Willoughby  was  her  free  choice,  that  she  was  not 
forced  to  accept  him  as  a  husband,  and  her  rage  at  herself 
for  not  having  been  more  perceptive  becomes  entangled  with 
her  anger  at  Willoughby  for  not  releasing  her.   In  attempt- 
ing to  rationalize  her  engagement  to  Vernon,  she  argues 
that  she  did  not  choose,  but  only  consented;  that  necessity 
drove  her  to  select  Willoughby  from  the  pack  of  suitors  be- 
sieging her.   But  the  searching  eyes  of  Vernon,  from  which 
she  constantly  tries  to  hide  her  weaker  self,  will  not  be 
softened  by  such  excuses.   She  must  be  willing  to  fight  or 
siibmit — her  choice  has  committed  her  to  one  of  these  courses. 

Clara's  attempts  to  reason  away  Vernon's  dicta  are  in- 
genious.  She  reflects  in  the  fashion  of  all  who  wish  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  convention,  why  not  appear  as  she  really  is, 
an  unwilling  bride  who  would  resort  to  Constantia's  solu- 
tion should  she  be  pushed  too  far?  Why  not  seize  happiness 
and  let  the  World's  tongue  wag  unnoticed?   Since  she  has  by 
now  advanced  to  a  half-ashamed,  half-unconscious  desire  to 
be  rescued  by  a  Harry  Oxford  as  was  her  predecessor,  it  is 
disappointing  that  Vernon  bears  no  resemblance  to  such  a 
heroic  knight,  and  Clara  is  doubly  determined  to  reject  his 
strict  advice.   He  is  praiseworthy,  but  unchivalric: 

In  spite  of  his  honourable  caution,  Vernon  had 
said  things  to  render  Miss  Middleton  more  angrily 
determined  than  she  had  been  in  the  scene  with  Sir 
Willoughby.   His  counting  on  pitched  battles  and 
defeat  for  her  in  all  of  them,  made  her  previous 
feelings  appear  slack  in  comparison  with  the  energy 
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of  combat  now  animating  her.   And  she  could 
vehemently  declare  that  she  had  not  chosen;  she 
was  too  young,  too  ignorant  to  choose.   He  had 
wrongly  used  that  word;  it  sounded  malicious;  and 
to  call  consenting  the  same  in  fact  as  choosing, 
was  v;ilfully  unjust.   Mr.  Whitford  meant  well;  he 
was  conscientious,  very  conscientious.   But  he  was 
not  a  hero  descending  from  heaven  bright  sv/orded  to 
smite  a  woman's  fetters  off  her  limbs  and  deliver  her 
from  the  yawning  mouth-abyss,  (p.  181) 

She  reflects  that  Vernon  might  have  been  a  haven  to  her  trou- 
bled spirit  were  his  expectations  of  her  behavior  not  so 
exacting.   He  only  gives  advice  that  seems  useless.   "She 
was  to  do  everything  for  herself,  do  and  dare  everything. 
He  told  her  flatly  that  so  would  she  learn  to  know  her  own 
mind;  and  flatly  that  it  was  her  penance"  (p.  242) .   To 
speak  of  patience  and  self-examination  seems  nonsensical  to 
Clara,  obsessed  as  she  is  to  escape  a  house  which  has  become 
a  cage. 

Ultimately,  however,  Vernon's  counsel  is  followed  by 
Clara  when,  during  her  attempt  to  escape  to  London,  she 
holds  separate  conversations  with  Vernon  and  De  Craye  at 
the  railroad  station.   Her  natural,  better  instincts  decide 
her  case,  since  Vernon  exerts  no  pressure  against  her  plan 
other  than  gently  reminding  her  of  her  responsibilities  to 
Cross jay  and  her  father.   On  the  other  hand,  De  Craye  pre- 
sents the  perfect  opportunity  for  a  romantic  elopement 
similar  to  Constantia ' s .   Still  Clara  refuses  to  accept  the 
decision  to  return  to  Patterne  Hall  as  her  own,  and  she  in- 
wardly accuses  Vernon  of  mysteriously  imposing  on  her  free 
will  and  forcing  her  to  do  his  bidding. 

Of  course,  Vernon's  notions  of  the  beneficial  results 
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arising  from  proper  response  to  ordeal  mirror  Meredith's  own 
notions  and  to  further  sanctify  them  they  are  graced  with 
natural  imagery.   Clara's  innate,  natural  acceptance  of  this 
theory  of  growth  through  struggle  is  shown  in  her  sharing 
with  Vernon  a  passion  for  mountain  climbing,  itself  a  symbol 
of  ordeal.   It  was  Harry  Richmond's  contention  that  the  strug- 
gle up  the  mountainside  is  necessary  to  find  one's  true  self, 
for  all  false  notions  must  be  discarded  as  retarding  luxuries 
if  the  summit  is  to  be  reached.   Likewise,  Harry  declares,  as 
would  Vernon,  the  climb  cannot  be  made  by  proxy:   the  healing 
herbs  at  the  mountaintop  must  be  gathered  by  the  one  who 
requires  them.   Willoughby's  travels  around  the  world  center 
on  "civilized"  spots  where  his  cynical,  self-centered  percep- 
tions can  be  corroborated,  but  Vernon  and  Clara  long  for  the 
Alps.   In  conversation  they  discover  Vernon  is  more  experi- 
enced at  mountain  climbing  (just  as  he  has  a  head  start  in 
understanding  the  individual's  moral  responsibilities) ,  but 
Clara  makes  clear  that  she  is  ready  to  start  with  small 
jaunts  and  build  up  to  his  ability.   Her  ordeal  with  Willoughby 
is  superb  practice  and  its  happy  conclusion  leaves  Clara  and 
Vernon,  now  acknowledged  lovers,  anticipating  reunion  in  the 
Alps  come  summer. 

The  benefits  of  ordeal  are  also  described  in  wind  imagery, 
particularly  in  terms  of  the  southwest  wind,  Meredith's  fa- 
vorite, bringing  as  it  does  the  varied  trials  and  blessings 
of  Nature's  cycle:   "The  taking  of  rain  and  sun  alike  bene- 
fits men  of  our  climate,  and  he  who  would  have  the  secret  of 
an  intoxicating  strength  must  court  the  clouds  of  the  South-west 
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with  a  lover's  blood"  (p.  315).   The  comfortable  enclosed 
v7orld  of  a  Patterne  Hall  is  anathema  to  a  spirit  capable 
of  battling  difficulties  to  achieve  growth.   Vernon,  Clara, 
and  even  Crossjay  belong  in  the  active  world  outside  its 
gates,  regardless  of  Willoughby's  desire  to  retain  power 
over  them. 

The  changes  appearing  in  the  nature  of  the  ordeal,  the 
use  of  the  female  as  the  chief  endurer  rather  than  the  cause 
of  the  conflict,  the  style  of  selective  omniscience  with  in-, 
direct  authorial  intrusion,  the  increased  emphasis  upon  the 
moral  dilemma  are  augmented  by  the  appearance  in  The  Egoist 
of  a  new  character  that  will  initiate  and  direct  the  ordeal 
process  in  the  later  works — the  World.   In  the  earlier  novels 
the  World  only  indirectly  influenced  the  action  of  the  pro- 
tagonist.  It  operated  on  him  only  in  its  pressure  upon  the 
egoist  who  most  influenced  the  main  character,  and  the  static, 
protective  behavior  it  generated  in  the  chief  inflexible  char- 
acter was  the  basis  of  ordeal  in  the  "natual  character." 

However,  in  The  Egoist  and  the  later  novels,  the  "child 
of  Nature"  himself  faces  the  World,  sanely  accepting  its  vir- 
tues, steadfastly  resisting  its  faults  (generally  static 
social  conventions).   Richard's  and  Harry's  antagonists  are 
their  fathers,  and  Sandra's  is  Wilfrid  Pole,  but  Clara 
Middleton  must  contend  not  only  with  an  egoist  but  with  a 
society  which,  in  the  form  of  Mrs.  Mounts tuart,  the  Ladies 
Busshe  and  Culmer,  and  even  Vernon  Whitford,  will  judge  her 
actions  from  a  "moral"  standpoint.   However,  the  World  in 
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The  Egoist  is  painted  v;ith  a  kinder  hand  than,  for  example, 
the  World  of  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  where  it  frequently  be- 
comes predatory  and  malicious,  exerting  pressure  on  the  pro- 
tagonist to  adapt  to  its  mould.   Instead,  in  The  Egoist,  the 
World  represents  absolute  danger  only  ro  Sir  Willoughby, 
simply  because  the  survival  of  his  sel:f-iraage  is  totally 
dependent  on  its  approval.   The  attitudes  of  the  remaining 
characters  toward  civilization  and  its  rituals  are  balanced, 
and  the  World  is  neither  courted  nor  feared.   Compared  with 
the  conflicts  of  her  successors,  Diana,  Nesta,  and  Carinthia, 
Clara's  conflict  with  the  World's  opinion  is  a  minor  skir- 
mish, but  it  is  significant  that  Meredith  is  finally  forcing 
the  main  natural  character  to  face  the  World's  expectations 
directly.   The  ordeal  is  becoming  two  pronged — a  conflict 
against  an  individual  and  a  conflict  against  an  institution. 
The  most  probable  reason  for  this  new  conceptualization  of 
the  ordeal  motif  is  the  author's  growing  awareness  that  the 
best  way  to  map  its  internal  progress  is  to  examine  the 
individual's  response  to  moral  alternatives. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  relationship,  Clara  and 
Willoughby  disagree  about  the  nature  of  the  World,  each  hold- 
ing an  extreme  opinion.   Willoughby  feels  compelled  to  "fill" 
his  affianced  with  his  negative  point  of  view,  while  Clara, 
like  most  young  people,  wishes  to  evaluate  society  in  terms 
of  her  own  moods  and  expectations,  disliking  Willoughby 's 
wholesale  condemnation.   She  finds  herself  championing  the 
World  against  him,  while  he  condescendingly  "understands" 
her  naivete  concerning  the  bloodthirsty  beast.   His  egoism. 
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the  reason  he  fears  the  World,  causes  him  to  covet  its 

adulation  but  dread  its  detection: 

His  enemy  v/as  the  world,  the  mass,  which  confounds 
us  in  a  lump,  which  has  breathed  on  lier  whom  we  have 
selected,  whom  we  cannot,  can  never,  rx±)  quite  clear 
of  her  contact  with  the  abominated  crowd.   The-  pleas- 
ure of  the  world  is  to  bowl  down  our  soldierly  letter 
I;  to  encroach  on  our  identity,  soil  our  niceness. 
To  begin  to  think  is  the  beginning  of  disgust  of  the 
world,  (p.  21) 

Willoughby's  responses  to  tlie  World's  stimuli  are  so  anato- 
mized that  he  serves  as  a  "pattern"  by  which  to  read  the  ac- 
tions of  preceding  Meredithian  egoists,  whose  motivation 
could  often  only  be  guessed.   The  love-hate  dependency  the 
egoist  forms  with  the  World  is  incomprehensible  to  Clara, 
whose  first  rebuttals  of  Willoughby's  attitude  sound  as  rea- 
sonable as  Vernon's,  if  more  romantically  elaborated  (after 
all,  he  is  thirty- two,  she  but  eighteen).   Clara  exclaims  to 
Willoughby,  "The  world  has  faults;  glaciers  have  crevasses, 
mountains  have  chasms;  but  is  not  the  effect  of  the  whole 
si±)lime?   not  to  admire  the  mountain  and  the  glacier  because 
they  can  be  cruel,  seems  to  me  ...  .   And  the  world  is  beauti- 
ful" (p.  74) .   Willoughby  counters  with  the  argument  that 
the  world  of  nature  is  indeed  beautiful,  but  not  the  world 
of  men. 

He  would  be  better  answered  by  Vernon's  view  of  the 
World  which,  like  Clara's,  accepts  its  mixed  strengths  and 
weaknesses ,  but  makes  the  social  distinction  hers  does  not. 
Vernon  has  no  evil  opinion  of  the  World,  for  "one  might  as 
well  have  an  evil  opinion  of  a  river:   here  it's  muddy, 
there  it's  clear;  one  day  troubled,  another  at  rest.   We 
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have  to  treat  it  with  common  sense"  (p,  85) .   In  her  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  Clara  would  prefer  an  answer  honoring  the 
World,  so  she  might  fall  in  love  with  it.   Vernon's  addi- 
tional unselfish  proviso  that  we  love  the  World  by  serving 
it  tempers  her  emotional  exhilaration,  but  on  the  side  of 
spiritual  health. 

Only  at  one  point,  does  Willoughby  succeed  in  making 
Clara  regard  the  World  as  he  does,  and  this  alteration  is 
temporarily  possible  as  the  result  of  his  persecutions. 
Trapped  by  society's  demands  that  one  honor  a  pledge,  she  be- 
gins to  blame  the  VJorld  not  only  for  exacting  obedience  but 
for  fostering  a  sex  so  easily  ensnared  by  inferior  education 
into  an  inescapable  situation: 

Contemplating  her  situation,  this  idea   (or 
vapour  of  youth  taking  the  godlike  semblance  of  an 
idea)  sprang,  born  of  her  present  sickness  in  Clara's 
mind:   that  it  must  be  an  ill-constructed  tumblliig 
world  where  the  hour  of  ignornace  is  made  the  creator 
of  our  destiny  by  being  forced  to  the  decisive  elec- 
tions upon  which  life's  main  issues  hang.   Her  teacher 
had  brought  her  to  contemplate  his  view  of  the  world. 
(p.  Ill) 

Both  Clara  and  Willoughby  want  the  World  on  their  side 
when  the  contest  between  them  commences.   Clara  considers  her 
confession  to  Vernon  tantam.ount  to  confession  to  the  World, 
and  she  further  proceeds  to  use  her  "dreadful  power"  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  Laetitia  as  well.   Willoughby,  on    the  other 
hand,  viewing  his  housemates  as  creatures  already  under  his 
power  and,  therefore,  beneath  his  concern,  concentrates  on 
gaining  the  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Mountstuart  and  the  Ladies  Busshe 
and  Culmer.   Since  they  are  the  only  characters  in  the  novel 
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who  freely  pass  in  and  out  of  Patterne  Hall  and  its  environs, 
yet  are  not  occupants,  they  would  seem  to  be  true  representa- 
tives of  the  World  outside,  those  who  exist  by  a  standard  out- 
side Willoughby's  purlieu,  who  will  judge  him  by  that  stand- 
ard. 

Although  at  great  emotional  expense,  Willoughby  ulti- 
mately dupes  the  World,  as  Vernon  could  have  predicted,  the 
World  is  not  so  totally  consistent  in  its  blindness  to  accept 
unquestioningly  the  image  he  wishes  to  project.   The  World 
is  not  always  an  indiscriminating  persecutor  of  the  innocent 
rebel,  either,  and  Meredith  makes  the  distinction  between 
the  astute,  worldly-wise  chai-acter  and  the  unthinking  instru- 
ments of  subjugation  in  the  portrayals  of  Mrs.  Mountstuart 
and  Ladies  Busshe  and  Culmer.   On  the  v/hole,  Mrs.  Mountstuart 
represents  a  more  intelligent  (or,  as  Vernon  would  say,  "clear- 
er") aspect  of  the  World,  but  V7illoughby  viev.'s  all  three  as 
furies  hounding  him  while  he  marshalls  forces  to  protect  his 
ego  and  his  image: 

This  was  the  ground  of  his  hatred  of  the  world:   it 
was  an  appalling  fear  on  behalf  of  his  naked  eidolon, 
the  tender  infant  Self  swaddled  in  his  name  before 
the  world,  for  which  he  felt  as  the  most  highly  civi- 
lized of  men  alone  can  feel,  and  v/hich  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  stretch  out  hands  to  protect. .  There 
the  poor  little  loveable  creature  ran  for  any  mouth 
to  blow  on;  and  frost-nipped  and  bruised,  it  cried 
to  him,  and  he  was  of  no  avail!   Must  we  not  detest  a 
world  that  treats  us  so?  (p.  344) 

If  Mrs.  Mountstuart  represents  the  nobler  portion  of  the 
World,  it  is  still  a  mixed  dish  of  jumbled  ethics  and  practi- 
calities, shrewdness   and  gullibility.   She  possesses  honorable 
and  dishonorable  characteristics.   Meredith  warns,  when 
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discussing  her  penchant  for  aphorisiri,  that  she  says  the 
remembered  if  not  the  right  thing.   Yet  she  is  highly 
ethical,  and  extremely  clever  and  perceptive.   She  is  kindly 
and  will  often  be  duped  by  a  show.   On  the  day  she  questions 
Clara  and  Willoughby  on  the  state  of  their  engagement,  she 
is  perspicacious  enough  to  perceive  some  hidden  insincerity 
in  Willoughby 's  use  of  "the  ladies'  tongue,"  and  she  advises 
him  to  speak  plainly,  commenting  that  such  conversation  on 
the  tongues  of  men  leads  her  to  suspect  plotting  in  their 
minds.   Yet,  she  can  speak  to  Clara  and  urge  her  compliance 
on  the  grounds  that  an  egoistic  man  is  easily  managed  by  a 
firm  wife,  and  that  a  woman  must  be  slavish  to  keep  her 
place  on  the  pedestal--a  feminine  defense  of  the  unnatural 
education  of  girls  by  one  who  has  aJ.ready  perceived  its 
inadequacies. 

Meredith  affirms  in  The  Egoist  his  theory  that  comedy 
reflects  social  life.   On  a  canvas  as  limited  in  physical 
contours  as  those  found  in  Henry  James,  he  plays  out  a  cosmdc 
farce.   However,  the  emerging  importance  of  social  life  as 
a  form  of  individual  trial  lends  itself  as  well  to  non- 
comic  elaboration.   In  Diana  of  the  Crossways ,  social  ac- 
tion consists  of  more  than  amenities  of  the  tea  table, 
overhung  with  moral  indecision:   Meredith  searches  for  all 
types  of  variance  from  social  expectations  and  in  serious 
concentration  probes  the  effects  of  individuality  on  the 
growth  of  moral  perceptiveness ,  the  most  delicate  test  of 
maturity. 


NOTES 


John  Goode,  "The  Egoist;  Anatomy  or  Striptease?"  in 
Meredith  Now:   Some  Critical  Essays , edited  by  Ian  Fletcher 
(New  York:   Barnes  and  Noble,  19  71) .   In  prefatory  remarks 
to  his  study,  this  critic  sheds  further  light  on  the  influ- 
ence of  Auguste  Comte  on  Meredith's  thought,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  Meredith  swallowed  no  man's  dicta  whole: 
"Comte  analyzes  the  cerebral  functions  in  terms  of  a  pro- 
gressive scale  which  exists  statically  in  the  mind  of  every 
individual  and  dynamically  in  individual  growth  and  social 
evolution  ....   The  Egoist  is  not,  of  course,  a  positiv- 
ist  manifesto:   on  the  contrary  .  .  .  much  of  its  didactic 
impetus  is  directed  against  Comte 's  seductive  and  dangerous 
complacency.   Nor  does  it  reflect  Comte  schematically:   it 
is  rather  that  it  is  saturated  with  a  Comtist  ambience" 
(p.  20  8). 

2 

Daniel  Schwartz  points  out  that  Willoughby  has  a  plan, 

not  only  for  Vernon,  but  everybody  in  the  novel,  even  to 
planning  to  make  Crossjay  "  a  man  after  my  own  model." 
"Porcelain  in  its  association  with  Patterne  not  only  repre- 
sents Willoughby 's  attempts  to  impose  psychic  stasis  on 
the  people  of  Patterne  Hall,  but  it  comes  to  symbolize 
mutability,"   since  all  Willoughby's  plans  are  frustrated. 
See  Daniel  R.  Schwartz,  "The  Porcelain-Patterne  Leitmotif  ' 
in  Meredith's  The  Egoist, "  Victorian  Newsletter,  33  (Spring, 

1968)  ,  22-28. 

3 

Flitch  helps  dramatize  one  of  Meredith's  basic  themes: 

that  man  is  capable  of  choice  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  live 
with  the  consequences  of  his  desires.   For  fuller  discussion 
of  this  theory,  see  Michael  G.  Sundell,  "The  Function  of 
Flitch  in  The  Egoist,"  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction, 24  (September, 

1969)  ,  227-35. 

Contrary  to  my  view  of  Crossjay  as  the  novel's  one 
non-egoistic  character,  Gillian  Beer  sees  him  as  an  egoist 
also,  one  whose  egoism  is  a  healthy  "part  of  a  sturdy,  growing 
identity."   Gilliam  Beer,  Meredith;   A  Change  of  Masks 
(London:   University  of  London  Press,  1970),  p.  132. 

There  has  been  much  critical  discussion  about  The 
Egoist  as  play  (the  "drama  in  narrative")  and  for  a  further 
discussion  of  Meredith's  attempts  to  adapt  the  novel  to  the 
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stage  see  Gillian  Beer,  Meredith:   A  Change  of  Masks, 
pp.  135-136.   James  Sutherland,  in  English  Satire  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1950),  strongly  disagrees  on 
the  greater  effectiveness  of  the  dramatic  form  in  this  case: 
"The  progressive  revelation  of  the  appalling  egoism  of  Sir 
Willoughby  is  something  that  could  be  done  only  in  the  novel; 
it  is  effected  partly  by  the  commentary  of  the  author  .  .  . 
so  ...  if  Meredith  had  confined  himself  to  the  purely 
dramatic  method  of  revelation  his  readers  might  have  some- 
times been  in  danger  of  missing  rarer  significances.   The 
commentary  matches  the  dialogue,  in  delicacy  and  Meredith 
has  the  poet's  ability  to  illuminate  and  define  by  the  use 
of  metaphor"  (p.  129). 

^Richard  C.  Stevenson  in  "Laetitia  Dale  and  the  Comic 
: Spirit  in  The  Egoist,"  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction,  26  (March, 
1972)  ,   406  -  408.   This  critic  poses  Laetitia  as  the 
embodiment:  of  the  Comic  Spirit  in  the  novel,  the  one  whose 
good  sense  and  honesty  will  correct  Willoughby's  egoism, 
the  truly  "ideal"  wife  for  him. 

"^Gilliam  Beer  quotes  from  Meredith's  Maroon  Notebook; 
"Proverbs — the  use  and  creation  of  them  is  a  sign  of  narrow- 
ness." 

^James  Gindin  in  his  chapter  on  Meredith  in  Harvest  of 
a  Quiet  Eye:   the  Novel  of  Compassion  (Bloomington,  Indiana: 
University  of  Indiana  Press,  1971),  sees  Clara  changing  her 
roguishness  "into  a  shrewd  understanding  of  human  values" 
which  shatters  "the  porcelain,  the  hard  shell  of  conventional 
dependence  which  encases  her"  (p.  59).   I  apply  this  rigidity 
to  Sir  Willoughby  since  Clara's  roguishness  is  an  initial 
sign  of  her  independent  spirit.   Furthermore,  she  never  fits 
the  inflexible  role  "patterned"  for  her.   Still,  she  does 
not  become  a  saint  either,  and  she  never  totally  loses  a 
certain  selfishness,  as  evidenced  by  her  pleasure  at  Laetitia 's 
engagement  to  Willoughby. 


CHAPTER  SIX 
DIANA  OF  THE  CROS SWAYS :   THE  ORDEAL  AS  ALLEGORY 

-^^  Eiiiil^  9A   "^he  Crossways  Meredith  further  elaborates 
the  theory  of  fiction  sketched  in  his  earlier  works,  parti- 
cularly Sandra  Belloni  and  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond, 
that  the.  "history"  or  "tale"  consisting  of  narration  v;ithout 
moral  or  philosophical  commentai-y  is  the  work  of  an  inferior 
artist.   It  seems  inevitable  that  an  author  wishi.ng  to  trace 
in  fictional  form  the  tenets  of  social  evolution  would  advo- 
cate didacticism,  and  Meredith's  insistence  on  the  combina- 
tion of  plot  and  philosophy  profoundly  affects  tlie  ordeal  of 
Diana  Antonia  Warwick,  whose  elevation  from  a  romantic  senti- 
mentalist to  a  maturely  reasoning  woman  becomes  an  allegory 
of  civilization's  progress  from  the  bestial  to  the  refined. 
In  this  novel,  furthermore,  point  of  view  is  handled  with 
increased  dexterity,  resulting  in  a  more  consistent  descrip- 
tion of  internal  ordeal  without  abrasive  authorial  intrusion. 
Rather  than  stepping  into  the  action  as  "the  Philosopher"  or 
confusing  the  sequential  development  of  character  (as  does 
Harry  Richmond's  moralizing),  Meredith  relies  heavily  upon 
the  characters  themselves  to  point  his  moral.   He  even  uses 
one,  Emma  Dunstane,  as  a  surrogate  sage  to  expound  his  theories, 

The  ordeal  structure  of  Diana  of  the  Crossways  is  typical 
of  the  later  novels:   the  flexible  and  potentially  "balanced" 
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character  discovers  the  principles  of  moral  growth  through 
unpleasant  and  direct  conflict  with  both  the  individual  ego- 
ist and  the  mass  of  organized  society.   As  in  The  Egoist, 
Meredith  chooses  a  woman  as  protagonist  and  places  her  in  a 
precarious  moral  position;  for  just  as  Clara  Middleton  can- 
not unilaterally  break  her  engagement, .Diana  cannot  dissolve 
her  miserable  marriage.   Through  friends  much  like  Vernon 
Whitfield  and  Laetitia  Dale,  Diana  is  likewise  led  to  per- 
ceive that  absolute  personal  freedom  is  impossible  for  the 
person  who  has  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  ovm  actions 
and  the  power  to  modify  his  behavior.   Diana  is  more  blatantly 
a  social  rebel  than  was  Clara,  understandably  so  since  she  is 
married  to  a  man  she  cannot  love  or  respect  and  in  love  with 
another  man  whose  life  she  cannot  share  and  still  remain 
within  the  pales  of  social  decency.   She  is  also  more  im- 
pulsive and  emotional  than  Clara,  more  at  the  mercy  of  her 
feelings — a  sophisticated  Sandra  Belloni,  if  she  can  be  com- 
pared to  any  specific  predecessor. 

Since  Meredith  is  here  dealing  with  such  explosive  nar- 
rative material,  it  is  evidence  of  his  stylistic  control  and 
his  devotion  to  his  theory  of  cultural  progress  that  the  novel 
does  not  degenerate  into  a  lurid  tale  read  only  for  salacious 
particulars.   Never  an  author  popular  with  the  public,  he 
doubtless  half-envied  and  half-despised  contemporary  novel- 
ists who  were,  he  believed,  pandering  to  the  public  taste 
for  financial  gain  while  his  nobler  aim  made  him  incompre- 
hensible to  the  typical  patron  of  the  lending  library. 
Meredith  felt  the  writer  also  owed  a  duty  to  the  future  and 
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that  his  immediate  concern  should  be  educating  those  who 

would  listen,  making  them  understand  that  their  present 

conduct  had  vital  implications  for  the  future  of  the  entire 

human  race.   He  hoped  that  other  novelists  would  follow  his 

lead  once  he  sounded  the  rallying  cry: 

Surely  we  owe  a  little  to  Time,  to  cheer  his  pro- 
gress; a  little  to  posterity  and  to  our  country. 
Dozens  of  writers  will  be  in  at  yonder  yawning 
breach,  if  only  perusers  will  rally  to  the  philo- 
sophic standard.   They  are  sick  of  the  wooden 
puppetry  they  dispense  ....  (p.  18) 

To  escape  from  the  fictional  formula  of  his  day,  Meredith 

believed  "history"  must  be  united  with  philosophy  (or  a  moral 

purpose) ,  and  he  felt  the  wedding  is  best  achieved  by  writing 

about  characters  who  change  and  develop  according  to  higher 

principles  than  the  "happy  ending"  desired  by  the  masses: 

The  forecast  may  be  hazarded,  that  if  we  do  not 
speedily  embrace  Philosophy  in  fiction,  the  Art  is 
doomed  to  extinction  ....  Instead,  therefore,  of 
objurgating  the  timid  intrusions  of  Philosophy,  invoke 
her  presence,  I  pray  you.   History  without  her  is  the 
skeleton  map  of  events:   Fiction  a  picture  of  figures 
modelled  on  no  skeleton-anatomy.   But  each,  with 
Philosophy  in  aid,  blooms  and  is  humanly  shapely.   To 
demand  of  us  truth  to  nature,  excluding  Philosophy, 
is  really  to  bid  us  a  pumpkin  caper.   As  much  as  legs 
are  wanted  for  the  dance.  Philosophy  is  required  to 
make  our  human  nature  credible  and  acceptable,  (p.  19) 

To  create  characters  with  credible  human  nature  one  must 
understand  the  qualities  of  Nature  herself,  an  aspect  of  ex- 
istence too  often  deplored  by  effete  writers  as  a  necessary 
evil,  best  disguised  or  repressed.   Meredith,  however,  be- 
lieving Nature  a  positive  force  indispensable  to  man's  im- 
provement, frowns  on  any  fictional  practice  which  ignores 
the  totality  of  experience.   Nature,  he  makes  clear  in  both 
his  poetry  and  prose,  will  retaliate  for  our  neglect  of  her 
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laws,  and  we  will  "get  back  what  we  give."   In  terms  anti- 
cipant of  Freud,  he  reminds  us  that  suppressed  Nature  v;ill 
eventually  rise  to  the  surface,  its  more  unattractive  parts 
uppermost.   Because  of  d.ts  potential,  the  World,  "this  ugly 
monster  only  half  out  of  slime,  must  appear  our  one  constant 
hero"  (p.  12).   Philosophy's  task,  then,  is  to  keep  our  eyes 
upon  the  end  of  the  evolutionary  struggle:   an  individual 
perfected  by  ordeal  and  a  society  finally  "civilized"  through 
a  proper  blending  of  reason  and  emotion.   This  philosophical 
vision  makes  the  ordeal  motif  necessary  to  Meredith's  art 
because  it  represents  a  way  for  man  to  overcome  his  baser 
nature.   We  are,  he  feels,  advancing  toward  a  golden  age 
when  we  "can  imagine  the  celestial  refreshment  of  having  a 
pure  decency  in  the  place  of  sham;  real  flesh;  a  soul  born 
active,  wind-beaten,  but  ascending.   Honourable  fiction  v;ill 
again  appear  ..."  (p.  16).   Harry  Richmond's  recommendation 
of  mountain  climbing,  and  Vernon  VJhitford's  counsels  to  strug- 
gle are  implicitly  combined  in  Meredith's  description  of 
the  proper  ends  of  ordeal. 

As  was  the  case  with  Meredith's  other  protagonists,  the 
impetus  to  ordeal  in  Diana  of  the  Cros sways  is  sexual.   Since 
he  concluded  in  The  Egoist  that  woman's  dov/ntrodden  social 
position  better  enables  her  to  demonstrate  the  conflict  be- 
tween stasis  and  flexibility,  Meredith  examines  in  the  later 
novels  various  aspects  of  sexual  repression  and  the  ethical 
alternatives  to  the  dilemma.   In  the  characterizations  of 
Diana,  Nesta,  and  Carinthia  he  probes  social  conflicts  far 
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more  sobering  than  the  problem  of  a  distasteful  engagement. 
Present  society  assumes  a  woman  can  create  a  v/orld  of  needles 
and  pins  and  live  happily  in  it.   Men  "create  by  stoppage  a 
volcano,  and  are  amazed  at  its  eruptiveness"  (p.  13)  .   VJhile 
it  is  true  that  vast  numbers  of  women  v/ould  be  dismayed  or 
angr^7  were  the  strictures  on  their  m.inds  removed,  there  is 
always  a  vanguard  of  those  more  courageous  females  who  v/ill 
not  fit  their  behavior  to  the  pattern  prescribed  by  society 
and  the  male  sex.   They  insist  on  freedom  of  action,  parti- 
cularly freedom  to  think.   Since  Diana  Warwick  is  v/itty,  cap- 
tivating, and  extremely  intelligent,  Meredith  must  demonstrate 
on  one  hand  the  selfishness  of  an  inflexible  society  wishing 
to  suppress  her  joie  de  vivre,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
moral  obligations  that  the  nobler  portions  of  society  place 
on  her. 

In  Diana  of  the  Crossv/ays  the  traditional  elements  of 
the  Meredithian  ordeal  find  expression  in  four  major  char- 
acters as  well  as  in  both  the  composite  actions  of  the  World 
and  the  actions  of  selected  members  which  comprise  it.   Diana 
herself  is  a  potential  "child  of  Nature"  but  until  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  her  ordeal  an  emotion-ridden  senti- 
mentalist, one  whose  emotions  too  easily  oversway  reason, 
only  a  step  beyond  raw  egoism.   Percy  Dacier,  her  lover, 
despite  the  less  blatant  manifestations  of  his  egoism,  is  as 
self-centered  as  Richmond  Roy  or  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne:  he 
desires  to  "possess"  Diana  as  an  ideal  which  he  can  admire 
and  also  be  envied  for  owning.   Robert  Redworth,  a  strong. 
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silent,  realistic  lover  (a  mercemtile  Vernon  Whitford)  is 
entirely  unselfish  in  his  love  for  Diana,  and  he  is  forced 
to  play  the  part  of  the  secretly  impassioned  friend.   He 
always  seems  to  appear  at  a  crucial  point  in  Diana's  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  rescuing  her  fjrom  impulsive  actions  which 
would  place  her  intrinsically  pure  nature  into  a  dubious 
social  light.   However,  if  Redv/orth  represents  a  man  Meredith 
would  admire — practical,  intrepid,  unselfish — the  final  main 
figure,.  Emma  Dunstane,  expresses  more  directly  the  author's 
philosophical  "voice"  commenting  on  the  action.   Friend  of 
both  Diana  and  Redv/orth  and  aware  of  the  springs  controlling 
egoistic  Dacier,  Emma,  an  invalid  and  therefore  m.ore  observer 
than  active  participant  in  the  drama  of  the  other  three,  is 
privy  to  the  emotions  which  m.otivate  their  behavi.or.   She 
secretly  works  to  achieve  the  marriage  of  her  two  friends, 
a  marriage  which  also  represents  in  the  author's  mind  the 
only  type  of  union  which  will  advance  the  progress  of  the 
species . 

Diana  is  an  unusual  and  exasperating  heroine.   Consider- 
ing the  natur-e  of  her  ordeal  she  is  appropriately  named, 
since  "freedom"  to  her  represents  lack  of  emotional  and  sexual 
involvement  with  a  male.   Chaste  and  unapproachable  to  those 
she  does  eventually  come  to  love,  her  apparent  coolness, 
Meredith  wishes  us  to  understand,  is  the  result  of  disorderly 
attempts  at  seduction  only  obliquely  referred  to  in  the  novel, 
and  that  buried  beneath  the  ice  is  a  soul  so  passionate  that 
to  arouse  it  is  to  stir  intense  fires.   Unprotected  by  family, 
relying  mainly  on  the  rent  of  the  family  home,  "The  Crossways," 
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and  the  hospitality  of  friends,  Diana  is  a  tempting  mark 
to  daring  men  excited  by  her  beauty  and  wit.   It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  each  crisis  in  Diana's  struggle  to  maturity  is 
precipitated  by  her  attempts  to  avoid  control  by  a  man. 

Her   physical  appearance  parallels  that  of  m.ost  Meredithian 
heroines  (expressive  lips  and  hea\^  brov/s)  ,  but  her  dark  color- 
ing adds  a  dimension  of  mystery  and  passion  not  found  in  most 
of  her  predecessors: 

.  .  .  how  lovely  and  charged  v.'ith  mystery  her  features 
were;  the  dark  large  eyes  full  on  the  brov/s ;  the  proud 
line  of  a  straight  nose  in  right  measure  to  the  bov.' 
of  the  lips;   reposeful  red  lips,  shut,  and  their 
curve  of  slumber-smile  at  the  corners.   Her  forehead 
was  broad;  the  chin  of  a  sufficient  firmness  to  sus- 
tain that  noble  square;  the  brows  marked  by  a  thick 
soft  brush  to  the  temples;  her  blr-ick  hE.iir  plainly 
drawn  along  her  head  to  the  knot  ....  (p.  105) 

The  mysterious  and  imposing  nobility  of  her  features  inspires 
confidence  in  Diana's  character.   No  woman  described  so 
grandly  could  be  guilty  of  sexual  sins! 

It  is  a  tribute  to  her  strong  will  that  Diana  refuses 
to  submit  to  marriage  simply  to  relieve  her  poverty.   Finan- 
cial embarassment  is  less  important  than  inviolability.   Un- 
like Clara  Middleton,  who  sees  freedom  as  escape  from  the 
personal  egoism  of  Sir  Willoughby  to  the  support  of  a  man 
who  would  "care  for  her,"  Diana  sees  in  any  nuptial  tie  chains 
which  must  result  in  passivity.   At  times  she  declares  that, 
since  the  World  insists  on  persecuting  her  for  her  separation 
from  Warwick,  it  is  a  pity  she  really  has  no  romantic  accom- 
plice, yet  the  words  do  not  come  from  the  heart.   Warwick 
has  wounded  her  too  deeply  for  her  to  desire  any  sexual  tie: 
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Imagination  had  become  her  broader  life,  and  on  such 
an  earth,  under"  such  skies,  a  husband  v;ho  is  not  the 
fountain  of  it  certainly  is  a  foreign  anim.al:  he  is 
a  discordant  note.  He  contracts  the  ethereal  world , 
deadens  radiancy. .  He  is  gross  fact,  a  leash,  a  muz- 
zle, harness,  a  hood,  v,'hatever  is  detestable'  to  the 
free  limbs  and  senses,  (p.  53) 

Any  freedom  to  act,  move  or  grow  is  stifled  by  Vv^ar^v'ick 's  stasis 
(note  the  confining  imagery),  and  Diana  generalizes  from  him 
to  all  husbands.   Her  unexpected  marriage  to  Warwick  becomes 
a  double  surprise  to  Emma,  who  natiarally  has  not  been  inform- 
ed of  the  impudence  of  Sir  Lukin,  Emma's  husband   (a  rather 
moronic  lady  killer) ,  or  of  the  mysterious  insult  offered  by 
Lord  Wroxeter  when  Diana  was  his  family's  guest.   Unav7are 
that  Diana  views  marriage  simply  as  a  means  of  providing  her- 
self with  a  legal  protector  against  the  depravities  of  other 
men,  Emma  puzzles  why  her  friend,  an  admirer  of  "men  of  ac- 
tion" (usually  soldiers),  should  choose  to  marry  a  man  she 
herself  formerly  characterized  as  a  "gentlemanly  official." 
Emma  internally  protests,  "he  was  a  barrister  who  did  not 
practice:   in  nothing  the  man  for  Diana"  (p.  50) . 

The  first  time  she  meets  Warvvick  Emma  senses  that  any 
marital  happiness  is  foredoomed.   Diana  artfully  withdraws 
to  the  background  to  more  prominently  display  her  husband's 
personality  and  she  praises  his  accomplishments,  but  to  Emma 
he  is  best  symbolized  by  a  fashionable  London  house,  "con- 
veniently furnished  and  decorated  by  the  upholsterer,  and 
empty  of  its  inhabitants."   A  Victorian  precursor  to  "the 
man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit,"  Mr.  Warwick  has  no  apprecia- 
tion of  his  wife's  lightening  intelligence,  while  his  own 
intellect  operates  within  a  narrow  scope  far  too  restrictive 
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for  her  interests.   "Inside  his  boundary  he  had  neat  phrases, 
opinions  in  packets.   Beyond  it,  apparently  the  world  was 
void  of  any  particular  interest"  (p.  71).   When  the  ill- 
matched  couple  eventually  separate,  Diana's  wish  to  leave 
England  without  fighting  in  court  Warwick's  charges  of  adultery 
initiates  the  first  step  of  her  ordeal:   wiser  counselors , 
Emnia  and  Redv;orth,  feel  she  is  bound  to  convince  the  World  of 
her  innocence. 

Diana's  second  and  third  sexual  encounters  involve  Dacier 
and  Redworth,  the  former  marking  a  period  of  intense  suffer- 
ing and  resultant  self-knowledge,  the  latter  her  mature 
acceptance  of  the  proper  way  to  complement  her  individuality. 
Although  Dacier  is  a  man  of  more  mental  depth  than  War\^7ick, 
Emma  is  aware  that  this  egoist  is  just  as  unfit  to  be  Diana's 
mate.   Again  Diana  is  willing  to  slap  her  glove  in  the  face 
of  "respectable  society,"  to  elope  with  Dacier,  and  to  leave 
England  gossiping  about  the  infatuation  of  the  brilliant  young 
politician  for  the  separated  wife  with  a  blot  on  her  charac- 
ter.  Though  seemingly  reluctant  to  marry  Redworth  after 
Dacier 's  rejection  of  her,  Diana  demonstrates  through  her 
choice  of  a  stronger  mate  her  own  need  to  be  curbed   and  sus- 
tained::  "freedom"  becomes  a  relative  term. 

Yet,  lurking  under  each  relationship  is  Diana's  sexual 
fear  and  disdain.   It  causes  her  to  marry  Warwick,  to  alienate 
Dacier  subconsciously  when  his  physical  advances  become  too 
difficult  to  ward  off,  and  to  utter  that  annoying  comment  to 
Emma  after  she  has  decided  to  marry  Redworth,  "Banality,  thy 
name  is  marriage." 
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Even  before  these  sexual  entanglements  became  a  threat 
to  Diana,  men  represented  a  form  of  repression  difficult  to 
overcome,  making  her  insistence  on  absolute  freedom  from 
male  domination  more  significant.   The  age  was  one  in  which 
men  did  not  approve  of  meeting  women  as  social  equals.   They 
preferred  the  passive  and  unthreatening  female.   While 
Diana's  effervescent  wit  requires  constant  expression  (since 
Nature  will  not  be  repressed  with  impunity!),  her  attempts 
to  shine  conversationally  in  the  v;orld  of  m.ales  is  frowned 
upon.   As  Diana  comments  upon  this  masculine  reluctance, 
"Men  may  have  rounded  Seraglio  Point:   they  have  yet  to 
double  Cape  Turk"  (p.  10) . 

The  disastrous  marriage  increases  her  restiveness  under 
male  dominance,  and  her  union  with  Warv;ick  is  referred  to  as 
"the  detested  yoke"  she  would  sacrifice  her  good  name  to 
shed,  or  the  "knot"  she  thinks  she  can  cut  by  eloping  with 
Dacier.   Marriage  was  a  prison  where  she  and  her  husband 
walked  in  "stupified  union,  and  hit  upon  crossways"  (p.  156). 
Yet  her  husband  was  neither  a  cruel  nor  evil  man,  merely  a. 
dull  one.   As  Diana  explains  to  Emma  in  retrospect,  "Husband 
grew  to  mean  to  me  stifler,  lung  contractor,  iron  mask, 
inquisitor,  everything  anti-natural"  (p.  156). 

After  remaining  to  face  and  disprove  her  husband's 
charges,  Diana  decides  to  become  as  financially  independent 
of  everyone  (including  open-handed  Emma)  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  when  one  is  poor  and  a  woman:   in  short,  she  intends 
to  support  herself  by  v/riting  novels.   With  Redworth  secretly 
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arranging  that  journalistic  friends  favorably  reviev.'  her 
first  novel,  she  achieves  enough  financial  success  to 
keep  a  house  and  servants.   Yet,  as  Meredith  makes  clear, 
a  beautiful  v/onian  neither  v;ife  nor  widov^'  cannot  be  free  in 
any  meaningful  sense.   She  is  "a  prisoner  in  liberty"  be- 
cause she  must  constantly  guard  her  heart  from  passions 
denied  to  her  by  lav;. 

Liberty  becomes  her  dream,  an  ultimate  good  for  v;hich 
she  would  gladly  sacrifice  reputation.   Even  v/hile  she  no 
longer  lives  Vvith  Warv;ick,  she  is  persecuted  by  his  friends 
urging  a  reconci ligation.   Many  times  she  regrets  listening 
to  the  advice  of  her  friends  and  remaining  in  England  to 
fight  her  husband's  charges: 

Diana  thought  of  Emma  and  Redv\'orth,  and  of 
their  foolish  interposition  to  save  her  character 
and  keep  her  bound.   She  might  now  have  been  free! 
The  struggle  v;ith  her  manacles  reduced  her  to  a 
state  of  rebelliousness,  from  which  issued  vivid 
illuminations  of  the  one  means  of  certain  escape: 
an  abhorrent  hissing  cavern,  that  led  to  a  place 
named  Liberty,  her  refuge,  but  a  hectic  place,  (p.  269) 

No  vjonder,  trapped  in  such  an  ambiguous  state,  Diana  is 
easily  swayed  by  Percy  Dacier's  simple  solution,  elopement. 
His  counsel  that  they  arbitrarily  cut  the  know  that  con- 
strains her  and  leave  for  the  Continent  seem.s  reasonable  to 
her  only  because  it  is  in  accord  with  her  own  im.patient  de- 
sires.  The  prospect  of  freedom  is  more  powerful  than  the 
conventional  standards  of  right  and  v;rong  and,  sentimenta- 
list that  she  is,  Diana  is  as  yet  too  immature  to  control 
her  heart.   Only  the  circumstance  of  Emma's  surgery  and 
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Redworth's  arrival  to  take  her  to  her  friend's  sickroom 
prevent  Diana's  planning  flight  with  Dacier  a  second  time. 

Diana's  monetary  success  as  an  author  varies.   Her 
first  novel  is  a  financial  coup,  but  personal  perplexities 
and  concern  over  bettering  her  style  cause  a  decline  in  her 
productivity.   She  writes  about  subjects  she  feels  she 
knov.'s  well,  but  even  so  she  demonstrates  that  her  emiotions 
dominate  her  perceptions  of  others.   The  titles  of  the  no- 
vels become  ironic  when  one  considers  hov;  their  rojnantic 
conceptions  strive  with  the  reality  they  purport  to  -depict. 
The  Princess  Egeria  has  for  its  inspiration  Diana's  friend- 
ship with  Lord  Dannisburgh  and  her  belief   that  he  really 
sought  her  intellectual  help  on  Parliamentary  matters  v/hen 
he  called  each  day.   The  Young  Minister  of  State,  based  on 
the  increasing  political  career  of  Percy  Dacier,  paints  him 
in  undeserved  glory,  v/hile  The  Man  of  Two  Minds  so  shallowly 
probes  the  character  and  career  of  Robert  Redworth  as  to 
be  blatantly  unfair  and  misleading. 

Diana's  misreading  of  others  is  the  result  of  her 
sentimentality,  or  overdeve.loped  emotional  sensitivity.   Hov/- 
ever,  though  the  counsels  of  the  heart  should  never  be  dis- 
regarded, the  individual  capable  of  growth  heeds  the  sounder 
advice  of  the  reasoning  mind.   The  three  major  crises  in 
Diana's  ordeal  move  her  slov;ly  toward  a  balance  of  heart  and 
mind,  but  the  process  is  painful  and  uneven.   She  is,  by 
her  own  admission,  a  person  of  action,  not  geared  to  follow 
the  passive  route  marked  by  marriage.   She  is  willing  to 
take  her  chances  at  filling  the  active  role,  little  realizing 
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how  the  ordeal  she  accepts  by  challenging  society  v.'ill 
eventually  alter  her  attitudes  toward  liberty  and  duty. 

When  she  is  convinced  during  her  first  attempt  at 
flight  to  remain  and  fight  Warwick's  slanders,  her  roman- 
tic notions  cast  her  into  the  role  of  m.artyr  for  all  oppres- 
sed women,  "the  first  martyr  of  the  modern  woman's  cause--- 
a  grand  position  and  one  imaginable  to  an  excited  mind  in 
the  dark,  which  does  not  conjure  a  critical  humour  .  .  . 
to  correct  the  flourishing  sublimity"  (p,  117) .   While  it 
is  dashing  and  brave  to  rebel  against  social  forms  in  favor 
of  personal  opinions  of  propriety,  Diana  is  forced  to  re- 
linquish the  martyrdom  which  intrigues  her,  for  if  she  is 
free  of  Warv/ick  but  damaged  in  reputation,  she  is  an  in- 
adequate symbol  of  oppressed  innocence.   In  addition  to  the 
urgent  pleadings  of  Emma  and  Redworth,  her  sentimental  de- 
sire to  aid  other  women  and  also  inflict  suffering  on  her- 
self, keep  Diana  from  leaving  the  country.   The  vision  of 
martyrdom  is  reserved  as  a  secret  consolation  for  her  change 
in  plans. 

Diana's  new  residence  in  London  becom.es  a  period  of 
apprenticeship  during  which  she  adroitly  salvages  her  char- 
acter and  collects  the  sym.pathies  of  open-minded  people  who 
appreciate  her  intelligence,  brilliance,  and  warmth  too 
deeply  to  imagine  such  a  splendid  woman  guilty  of  willful 
wrongdoing.   Her  success  at  "social  generalship,"  however, 
does  not  satisfy  the  entire  woman.   It  is  during  a  trip  to 
Italy  in  a  party  including  Percy  Dacier  that  her  sexual  needs 
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gather  force,  and  result  in  a  return  of  freshness  and  coy- 
ness she  attributes  to  the  effects  of  the  glorious  natural 
setting.   Romantically,  she  interprets  her  vivacity  as  a 
new  beginning:   the  past  is  gone  forever  and  has  no  bearing 
on  present  or  future.   (One  is  reminded  here  of  the  typically 
naive  American  in  James's  fiction — such  as  Caspar  Goodwood-- 
who  optimistically  feels  it  is  never  too  late  to  start  life 
anew,  while  the  wiser  characters  know  the  past  cannot  be 
dismissed  because  its  imperatives  are  part  of  one's  nature.) 
At  this  dangerously  vulnerable  moment  Diana  is  presented 
with  the  appearance  of  a  potentially  agreeable  mate,  Percy 
Dacier: 

She  had  not  a  doubt  that  her  past  life  was  the  dream, 
or  deception:   and  for  the  reason  that  now  she  was 
compassionate,  large  of  heart  to  all  beneath  her. 
Let  them  but  leave  her  free,  they  were  forgiven, 
even  to  prayers  for  their  wellbeing!   The  plural 
number  in  the  case  was  an  involuntary  multiplying 
of  the  single,  coming  of  her  incapacity  during  this 
elevation  and  rapture  of  the  senses  to  think  distinctly 
of  that  One  who  had  discolored  her  opening  life. 
Freedom  to  breathe,  gaze,  climb,  grovj  with  the  grasses, 
fly  with  the  clouds,  to  muse,  to  sing,  to  be  an  un- 
claimed self,  dispersed  upon  earth,  air,  sky,  to 
find  a  keener  transfigured  self  in  that  radiation — 
she  craved  no  more.  (p.  173) 

At  the  brink  of  freedom  lurks  another  man,  and  Diana's  main 

ordeal  is  no  longer  created  by  her  husband  but  by  a  lover 

she  is  not  free  to  love  in  return. 

Diana's  romanticism,  apart  from  her  delusions  of 

martyrdom  and  rejection  of  the  past,  is  further  demonstrated 

in  her  accepted  role  as  mentor  to  Arthur  Rhodes,  a  youthful 

sentimentalist  who  ceases  to  study  for  the  bar  in  order  to 

become  a  poet.   Diana  is  irritated  by  Redworth's  refusal  to 
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find  an  easy  post  in  the  government  for  Arthur;  but  as 
long  as  Arthur  disdains  realistic  advice  and  insists  upon 
clinging  to  his  romantic  fantasy,  Redworth  intends  to  let 
him  pursue  his  chosen  course  uninterrupted  by  practical  con- 
siderations.  Already  convinced  that  Redworth 's  practicality 
signals  a  deficiency  of  soul,  Diana  fe^ls  he  lacks  a  sensi- 
tivity she  and  Arthur  possess  in  excess.   Redworth  is  view- 
ed as  a  boorish  cold  wind  destroying  more  delicately  aesthet- 
ic natures. 

Self-deception--seeing  herself  as  martyr,  free  spirit, 
mentor  of  the  sensitive--reaches  a  culmination  when  Diana's 
romantic  nature  convinces  her  that  she  can  fling  aside 
friendship,  duty,  and  decency  for  the  sake  of  Percy  Dacier's 
love.   This  lover,  so  infatuated  yet  so  thoroughly  selfish, 
tells  Diana  she  will  be  forced  to  battle  the  World  if  she 
elopes  with  him,  knowing  that  the  warning  will  raise  her 
fighting  spirit  and  make  her  amenable  to  his  plans.   She 
easily  convinces  herself  that  such  tried  and  pure  love  cannot 
be  tainted  by  baseness.   "She  called  on  her  heart  to  glory 
in  it  as  the  light  of  tried  love,  the  love  that  defied  the 
world"  (p.  280)  . 

Again  rescued  by  Redworth  and  Emma,  Diana  does  not  leave 
with  Dacier  and  their  relationship  subsequently  becomes  more 
reserved,  though  they  still  love  one  another.   She  will  per- 
mit no  presumption  on  the  previous  commitment,  but  she  will 
go  into  debt  that  he  might  enjoy  at  her  house  the  finest 
wine,  food,  and  company.   Yet,  in  her  quiet  hours  she  is 
faced  with  abandonment  of  hope:   everyone  is  to  some  extent 
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a  slave  to  passion,  and  once  the  prospect  of  satisfying 
it  is  destroyed  "the  problem  is  how  to  live  and  think,  and 
not  to  hope"  (p. 344). 

When  Dacier,  whose  own  passion  rebels  against  the 
platonic  relationship  they  cultivate  before  the  censuring 
eyes  of  London,  again  makes  an  overtly  sexual  move  toward 
Diana,  she  unconsciously  protects  herself  by  selling  the 
newspaper  a  political  secret  he  has  confided  to  her.   His 
resultant  heartless  rejection  of  her,  his  refusal  to  under- 
stand the  temptation  of  money  to  pay  bills  incurred  on  his 
behalf,  precipitates  her  attempt  to  commit  suicide.   After 
this  temporary  madness  she  is  better  able  to  assess  his 
egoistic  nature.   However,  even  though  suffering  has  made 
her  aware  that  life  lived  purely  on  the  emotional  plane  is 
unrewarding  and  selfish,  she  is  still  reluctant  to  relin- 
quish her  supposed  "freedom"  to  Redworth.   Marriage  to  him 
seems  inescapable;  he  complements  her  character,  and  under 
the  existing  conditions  of  society  where  an  independent 
woman  is  not  permitted  to  be  a  free  agent,  he  seems  the  most 
rational  and  sympathetic  male  protector  she  can  secure. 

Becoming  Lawrentian   in  his  description  of  the  struggle 

between  the  sexes,  Meredith  traces  Diana's  final  attempts  to 

throw  off  the  exigencies  of  reality  and  remove  herself  to  a 

romantic  level  where  Redworth  cannot  threaten: 

The  abstract,  healthful,  and  powerful  man,  able  to 
play  besides  profitably  working,  defied  these  poor 
efforts.   Consequently,  she  sent  up  a  bubble  to  the 
skies,  where  it  became  a  spherical  realm  of  far  too 
fine  an  atmosphere  for  men  to  breathe  in;  and  she 
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transported  herself  at  will,  whenever  the  con- 
trast, with  its  accompanying  menace  of  a 

tyrannic  subjugation,  overshadowed  her.   In  the  above, 

the  kingdom  composed  of  her  shattered  romance  life 
and  her  present  aspirings,  she  was  free  and  safe. 
Nothing  touched  her  there — nothing  that  Redworth  did. 
(p.  450) 

When  she  so  much  as  thinks  of  a  husband,  Diana  confides  to 
Emma,  everything  becomes  dull,  flat  earth.   She  reflects 
that  in  the  past  Redworth  would  never  have  fit  her  concep- 
tion of  a  hero,  to  which  her  friend  replies,  "No;  he  is 
not  that  description  of  a  lay  figure.   You  have  dressed  it 
and  gemmed  it,  and--and  made  your  discovery.   Here  is  a  true 
man;  and  if  you  can  find  me  any  of  your  heroes  to  match  him, 
I  will  thank  you"  (p.  4  76) .   In  the  end  her  admiration  for 
his  steadfast  affection  despite  her  neglect  of  him  causes 
Diana  to  consent  to  marriage — a  decision  free  of  sentimental 
histrionics,  prompted  by  her  new  perception  of  herself  as 
one  needing  guidance. 

Dashing  Diana  encourages  Redworth 's  matter-of-fact, 
definitely  unromantic  wooing,  pointing  out  to  him  that  she 
is  the  supple  vine  which  must  rely  on  his  strength  for  sup- 
port when  storm  threatens.   She  is  amazed  that,  although  she 
is  not  in  love,  Redworth  is  capable  of  lighting  her  life  in 
a  way   the. lurid  flames  of  passion  could  not.   Her  "super- 
lunary sphere"  is  likewise  destroyed  by  his  influence. 
Musing  upon  the  surprising  effects  of  her  commitment,  she 
begins  to  suspect  that  "marriage  might  be  the  archway  to 
the  road  of  good  service,  even  as  our  passage  through  the 
flesh  may  lead  to  a  better  state"  (p.  486) . 

The  realization  that  marriage  can  be  a  positive  force. 
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even  in  the  lives  of  such  unorthodox  women  as  she,  is  not 
totally  novel  to  Diana  as  she  prepares  to  marry  Redworth. 
On  several  previous  occasions  she  has  admitted  the  need  for 
guidance  by  a  man  she  can  admire.   When  no  such  man  seemed 
available  she  even  declared  her  need  of  a  guardian  angel  to 
keep  her  in  check  since  she  had  no  "husband  she  reveres." 
Naturally,  her  infatuation  with  Dacier  leads  her  to  believe 
his  male  nature  will  prove  her  best  guide:   she  feels  she 
could  die  happy  after  knowing  him  because,  "we  women  miss 
life  only  when  we  have  to  confess  we  have  never  met  the  man 
to  reverence"  (p.  353).   Ultimately  Redworth,  not  Dacier,  is 
the  man  who  fits  this  description. 

The  terminology  of  ordeal  permeates  the  novel,  describ- 
ing each  crisis  and  its  resolution  on  Diana's  road  to  maturity. 
When  her  husband's  lawsuit  looms,  she  strengthens  herself  by 
"hardening  her  senses"  for  the  trial.   She  becomes  annoyed 
with  friends  like  Redworth  who  seek  to  arouse  Warwick's  sense 
of  mercy  and  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  she  states 
that  unless  she  passes  through  this  "fiery  trial"  her  name 
will  remain  sullied.   She  uses  her  natural  arts  to  attract 
friends  during  this  battle,  and  she  achieves  her  goal  of  win- 
ning sympathy  from  members  of  her  own  sex  to  aid  her  in  de- 
fending hersell.   Even  Dacier 's  family,  disapproving  of  a 
woman  whose  name  has  been  scandalously  linked  with  two  of 
its  male  members,  are  reluctant  admirers  of  Diana's  bravery. 
Lady  Dacier  asserting  her  belief  that  Diana  will  appear  to 
sit  beside  Lord  Dannisburgh's  body  as  requested  because,  "the 
woman  is  on  her  mettle  .  .  .  she'll  take  it  as  an  ordeal  by 
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touch,  and  still  come"  (p.  217) . 

After  Dacier's  defection,  however,  all  pretence  of 

bravery  disappears.   Deliberately  courting  death  herself, 

she  lies  effigy-like  in  her  bedroom,  cold,  emaciated,  like 

a  "drowned  woman"  when  Emma  arrives  to  encourage  her  to  live 

again:  • 

Shutters  and  curtains  and  the  fireless  grate 
gave  the  room  an  appalling  likeness  to  the  vaults 
so  like  the  home  of  death  it  seemed,  that  in  a 
few  minutes  the  watcher  had  lost  count  of  time 
and  kept  but  a  wormy  memory  of  the  daylight.   She 
dared  not  speak,  for  some  fear  of  startling;  for 
the  worse  fear  of  never  getting  answer.   Tony's 
hand  was  lifeless.   Her  clasp  of  it  struck  no 
warmth,  (p.  409) 

After  such  a  crisis  Emma  can  only  hope  that  much  of  Diana's 
romantic  impulsiveness  has  been  purged  away,  leaving  a 
stronger,  less  selfish  spirit  behind.   During  her  initial 
recovery  such  amendment  is  not  immediately  apparent  and 
Diana  "sinks  her  intelligence  in  sensations,"   seeking  to 
preserve  her  heroic  image  of  Dacier  and  to  blame  herself 
for  their  rupture.   But  as  she  gains  strength  she  gains  in- 
sight not  only  into  the  priggish  self-centeredness  of  Dacier, 
but  into  her  own  sentimental  egoism.   No  longer  content  to 
be  acted  upon  by  both  Dacier  and  her  own  emotions,  she  de- 
sires to  become  an  active  agent,  one  of  whom  Redworth  would 
approve: 

"I  see  that  I  was  really  a  selfish  suicide,  because 
I  feel  I  have  power  to  do  some  good  .  .  .  .   When 
we  are  beginning  to  reflect,  as  I  do  now,  on  a  re- 
covered basis  of  pure  health,  we  have  the  world  at 
dawn  and  know  we  are  young  in  it,  with  great  riches, 
great  things  gained,  and  greater  to  achieve  .  .  .as 
one  of  the  active  world  I  stand  high  and  shapely; 
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and  the  very  thought  of  doing  work,  is  like 

a  draught  of  the  desert-springs  to  me."  (p.  4  38) 

Diana's  evolution  from  sentimentalist  to  mature  woman 
is  the  result  of  struggles  with  the  world  of  social  opinion 
and  the  complications  of  a  single  egoist,  Percy  Dacier.   As 
has  become  apparent,  she  might  easily  have  failed  in  her 
ordeal  had  not  Emma  Dunstane  and  Robert  Redworth  constantly 
advised  her  to  pursue  the  proper,  if  not  personally  prefer- 
able, course  of  action.   It  is  helpful  to  trace  the  dual 
conflict  Diana  must  face  because  of  emotional  involvement 
with  a  man.   Clara  Middleton's  double  dilemma  shrinks  in 
scope  when  compared  with  that  of  a  woman  who  must  on  two 
separate  occasions  struggle  against  her  own  impulses  while 
excusing  her  actions  to  a  disapproving  World. 

Percy  Dacier,  much  more  than  Warwick,  is  the  main  ego- 
ist in  Diana's  ordeal.   Suave  man  of  the  World  that  he  is, 
cautiously  passionate,  timidly  infatuated,  he  may  initially 
seem  more  agreeable  than  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  but  closer 
examination  reveals  his  nature  is  just  as  static,  his  motives 
as  predetermined  and  self-serving.   Imprisoned  in  the  quest 
for  the  ideal  like  Meredith's  other  egoists,  he  can  love 
Diana  only  when  she  meets  his  expectations  (and  even  when 
she  pleases  him  most,  he  finds  her  vitality  and  independence 
annoying) ,  but  his  passion  quickly  dies  when  he  is  unable  to 
accept  her  as  an  erring  human  being.   Dacier  is  a  conceited 
man,  content  to  live  in  a  romanticized  world  where  his  pride 
is  never  threatened.   Unlike  Diana,  who  moves  past  this 
elementary  stage  of  existence,  his  tragedy  (if  the  consequences 
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of  ego  can  be  called  tragic)  lies  in  his  eternal  inflexi- 
bility. 

When  Diana  and  Dacier  first  meet  even  she  can  sense  he 
has  a  divided  opinion  of  her:   while  she  is  fascinating,  she 
is  likewise  slightly  infamous.   In  terms  highly  reminiscent 
of  Sir  Willoughby's  musings,  so  typical  of  the  egoist's  mus- 
ings on  women,  Dacier  reflects,  comparing  Diana  to  Constance 
Asper,  a  girl  to  whom  he  is  nearly  engaged: 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Warwick  was  not  quite  his  ideal  of  the 
perfectly  beautiful  woman.   Constance  Asper  came 
nearer  to  it.   He  had  the  English  taste  for  red 
and  white,  and  for  cold  outlines:   he  secretly 
admired  a  statuesque  demeanor  with  a  statue's  eyes. 
The  national  approbation  of  a  reserved  haughtiness 
in  woman,  a  tempered  disdain  in  her  slightly  lifted 
small  underlip  and  drooped  eyelids  was  shared  by 
him;  and  Constance  Asper,  if  not  exactly  aristocratic 
by  birth,  stood  well  for  that  aristocratic  insular 
type,  which  seems  to  promise  the  husband  of  it  a 
casket  of  all  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
frigidity  in  the  casket  [italics  mine] .  (p.  222) 

It  is  surprising  Diana  cannot  perceive  the  stasis  inherent 

in  the  man's  character.   Like  Clara,  she  is  no  fit  mate  for 

an  egoist  who  views  her  as  a  receptacle  to  be  filled  by  him. 

Sir  Willoughby  Patterne's  conception  of  women  as  vases  is 

not  more  grotesque  than  Dacier 's  caskets.   Because  of  Diana's 

failure  to  fit  his  image  of  perfection,  Dacier  is  initially 

satisfied  to  view  her  as  a  "Lady  Egeria"  just  as  Sir  Willoughby 

viewed  Laetitia  Dale,  who  likewise  fell  short  of  the  ideal. 

When  Dacier  finally  falls  in  love  with  Diana,  he  asks 

her  to  perform  actions  he  would  never  require  of  Constance 

Asper,  particularly  when  he  virtually  requests  she  become, 

at  least  temporarily,  his  mistress.   Nevertheless,  Diana  is 
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willing  to  follow  his  directions  and  is  narrowly  rescued 
as  she  leaves  to  meet  her  lover  at  the  train  station: 
Redworth  arrives  ten  minutes  before  her  departure  with  his 
urgent  announcement  of  Emma ' s  impending  surgery.   Diana's 
failure  to  appear  at  the  station  wounds  Dacier's  pride  more 
than  it  excites  his  anxiety  about  Diana.   He  curses  himself 
as  a  fool,  which  word  in  turn  "rocks  the  icy  pillar  of  pride 
in  the  background  of  his  nature"  (p.  289).   Diana's  "betray- 
al" leads  him  in  typical  egoistic  fashion  to  generalize 
about  the  faults  of  all  women,  who,  to  his  consolation,  can 
easily  make  fools  of  men,  even  the  most  distinguished.   Why, 
Diana  likewise  played  with  his  own  distinguished  uncle,  Lord 
Dannisburgh!   After  deserting  the  station  for  his  club, 
Dacier  still  reflects  bitterly  on  his  disappointment:   "She 
had  not  merely  disappointed,  she  had  slashed  his  high  con- 
ceit of  himself,  curbed  him  at  the  first  animal  dash  forward, 
and  he  champed  the  bit  with  the  fury  of  a  thwarted  racer" 
(p.  291). 

Their  relationship  following  this  incident  is  super- 
ficially platonic,  but  their  friendship  disguises  a  realiza- 
tion both  share — that  they  love  one  another  and  await  the 
moment  (presumably  the  death  of  Warwick,  who  has  been  ill 
since  he  lost  his  case)  they  can  openly  proclaim  their  love 
and  marry.   Dacier,  however,  begins  to  chafe  under  these 
restrictions.   His  original  esteem  for  Diana,  deepened  by 
witnessing  her  strength  at  Copsley  during  Emma's  surgery. 
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leashes  his  passion,  but  every  day  he  must  hear  from  others 
fresh  eulogies  on  his  beloved's  wit  and  beauty  without  being 
able  to  exact  "proofs  of  his  commander ship. "   The  desire  to 
"possess"  begins  to  drive  him.   "He  did  not  object  to  play- 
ing second  to  her  sprightly  wits  in  converse,  if  he  had 
some  warm  testimony  to  his  mastery  ovej:  her  blood"  (p.  375)  . 
This  desire  causes  him  to  assault  Diana  physically,  and  his 
unencouraged  embrace  leads  to  her  unconscious  desire  to  hurt 
him.   Dacier's  rationale  for  his  sudden  display  of  warmth 
marks  him  as  a  very  different  man  from  Redworth,  who  has 
served  Diana  without  reward  for  many  years,  for  Dacier, 
though  blaming  himself  for  his  precipitancy,  feels  "a  devoted 
service  must  have  its  term"  (p.  379) . 

Eventually  Constance  Asper,.  the  "true  heroine  of  romance," 
wins  Dacier.   She,  unlike  Diana,  is  truly  romantic  because 
she  makes  no  concessions  at  all  to  reality,  choosing  instead 
to  live  in  an  artificial  world  redolent  of  purity  and  high 
church  Anglicanism.   Like  a  sultan  (truly  men  have  not  yet 
rounded  Cape  TurkI)  Dacier  emotionally  "beheads"  offending 
Diana  without  a  hearing.   The  pain  caused  by  her  "betrayal" 
of  his  confidence  finds  assuagement  in  the  company  of  the 
fair  and  pious  Constance,  who  will  never  seek  to  lead  but 
prefer  to  be  led.   "She  was  an  image  of  repose  to  his  mind. 
The  calm  pure  outline  of  her  white  features  refreshed  him  as 
the  Alps  the  Londoner  newly  alighted  at  Berne;  smoke,  wrangle, 
the  wrestling  city's  wickedness,  behind  him"  (p.  393).   The 
egoistic  love  of  "innocence"  and  "virginity,"  which  the  realist 
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knows  are  often  euphemisms  for  "hypocrisy"  and  "ignorance," 
overwhelm  Dacier  and  he  proposes  marriage  to  Constance  (in- 
cidentally saving  her  from  taking  the  veil) .   She  does  not 
like  politics,  and  Dacier,  with  a  shudder  at  Diana,  approves 
her  not  mixing  in  a  man's  dirty  work.   Meredith  comments, 
"And  when  one  thinks  of  the  desire  of  men  to  worship  women, 
there  is  a  pathos  in  a  man's  discovery  of  the  fair  young 
creature  undefiled  by  any  interest  in  public  affairs,  vir- 
ginal amid  her  bower's  environments"  (p.  393). 

If  the  reader  can  have  missed  the  contrast  betxveen  "the 
true  heroine  of  romance"  and  Diana,  the  heroine  of  reality, 
Meredith  further  elaborates  the  difference  in  terms  of  stasis 
and  change.   Diana  may  be  "flecked"  but  she  wrestles  with  her 
ignoble  impulses  and  displays  a  "growing  soul,"  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  changeless  heroine  whose  "purity  is  carved 
in  marble"  and  whose  vitality  is  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  evil: 

...  she  is  the  marble  block,  and  if  she  is  to 
have  a  feature,  he  is  the  sculptor;  she  depends  on 
him  for  life,  and  her  human  history  is  at  least 
married  to  him  far  more  than  to  the  rescuing  love  .  . 
.  .   On  the  contrary,  the  heroine  of  Reality  is  that 
woman  whom  you  have  met  or  heard  of  once  in  your 
course  of  years,  and  very  probably  despised  for 
bearing  in  her  composition  the  motive  principle;  at 
best,  you  say,  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  bad; 
anything  but  the  feminine  ideal  of  man  .... 
She  knocks  at  the  doors  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind 
must  be  open  to  be  interested  in  her.   Mind  and 
heart  must  be  wide  open  to  excuse  her  sheer  descent 
from  the  pure  ideal  of  man   [italics  mine] .  (p.  400) 

Unfortunately  for  Diana,  her  failure  to  adhere  to 

Dacier 's  ideal  is  compounded  by  her  simultaneous  flouting 

of  the  world's  expectations.   Meredith's  presentation  of 
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the  world  of  social  opinion  becomes  more  complex  in  Diana 
of  the  Crossways  than  it  was  in  The  Egoist,  though  in  the 
earlier  novel  society,  particularly  embodied  in  Mrs.  Mount- 
stuart  Jenkinson,  was  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  bad  and  good, 
not  totally  repressive.   One  must  constantly  remember 
Meredith's  contention  that  society  is  in  an  evolutionary  pro- 
cess and  that  any  progress  from  its  primitive  beginnings 
will  account  for  its  mixed  nature.   Diana,  as  a  "realistic 
heroine,"  responds  favorably  to  positive  social  forces  and 
eventually  learns  her  duty  to  the  World,  but  her  struggle 
against  its  repressive  aspects  gains  its  chief  impetus  from 
her  horror  of  hypocrisy  and  the  other  negative  forces  which 
must  die  before  the  highest  form  of  civilization  can  be 
achieved.    Within  this  novel  these  faults  in  the  World's 
behavior  are  personified  by  Sir  Lukin  Dunstane  and  Lady 
Wathin,  while  Emma  and  Redworth  reflect  a  higher  type  of 
social  development. 

Meredith  cannot  pass  certain  topics  essential  to  his 
philosophy  without  comment,  so  we  are  presented  with  obser- 
vations on  the  World  Diana  faced — a  World  still  pulling  it- 
self out  of  the  primeval  slime  of  egoism,  progressing  to 
the  more  advanced  but  still  imperfect  plane  of  sentimentality 
(defended  in  Sandra  Belloni  as  a  corrective  to  gross  animal- 
ism) .   For  example,  the  untutored  "temporary"  World,  part 
"Old  Credulity  and  stone  hurling  urchin,"  assumes  that  a 
woman  like  Diana  can  be  spiritually  pure  but  physically  vile, 
that  the  mental  and  material  portions  of  a  human  operate 
under  two  distinctly  separate  laws.   It  has  not  advanced  to 
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making  distinctions,  hence  takes  rumor  for  fact.   At  its 
worst  the  World  will  persecute  simply  on  the  assumption  of 
guilt,  and  at  its  best  it  will  offer  the  victim  a  heavy- 
handed  Christianity  to  bear.   Any  champion  will  doubtless 
be  drawn  for  the  wrong  reasons  to  a  woman  under  moral  cen- 
sure, while  true  and  honest  supporters  will  scarcely  ever 
be  found- in  her  lists: 

.  .  .  excepting  the  sentimental  of  men,  a  rocket- 
headed  horde,  ever  at  the  heel  of  fair  faces  for 
ignition,  and  up  starring  away  at  a  hint  of  tear- 
fulness;— excepting  further  by  some  chance  a  solid 
champion  man,  or  some  generous  woman  capable  of 
faith  in  the  pelted  solitary  of  her  sex,  our 
temporary  world  blows  east  on  her  shivering  person. 
(p.  3) 

The  World  at  present  is  "sensational"  (based  on  the 
senses)  but,  nevertheless,  "in  maternal  travail  of  a  braver, 
a  brighter  eyed"  (p.  12).   Diana  herself  is  aware  of  the 
current  popularity  of  the  sentimental  in  a  society  which  has 
sloughed  off  the  hide  of  egoism,  so  she  warns  against  hypo- 
critical wisdom,  goodness,  and  charity  which  spring  from 
false  altruism.   Though  she  may  be  guilty  of  the  vice  she 
warns  against,  she  is  still  clear-eyed  enough  to  detect  its 
existence  and,  therefore,  she  possesses  the  prerequisites 
to  growth. 

Brave  though  Diana  may  sound  in  her  aphorisms  about 
the  social  beast,  she  naturally  shrinks  from  its  retribution 
even  when  she  knows  her  actions  have  been  proper.   She  is 
afraid  to  face  the  World  after  Warwick's  case  against  her 
and  must  be  forced  by  her  friends  to  parade  her  innocence 
before  it.   She  is  aware  that  every  move  she  makes  after 
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returning  to  London  is  reviewed  by  Dame  Gossip  (the  main 
conveyer  of  action  in  The  Amazing  Marriage)  and  she  shrinks 
from  the  suspicious  scrutiny.   She  is  generally  correct  in 
her  assumption  that  the  World  is  ruthless  because  it  is 
hypocritical,  and  her  heart  rebels  at  the  thought  of  sacri- 
ficing her  happiness  to  its  dictates.   Why  bother  to  battle 
for  one's  reputation  against  such  a  bloodthirsty  beast?   Is 
society  not,  after  all,  an  unfeeling  mechanical  creation? 
As  she  herself  writes  of  her  first  novel,  the  public  "is  an 
eccentric  machine,  in  tune  with  me  for  the  moment,  because 
I  happen  to  hit  it  in  the  ringing  spot"  (p.  202) .   Even 
after  the  vindication  by  the  court  Diana  realizes  justice 
is  also  a  clumsy  machine,  mauling  both  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty;  she  concludes  in  a  similar  vein  that  "society  is  a 
big  engine  enough  to  protect  itself"  (p.  207) ,  and  that  it 
need  not  feel  threatened  by  her  individual  nonconformity. 
If  she  is  so  contemptuous  of  the  World,  why  does  she 
acceed  to  its  demands?   Initially  she  does  so  for  the  sake 
of  her  friends  and  ultimately  because  she  realizes  that  only 
from  within  the  social  framework  can  she  hope  for  enough 
peace  and  freedom  of  action  to  help  correct  its  inequities. 
Because  of  her  friends'  need  of  her  when  she  would  prefer 
to  flee  any  struggle,  she  remains  in  England  twice  instead 
of  leaving  for  the  Continent.   She  resists  in  addition  a 
second  temptation  to  elope  with  Dacier  because  she  is  aware 
of  the  vengeance  the  World  will  take  on  them  for  such  a 
transgression,  especially  on  a  young  man  of  high  political 
prominence  who  would  undoubtedly  find  after  such  an  elopement 
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the  truth  in  the  saying,  "You  can't  go  home  again."  .  When 
Dacier  lets  down  his  guard  and  displays  physical  passion  the 
night  he  resumes  his  pleas  for  a  second  try  at  escape,  his 
actions  make  Diana  feel  she  is  already  being  treated  like  a 
mistress.   (Meredith  is  shy  about  using  that  term,  but  we 
will  follow  his  injunction  to  "name  the  thing!")   Nevertheless, 
she  can  see  the  "logic"  in  his  argument  that  "the  world  had 
given  her  to  him. "   Their  names  have  been  linked  romantically — 
can  she  expect  the  World  to  assume  other  than  the  obvious? 
"The  world  is  always  a  prophet  of  the  mire;  but  the  world  is 
no  longer  an  utterly  mistaken  world.   She  shook  before  it" 
(p.  370). 

By  the  time  of  her  engagement  to  Redworth  she  is  regret- 
ful that  the  strength  of  his  love  should  have  to  contend  with 
the  tiniest  hint  of  a  blot  in  her  own  character,  and  while 
she  knows  she  was  sexually  innocent  in  the  Dacier  affair,  she 
mourns : 

.  .  .the  loss  of  that  fair  fame  she  had  sacrificed 
to  him,  and  could  not  bring  to  her  truer  lover: 
though  it  was  but  the  outer  view  of  herself — the 
World's  view;  only  she  was  generous  and  of  honest 
conscience,  and  but  for  the  sake  of  the  truer  lover, 
she  would  mentally  have  allowed  the  world  to  lash 
and  abuse  her,  without  a  plea  of  material  purity. 
(p.  485) 

Fortunately,  a  "solid  champion  man"  like  Redworth,  so  dif- 
ferent from  "rocket-headed"  Dacier,  places  little  stock  in 
what  society  may  think,  and  puts  utter  confidence  in  his 

bride's  constant  nature.   He  also  represents  the  World,  but 

2 

its  enlightened  aspects,  not  its  monstrous  form. 

However,  despite  the  constant  support  of  Redworth  and 
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Emma,  Diana  must  still  fend  off  the  attacks  of  the  animal- 
istic world.   In  her  career  the  traditional  huntress  be- 
comes the  hunted,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  animal  and 
hunting  imagery  in  the  novel .   Diana  at  times  looks  like  a 
hunted  deer  with  "wild  deer  eyes"  and  she  is  pursued  by  an 
"animal  world,"  which  is  a  cruel  "sleuth-hound"  in  pursuit. 
Emma  admits  to  having  a  bit  of  the  hare  in  herself  while 
the  hounds  are  in  full  cry  against  her  friend,  but  still 
she  secretly  dislikes  Redworth's  comparison  of  Diana  and  a 
hunted  hare.   Redworth  himself  is  at  first  morbidly  con- 
cerned over  the  question  of  Diana's  possible  guilt,  though 
he  by  no  means  persecutes  her  because  guilt  has  been  implied, 
as  does  the  rest  of  society.   Meredith  elaborates  the  hunt 
metaphor  in  terms  of  the  World's  reaction  to  the  smallest 
whisper  of  moral  frailty: 

A  woman  doubted  by  her  husband,  is  always,  and 
even  to  her  champion  in  the  first  hours  of  the 
noxious  rumour,  until  they  have  solidified  in 
confidence  through  service,  a  creature  of  the 
wilds,  marked  for  our  ancient  running.   Nay, 
more  than  a  cynical  world,  these  latter  will  be 
sensible  of  it.   The  doubt  casts  her  forth,  the 
general  yelp  drags  her  down;  she  runs  like  the 
prey  of  the  forest  under  spotting  branches;  clear 
if  we  can  think  so,  but  it  has  to  be  thought  in 
devotedness:   her  character  is  abroad.   Redworth 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  fellowmen,  except 
for  his  power  of  faith  in  this  woman,  (p.  106) 

It  is  this  quality  of  trust  which  separates  both  Redworth 

and  Emma  from  the  censuring  World.   They  arc  sure  of  their 

friend's  nature:   mere  appearances  do  not  count. 

However,  the  composite  hypocritical  "sleuth-hound" 

World  finds  its  personification  in  two  characters  quite 
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opposed  in  outlook  to  Redworth  and  Emma,  though  both  are 
related  to  Emma — her  husband.  Sir  Lukin  Dunstane,  and  a 
distant  relative,  Lady  Wathin.   Together  they  reflect  the 
fraudulent  altruism  and  hypocrisy  Diana  warned  against  as 
the  hallmarks  of  sentimentality.   Although  Sir  Lukin 's  im- 
becility is  less  intentionally  destructive  of  Diana's  char- 
acter than  Lady  Wathin 's  pious  slanderings,  both  illustrate 
different  ways  used  by  the  World  to  stifle  development  in 
the  "children  of  Nature." 

Sir  Lukin 's  extramarital  fascination  with  women  is  one 
of  the  factors  precipitating  Diana's  marriage  to  Warwick. 
The  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  Emma,  a 
sensitive  and  intellectual  invalid,  was  ever  attracted  to 
the  hulking,  handsome,  but  thoroughly  doltish  and  conven- 
tional ex-dragoon.   He  symbolizes  the  most  blatant  types 
of  hypocrisy,  paying  lip  service  to  his  wife's  "saintliness, " 
yet  spending  most  of  his  time  away  from  her,  pursuing  the 
ladies  of  London.   Given  his  egoism  and  insensitivity,  it  is 
inevitable  that  shortly  after  meeting  Diana  he  must  try  his 
sexual  prowess  on  her.   She  leaves  Copsley  feeling  unprotected 
from  male  overtures  even  in  the  homis  of  her  best  friend.   This 
experience,  to  which  Wroxeter's  advances  are  added,  causes 
the  unconsidered  marriage  to  Warwick. 

Emma's  wholehearted  support  of  her  friend  during  the 
scandal  unleashed  by  Warwick  is  hollowly  and  mechanically 
echoed  by  Sir  Lukin,  who,  despite  all  his  basic  admiration 
of  Diana's  purity  (after  all,  did  she  not  respond  like  a 
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tigress  to  his  embrace?)  is  curious  about  the  particulars 
of  the  scandal,  secretly  wondering  if  Warwick's  actions 
against  his  wife  are  in  any  way  justified.   His  unstable 
character  is  further  demonstrated  by  his  simple-minded  be- 
havior during  Emma's  illness.   Like  Lady  Wathin  and  most  of 
Meredith's  other  static  characters.  Sir  Lukin  finds  reliance 
upon  Providence  is  easier  than  reliance  upon  oneself.   The 
surgery  and  Emma's  near  death  are  viewed  by  him  in  selfish 
rather  than  sympathetic  terms.   When  his  wife  passes  the 
crisis,  he  views  it  as  proof  that  Providence  has  forgiven 
his  philanderings.   He  proceeds  to  burden  his  immediate 
audience,  Redworth  and  Dacier,  with  a  moralistic  expose  of 
the  wiles  of  women,  but  Redv/orth  "divined  that  the  simply 
sensational  man  abased  himself  before  Providence  and  heaped 
his  gratitude  on  the  awful  Power  in  order  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  promise  of  safety  to  be  withdrawn"  (p.  297) . 

Lady  Wathin,  on  the  other  hand,  while  also  impressed 
by  Providence  (in  fact,  viewing  herself  as  one  of  its  agents) , 
is  more  sinister  than  Sir  Lukin.   He  may  stand  for  blatant 
hypocrisy,  but  she  personifies  the  insidious  false  morality 
permeating  that  part  of  society  which  persecutes.   Sir  Lukin 
can  torment  Diana  with  unwanted  physical  attentions,  but 
Lady  Wathin  is  well  aware  she  can  "rally  a  powerful  moral 
contingent"  capable  of  crushing  dissenting  individuals.   Re- 
presentative of  the  aspiring  middle  class.  Lady  Wathin  is 
ironically  described: 
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She  was  really  a  good  woman  of  the  world,  heading 
a  multitude;  the  same  whom  you  are  accustomed  to 
hear  exalted;  lucky  in  having  a  guided  girlhood, 
a  thick-curtained  prudence;  and  having  stock  in  the 
moral  funds,  shares  in  the  sentimental  tramways. 
Wherever  the  world  laid  its  hoards  or  ran  its  lines, 
she  was  found.   If  she  did  not  make  morality  appear 
loveable  to  the  objects  of  her  dislike,  it  was  owing 
to  her  want  of  brains  to  see  the  origin,,  nature,  and 
right  ends  of  morality.   But  a  world  yet  more  defi- 
cient than  she,  esteemed  her  cordially  for  being  a 
bulwark  of  the  present  edifice;  which  looks  a  solid 
structure  when  the  microscope  is  not  applied  to  its 
components,  (p.  406) 

Lady  Wathin's  morality,  like  that  of  most  of  the  world's 

"pure  women,"  is  the  result  of  repression,  not  natural 

goodness.   It  is  no  wonder  she  feels  her  repression  of 

others  is  therefore  justified. 

Because  Constance  Asper  conforms  to  Lady  Wathin's 
ideal  of  womanhood  (her  ladyship's  dislike  of  Diana  stems 
partially  from  her  public  confusion  at  not  having  understood 
a  classical  allusion  Diana  plays  with  at  a  dinner  party) , 
her  ladyship,  under  the  guise  of  friendliness,  actively 
seeks  Diana's  reconciliation  with  Warwick  so  Dacier  will  be 
content  to  marry  Constance.   Her  attempt  to  enlist  Emma  in 
her  plan  is  repulsed  and  causes  contemptuous  reflections  on 
"bookworm  women"  (Emma  is  studying  Latin)  who  disregard  the 
calls  of  Providence  to  make  everyone  happy,  or  at  least 
dutiful. 

Lady  Wathin  projects  onto  Diana  all  types  of  wickedness 
and  feels  justified  in  her  abhorrence.   No  matter  what  move 
Diana  makes,  even  to  a  trip  down  the  Nile,  the  lady  can  find 
points  to  censure.   As  the  matter  between  Diana  and  Dacier 
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hangs  unresolved.  Lady  Wathin  concludes  Providence  is 
slackening  up  its  task  of  "directing  events  to  their  proper 
termination"  (p.  306).   But  its  negligence  does  not  prevent 
her  making  numerous  visits  to  all  parties  involved,  and  even 
to  those  from  whom  peripheral  support  can  be  expected.   She 
becomes  a  type  of  Providence  herself,,  meting  out  justice  on 
an  erring  woman.   Her  position  in  Diana's  ordeal  is  best 
summed  up  as  the  struggle  between  the  "good"  and  "bad"  woman, 
Meredith  ironically  twisting  the  meanings  of  the  terms. 

But  the  World,  being  a  "mixed  beast,"  is  not  totally 
composed  of  foolish  and  censorious  beings  like  Sir  Lukin  and 
Lady  Wathin:   Diana  attracts  the  support  of  a  numerous  group 
of  honest  spirited  individuals  whose  belief  in  her  is  not 
dependent  on  rigid  social  codifications.   She,  like  Clara 
Middleton,  also  has  a  few  Mrs.  Mountstuarts,  those  not 
totally  clearsighted,  in  her  coterie,  but  she  is  also  blessed 
with  the  wholehearted  support  of  Redworth  and  Emma,  two 
"natural"  characters  who  gradually  lead  her  to  self-knowledge, 
one  as  the  preacher  of  common  sense,  the  other  as  the  pro- 
phet of  progress  (also  Meredith's  voice  in  the  novel). 

Redworth  has  prototypes  in  Austin  Wentworth,  Merthyr 
Powys,  Temple,  and  Vernon  Whitford,  and  his  type  will  again 
appear  as  Dartrey  Fenellan  in  One  of  Our  Conquerors ,  yet 
he  is  also  quite  different  in  several  ways  from  his  predeces- 
sors— less  sentimental  than  Austin  Wentworth  and  Merthyr 
Powys,  stronger  than  Temple,  and  less  intellectual  than 
Vernon  Whitford.   He  is  the  single-minded  man,  the  adherent 
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of  reason  who  acts  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  Diana's  life. 
From  the  night  of  their  first  meeting  he  argues  the  practical 
against  her  romanticism:  while  he  expostulates,  he  secretly 
plans  to  expand  his  income  so  he  can  afford  to  marry  her. 

Ironically,  the  day  the  cautious  man  arrives  at  Copsley 
to  propose,  suitably  wealthy  after  speculation  in  railroads 
(a  means  of  wealth  scoffed  at  by  Diana,  deplored  as  ugly  by 
Emma,  defended  by  Redworth  as  a  type  of  progress),  Emma  has 
received  Diana's  letter  announcing  her  marriage  to  Warwick. 
Redworth,  active  man  that  he  is,  realizes  he  has  only  lack 
of  faith  in  himself  to  blame  for  losing  her.   Undaunted  in 
his  devotion,  however,  Redworth  stands  on  the  sidelines  of 
Diana's  life,  several  times  rushing  to  her  aid  just  in  time 
to  save  her  from  some  disastrous  step.   Diana  herself  dimly 
recognizes  his  function  in  her  ordeal  when  she  confesses  that 
had  Redworth  not  informed  her  of  Emma's  imminent  surgery,  she 
would  have  been  in  Europe  with  Dacier.   No  longer  viewing  her 
decision  to  elope  as  a  gesture  of  bravery,  she  exclaims, 
"That  was  the  second  time  Mr.  Redworth  arrived.   I  am  always 
at  crossways,  and  he  rescues  me;  on  this  occasion  unknowing- 
ly" (p.  308).   The  significance  of  the  word  "crossways"  is, 
of  course,  evident  as  a  tie  between  Diana's  home  and  her 
ordeal.   The  signpost  for  which  the  house  was  named  is  a  sym- 
bol of  her  conflict  against  the  worst  elements  in  society  and 
herself.   She  has  a  choice  in  determining  her  direction,  but 
her  ability  to  choose  also  creates  her  trial.   We  can  again 
see  the  general  meaning  of  the  word  "crossways,"  signifying 
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here  and  in  the  last  three  novels  a  place  where  self  is 
sloughed  off  and  concern  for  others  becomes  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  individual  on  trial. 

No  matter  how  his  fortune  was  gained,  Redworth  as  a  man 
of  action  is  responsible  for  his  own  material  success.   He 
recommends  work  to  those  wishing  to  better  themselves  finan- 
cially, and  for  this  reason  he  refuses  to  grant  Artuhr  Rhodes 
a  sinecure  which  would  enable  the  boy  to  live  while  he  attempts 
to  exploit  poetic  talents  he  does  not  possess.   When  disappoint- 
ment and  frustration  attack  Redworth  he  does  not  respond  ro- 
mantically but  actively;  instead  of  nursing  melancholy,  he 
takes  a  brisk  walk  on  "active  legs."   Not  only  does  he  demon- 
strate the  active  independence  of  a  "natural" character ;  he 
is  also  close  to  Mother  Nature  herself,  knowledgeable  about 
her  flora  and  fauna  and  her  changes  of  mood  (information 
doubtless  gathered  during  those  many  walks!).   He  is  strength, 
reason,  common  sense,  solidity — all  the  qualities  Diana  has 
in  shortest  supply.   The  scene  in  which  Diana  accepts  his 
marriage  proposal  tidily  demonstrates  their  mutual  depen- 
dency as  Redworth  "fronts  the  gale,"  protecting  his  beloved 
from  the  howling  wind  and  helping  her  over  obstacles. 

Redworth' s  attitude  toward  the^ World  is  a  rephrasing  of 
Vernon  Whitford's:   "We  must  accept  the  World  as  it  is,  try 
to  improve  it  by  degrees"  (p.  310).   When  Diana  first  hears 
this  sentiment,  she  is  contemptuous  of  what  appears  to  be 
an  unforgivable  placidity  in  the  face  of  human  suffering. 
Only  later  does  she  agree  that  change  is  slow  and  that  the 
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individual  cannot  hope  singlehandedly  to  change  society. 

This  theory  of  gradual  progress  is  reiterated  when  he  is 

asked  about  politics  and  economics:   "Common  sense  is  the 

secret  of  every  successful  civil  agitation  ....   Rap 

it  unremittingly  on  crowds  of  the  thickest  of  human  heads, 

and  the  response  comes  at  last  to  sweep  all  before  it" 

(p.  340). 

Nor  does  Redworth  have  patience  with  the  egoism  of  those 

who  believe  in  Fate.   Even  such  an  enlightened  mind  as  Emma's 

is  tempted  to  bemoan  the  ironic  twist  in  Warwick's  death, 

which  releases  Diana  from  marriage  too  late  to  wed  Dacier. 

Surprised  at  her  terminology,  Redworth  accuses  her  of  using 

literary  jargon  and  expatiates  on  the  common  sense  view  of 

"Fate": 

".  .  .1  should  like  to  write  a  book  of  Fables, 
showing  how  Donkeys  get  into  harness,  and  dogs 
lose  their  bones,  and  fools  have  their  sconces 
cracked,  and  all  run  jabbering  of  the  irony  of 
Fate,  to  escape  the  annoyance  of  tracing  the 
causes  ....   We  prate  of  that  irony  when  we 
slink  away  from  the  lesson — the  rod  we  conjure. 
And  you  talk  of  Fate!   It's  the  seed  we  sow, 
individually  or  collectively.   I'm  bound  up  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  if  the  ship 
is  wrecked,  it  ruins  my  fortune,  but  not  me,  un- 
less I'm  bound  up  in  myself."  (p.  423) 

One's  responsibility  for  his  own  actions  cannot,  Meredith 
argues  through  Redworth,  be  abrogated,  and  unless  he  is 
willing  to  admit  personal  shortcomings  and  learn  from  them 
he  will  never  grow  and  change.   Diana  created  part  of  her 
own  suffering  because  of  her  sentimentality:   Fate  was  in- 
nocent in  the  case. 

Yet  Redworth  is  not  unsympathetic  even  though  he  nurtures 
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this  stringent  philosophy,  a  fact  Diana  acknowledges  after 
his  support  during  Emma' si.illness:   "Mr.  Redworth  was  as  he 
always  is  at  the  trial,  a  pillar  ....   He  never  thinks 
of  himself  in  a  crisis.   He  is  sheer  strength  to  comfort  and 
aid"  (p.  301) .   (Ironically,  she  says  this  to  Dacier,  who, 
as  demonstrated  the  night  before  in  the  railroad  station, 
thinks  first  of  himself  in  a  crisis.)   Redworth  continues 
to  be  a  pillar  to  Diana  as  he  reaches  for  "the  light  of  day" 
while  she  spins  herself  "sensational"  cobwebs  below. 

Even  though  Diana  resists  Redworth 's  influence  and  be- 
littles his  materialism,  he  is  as  far  from  being  a  total 
materialist  as  she  is  an  irredeemable  sentimentalist.   Diana, 
in  fact,  is  idealized  in  his  heart — not  in  the  egoistic  sense 
Dacier  attempts  where  idealization  becomes  an  extension  of 
self,  but  in  a  manner  which  permits  the  one  idealized  to  re- 
main distinct  from  oneself.   Even  though  Redworth  and  Diana 
disagree  frequently,  her  opinion  is  as  sacred  to  him  as  his 
own  and  placed  on  a  level  equal  to  his.   So  enshrined  does 
she  become  that  in  his  mind  they  are  mates,  and  he  cannot 
consider  marrying  any  other  woman.   She  is  separated  from 
the  materialistic  side  of  his  life  so  completely  that  he 
is  "able  to  sustain  her  in  the  pure  imagination"  (p.  336). 
She  inspires  him  with  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  relation- 
ship of  man  and  woman: 

She  gave  him  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
love:   a  word  in  many  mouths,  not  often  explained. 
With  her,  wound  in  his  idea  of  her,  he  perceived 
it  to  signify  a  new  start  in  our  existence,  a  finer 
shoot  of  the  tree  stoutly  planted  in  good  gross  earth; 
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the  senses  running  their  live  sap,  and  the 
minds  companioned,  and  the  spirits  made  one  by 
the  wholenatured  conjunction.   In  sooth,  a  happy 
prospect  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Earth, 
divinely  indicating  more  than  happiness:   the 
speeding  of  us,  compact  of  what  we  are,  between 
the  ascetic  rocks  and  the  sensual  whirlpools,  to 
the  creation  of  certain  nobler  races,  now  very 
dimly  imagined,  (pp. 420-21) 

Together  Redworth  and  Diana  represent  the  allegory  of 
social  progress  Meredith  weaves  into  this  novel.   All  re- 
quired now  is  a  prophet  to  expound  the  way  in  which  the 
allegory  operates  and  how  a  better  civilization  is  to  be 
achieved  through  conflict  and  active  striving.   The  philo- 
sopher who  speaks  for  Meredith  is  Emma  Dunstane,  the  char- 
acter distanced  from  physical  interaction  but  close  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  principal  characters.   She  is  famil- 
iar with  ordeal:   physical  pain  and  early  death  are  constant 
realities,  while  the  psychological  pain  of  living  out  an  un- 
successful marriage  is  "a '.trial  she  never  mentions.   Her 
greatest  ambition  is  to  unite  Diana  and  Redworth — her  emo- 
tion and  his  reason — into  a  strong  entity.   Emma's  percep- 
tions are  sometimes  faulty,  as  her  idea  of  "Fate"  demonstrates, 
but  she  has  a  clear  vision  of  the  purpose  of  ordeal  and  a 
strong  instinctive  conviction  that  her  two  friends  can  form 
a  union  that  will  somehow  symbolize  general  human  progress. 

Redworth  and  Emma  work  closely  together  on  Diana's  be- 
half, Emma  usually  appraising  the  crisis  situation  and 
Redworth,  on  his  active  legs,  carrying  out  her  requests.  Emma 
is  therefore  responsible  for  preventing  both  of  Diana's  at- 
tempted flights  from  England,  for  saving  her  life  after  Dacier's 
defection,  and  for  causing  her  to  marry  Redworth.   Like 
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Redworth  always  sympathetic  to  Diana's  ordeal,  Emma  never- 
theless appreciates  the  existence  of  proper  laws  (she 
terms  just  laws  "Christian  Laws")  for  the  protection  of 
society  and  she  urges  Diana  to  work  out  her  conflict  with- 
in their  framework.   To  abrogate  civilized  laws  is  to  launch 
on  an  orgy  of  ego  and  to  set  oneself  a.drift  from  the  good  in 
society  as  well  as  the  bad.   Emma  has  no  love  for  those  who 
subvert  moral  law  by  hypocrisy,  and  in  this  one  respect  she 
supports  her  friend's  rebellions.   In  fact,  because  Phari- 
saical individuals  must  be  beaten  on  their  own  ground,  she 
insists  Diana  stay  and  fight  for  her  name — but  she  must  keep 
that  name  innocent. 

Redworth  is  convinced  Emma  has  a  clear  head  but  Diana, 
her  ordeal  passed,  perceives  now  how  Emma  came  to  possess 
it.   On  her  honeymoon  she  writes  a  letter  one  might  expect 
a  disciple  to  write  to  his  master,  quite  in  order  for  the 
neophyte  victor  to  send  to  a  veteran: 

When  we  despair  or  discolor  things  it  is  our  senses 
in  revolt,  and  they  have  made  the  sovereign  brain 
their  drudge.   I  heard  you  whisper,  with  your  very 
breath  in  my  ear:   "There  is  nothing  the  body  suf- 
fers that  the  soul  may  not  profit  by. "   That  is 
Emma's  history,  (p.  492) 

Emma  almost  becomes  the  high  priestess  of  ordeal,  aiding  and 

counseling  the  younger  woman  on  the  benefits  of  conflict. 

Speaking  epigrammatically  (all  Meredith's  clever  women  have 

this  habit),  she  is  adamant  against  the  self  as  being  any 

component  of  true  happiness.   "At  war  with  ourselves,  means 

the  best  happiness  we  can  have,"  she  reminds  Diana  early  in 

her  ordeal  but,  as  she  reiterates  during  its  later  stages. 
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"the  mistake  of  the  world  is  to  think  happiness  possible  to 
the  senses"  (p.  429) .   Self,  she  warns,  takes  its  most  in- 
vincible shape  in  love,  in  the  heights  of  passion.   Diana, 
to  succeed  in  her  ordeal,  must  rise  above  purely  sentimental 
love  and  balance  emotion  with  reason. 

When  Diana  tells  Emma  of  her  near,  elopement  with  Dacier 
and  Redworth's  rescue,  Emma  counsels  quietness,  pointing  out 
that  patience  is  a  fairy  godmother  who  will  eventually  bring 
the  harvest.   Unhappy  Diana  complains  about  the  scantiness 
of  the  daily  rations  patience  supplies,  but  Emma  declares 
that,  though  poor  fare,  they  are  sufficient.   Her  more  ve- 
hement warning  to  her  friend  that  "women  who  sap  the  moral 
laws  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple  on  their  sex,"  does 
cause  Diana  to  realize  her  personal  debt  to  civilization  and 
to  consider  more  carefully  the  consequences  of  rebellious 
actions.   Like  Redworth,  Emma  explains  to  Diana,  "Your  busi- 
ness is  to  accept  life  as  we  have  it"  (p.  478).   As  a  mar- 
ried woman,  not  as  a  rootless,  "free"  soul,  can  Diana  hope 
to  alter  social  inadequacies. 

But  the  marriage  must  be  with  a  properly  suited  mate, 
a  qualification  Emma  knew  Dacier  could  never  meet.   Ego- 
ridden,  he  would  have  given  her  friend  a  further  taste  of 
repressive  marriage  as  he  compressed  Diana  to  fit  his  ideal. 
Redworth  is  the  man  whose  strength  she  can  unite  with  her 
own  for  the  struggle  to  create  a  better  society.    Diana 
knows  "grey toned  reason"  applauds  her  return  to  marriage 
when  Emma  remarks: 
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"You  were  created  for  the  world,  Tony.   A  woman 
of  blood  and  imagination  in  the  warring  world, 
without  a  mate  whom  she  can  revere,  subscribes 
to  a  likeness  with  those  independent  minor  realms 
between  greedy  mighty  neighbors,  which  conspire  and 
undermine  when  they  do  not  openly  threaten  to  de- 
vour. "   (p.  486) 

So  when  Emma  receives  the  honeymoon  letter,  although  she 

knows  the  words  Diana  quotes  are  not  profound,  she  sees  in 

the  other  woman's  new  perception  of  suffering  a  return  to 

mental  equilibrium.   Diana's  new  understanding  is 

.  .  .  proof  to  Emmy  that  her  Tony's  mind  had 
resumed  its  old  clear  high-aiming  activity;  there- 
fore that  her  nature  was  working  sanely,  and  that 
she  accepted  her  happiness,  and  bore  love  for  a 
dower  to  her  husband.   No  blushing  confession  of 
the  woman's  love  for  the  man  would  have  told  her 
so  much  as  the  return  to  mental  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  life  shown  in  her  darling's  pellucid  little 
sentence,  (p.  492) 

In  the  novel's  final  scene,  as  Emma  awaits  the  return 
of  the  honeymooners ,  praying  to  live  long  enough  to  become 
the  godmother  of  their  first  child,  she  watches  the  bril- 
liant, blending  sunset,  a  mixture  of  mortal  and  angelical, 

4 
a  portent  of  human  potentialities.    Like  true  women, 

Meredith  comments,  she  has  "a  native  sense  of  the  divineness 
of  what  the  world  deems  gross  material  substance"  (p.  493) . 
The  marriage  of  Diana  and  Redworth  is  a  symbol  of  transcen- 
dence, a  presage  of  the  future  purchased  with  agony. 


NOTES 


George  C.  Olsen,  George  Meredith 's  Late  Concept  of 
Nature,  (Diss:   University  of  Kentucky,  1966),  states  that 
one  of  the  central  problems  of  freedom  in  Meredith's  later 
novels  is  found  in  Diana's  plight.   How  far  can  the  individ- 
ual properly  violate  human  laws  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
Nature?   Diana's  resolution  to  reform  from  within  the  social 
framework  is  typically  Meredithian. 

2 

Robert  Peel,  The  Creed  of  a  Victorian  Pagan  (Cambridge, 

Massachusetts:   The  Harvard  University  Press,  1931).   This 
critic  comments  at  greater  length  on  the  balance  Diana 
achieves  with  the  World  through  Redworth's  reasonable 
influence:   ".  .  .we  champion  her  right  to  develop  freely 
as  an  individual  even  in  the  face  of  convention,  but  we  also 
recognize  that  her  fine,  nervous  nature  stands  in  paramount 
need  of  the  directing  principle  of  civilization,  that  if  she 
is  to  defy  the  world  it  must  be  because  she  is  more  civilized 
than  society,  not  less.   Until  the  animal  has  fully  adjusted 
itself  to  the  aims  of  civilization,  a  Redworth,  qualified  by 
his  appreciation  of  the  creature's  brilliant  vitality,  is 
necessary  to  curb  the  wayward  impulses  which  would  draw  it 
from  the  path  of  strenuous  self-realization."  pp.  37-38. 

George  C.  Olsen,  George  Meredith 's  Late  Concept  of 
Nature  supports  my  contention  that  Redworth's  rationality 
added  to  Diana's  emotionalism  creates  a  complementary  union. 
In  the  later  novels,  Olsen  posits,  sexual  love  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Meredithian  "triad"  (blood,  brain,  and 
spirit)  and  tempered  with  reason,  the  most  successful  lovers 
altruistically  sublimating  personal  passion  into  more  enduring 
manifestations  of  selflessness.  _ 

4 
Those  interested  in  a  further  study  of  the  comple- 
mentary nature  of  this  union  are  referred  to  Harvey  Kerpneck, 
"George  Meredith,  Sun  Worshipper,  and  Diana's  Redworth," 
Nineteenth  Century  Fiction,  28  (1963) ,  77-82,  in  which  the 
author,  in  terms  of  natural  imagery,  shows  Diana's  tradi- 
tional association  with  the  moon  and  Redworth's  with  the 
sian. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 
ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS ;   THE  MULTIDIMENSIONAL  ORDEAL 

Stylistically  One  of  Our  Conquerors  is  similar  to  Diana 
of  the  Crossways:   the  emphasis  on  internal  monologue,  com- 
bined with  decreasing  description  of  external  action,  makes 
the  process  of  ordeal  more  internal  and  personal  than  is 
the  case  even  in  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond,  where, 
although  first  person  point  of  view  is  used,  plot  is  not 
subservient  to  psychological  action.   Meredith  becomes  in- 
creasingly insistent  in  his  later  novels  that  "history"  is 
inferior  to  "philosophy"  and  pleads  in  One  of  Our  Conquerors; 

...  if  a  man's  mind  is  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of 
him,  the  likening  of  it,  at  an  introduction,  to  an 
army  on  the  opening  march  of  a  great  campaign,  should 
plead  excuses  for  tardy  forward  movements,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  large  amount  of  matter  you  have  to  review 
before  you  can  at  all  imagine  yourselves  to  have  made 
his  acquaintance.   This  is  not  necessary  to  do  when 
you  are  set  astride  the  enchanted  horse  of  the  Tale, 
which  leaves  the  man's  mind  at  home  ....   An  ill- 
fortuned  minstrel  who  has  by  fateful  direction  been 
brought  to  see  with  distinctness,,  that  man  is  not 
as  much  comprised  in  external  features  as  the  monkey, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  task  of  the  fuller  portraiture. 
(pp.  10-11) 

Diana  of  the  Crossways  and  One  of  Our  Conquerors  have 
thematic  parallels  as  well.   First,  the  spiritual  anatomy  of 
the  sentimentalist  is  a  prime  concern;  second,  women's  posi- 
tion in  society  is  used  for  the  focus  of  ordeal.   However, 
in  One  of  Our  Conquerors  Meredith  tries  a  new  treatment  of 
this  motif.   Rather  than  concentrating  on  one  "natural 
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character"  and  tracing  his  movement  from  stasis  to  inflexi- 
bility, he  places  three  characters  in  the  same  situation  and, 
almost  as  if  he  were  observing  a  scientific  experiment,  re- 
ports the  unique  responses  of  each  to  similar  circumstances."'" 

The  three  characters  are  all  members  of  one  family; 
Victor  and  Nataly  Radnor,  and  their  daughter,  Nesta  Victoria. 
The  plot  line  is  thin  for  such  a  long  novel,  most  of  the 
interesting  action  (for  those  not  concerned  with  the  ultimate 
ordeal  it  creates)  having  occurred  previous  to  its  beginning. 
Meredith  deals  with  the  most  controversial  sexual  topic  he 
can  visualize.   Victor  and  Nataly,  not  legally  married,  have 
been  together  for  twenty  years  and  have  an  illegitimate 
daughter  they  wish  to  marry  into  a  respectable  family.   In 
his  youth  Victor  had  married  a  wealthy  widow  much  older  than 
himself,  Mrs.  Burman,  only  to  fall  in  love  with  her  young 
companion,  Nataly.   They  leave  the  older  woman  and  establish 
their  own  household  as  man  and  wife,  but  they  are  cut  off 
from  their  families  and  frequently  hounded  to  a  different 
location  by  moralistic  neighbors.   Victor's  astounding  suc- 
cess in  the  business  world  has  cushioned  his  social  condition 
to  some  extent,  but  only  their  closest  friends  are  aware  of 
the  true  situation:   they  have  not  yet  told  their  daughter. 
The  novel  deals  with  the  degree  of  change  exhibited  by  the 
three  characters  under  the  stress  of  two  major  movements — 
the  wait  for  Mrs.  Burman,  now  very  old  and  ill,  to  die  so 
Victor  and  Nataly  can  be  legally  married,  and  the  need  for 
Nesta  to  escape  the  uncertain  social  position  into  which  she 
was  born. 
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Victor  and  Nataly  are  sentimentalists,  people  who 
have  made  a  questionable  moral  move  yet  are  reluctant  to 
undergo  any  chastisement  for  their  behavior.   They  are  never 
able  to  combine  their  extremely  sensitive  emotions  with  the 
vigor  of  intellect  as  does  their  daughter,  the  true  "child 
of  Nature,"  whose  character  is  so  balanced  that  she  seems 
instinctively  to  know  the  proper  responses  to  social  stimuli. 
The  conflicts  faced  by  the  three  destroy  the  parents  because 
they  cannot  adapt  to  changing  circumstances  nor  accept  ra- 
tionally  their  own  moral  responsibility.    Nesta,  however, 
in  a  struggle  symbolized  by  two  suitors  (Dudley  Sowerby  the 
egoist  and  Dartrey  Fenellan,  like  Redworth,  a  true  friend 
of  women) ,  changes  when  new  situations  are  presented,  choosing 
a  self-denying  life  of  moral  commitment  over  the  safe  exis- 
tence desired  for  her  by  her  parents. 

Victor  is  a  more  static  character  than  either  of  the 
women.   At  times  he  is  so  caught  up  in  the  machinery  of  his 
own  plans  and  dreams  he  seems  insensitive  to  the  wishes  of 
those  he  loves  best.   He  resembles  a  runaway  engine,  charging 
about  and  altering  the  lives  of  others  without  considering 
whether  the  change  has  been  in  the  direction  of  improvement. 
He  is  wealthy,  jovial,  companionable,  sure  of  himself,  but 
self-deceived.   He  has  enough  sensitivity,  however,  to  sus- 
pect, though  he  cannot  articulate  the  suspicion,  that  he  has 
built  his  life  on  a  false  foundation.   This  "idea"  lurks 
below  the  surface  of  consciousness  and  only  begins  to  take 
form  at  the  end  of  the  novel. 
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Victor  is  at  the  mercy  of  public  opinion.   Because  he 
is  gregarious  he  must  court  the  approval  of  the  World,  a 
risky  necessity  in  his  situation.   He  finds  society  compre- 
hensible only  when  it  applauds  him;  when  it  censures  the 
basic  requirement  of  his  personality,  his  need  to  be  loved 
by  everybody,  life  becomes  meaningless  and  frightening.  -  Once 
he  lets  down  his  defenses,  Victor  is  sure  to  find  as  did  Sir 
Willoughby  that  he  is  in  "the  jaws  of  the  world,"  to  be  masti- 
cated and  spat  out  as  a  sacrifice  to  propriety.   To  post- 
pone such  total  rejection,  he  energetically  cultivates  the 
society  whose  approval  he  so  desperately  desires,  causing 
his  friend  Colney  Durance,  a  satiric  author  with  a  pessimis- 
tic view  of  man,  to  observe  that  in  chasing  and  placating 
ephemerae,  Victor  is  forced  to  become  one  himself.   Victor 
is  hoping  that  by  learning  about  the  nature  of  society  he 
will  be  able  to  ward  off  its  disapproval  should  it  ever  pierce 
the  secrecy  surrounding  his  relationship  with  Nataly.   He  is 
a  general,  surveying  his  position,  deploying  his  "troops," 
much  like  the  Pole  sisters  did  when  they  made  a  move  in 
their  game  of  "Fine  Shades  and  Nice  Feelings:" 

Eyeing  the  men,  he  felt  his  command  of  them. 
Glancing  at  congregated  women,  he  had  a  chill. 
The  wives  and  Spinsters  in  ghostly  judicial 
assembly:  that  is,  the  phantom' of  the  offended 
collective  woman:   that  is,  the  regnant  Queen  Idea 
issuing  from  our  concourse  of  civilized  life  to 
govern  Society,  and  pronounce  on  the  orderly,  the 
tolerable,  the  legal,  and  banish  the  rebellious: 
these  maintained  an  aspect  of  the  stand  against 
him.  (p.  135) 

Were  Victor  as  content  as  Nataly  to  live  quietly,  even 
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obscurely,  with  a  small  circle  of  friends,  his  situation 
would  be  less  precarious.   On  two  separate  occasions  the 
Radnors  had  attempted  to  reside  in  the  country,  and  even 
there  were  hounded  from  the  spot  when  it  was  discovered  they 
were  not  a  legitimate  family  unit.   In  light  of  these  ex- 
periences, Victor  assumes  that  to  set  up  his  mansion  in 
London  and  pursue  an  active  social  life  under  the  very  nose 
of  Mrs.  Burman  is  equally  secure;  that  if  properly  managed 
the  World  will  not  devour  him  when  it  learns  of  his  deviation 
from  its  moral  fiats.   If  it  is  flattered  and  challenged  by 
his  obvious  respectability  and  his  generous  bankroll,  it 
will  impose  ignorance  on  itself. 

This  is,  at  least,  one  of  Victor's  dreams.   He  is  a 
man  of  dreams,  all  revolving  around  this  central  hallucina- 
tion.  As  the  novel  opens,  he  is  riding  the  dream;' s  crest. 
He  is  about  to  turn  it  into  a  reality  by  making  a  grand 
gesture  which  will  stop  the  World's  hungry  mouth  and  simul- 
taneously cover  Nesta  with  the  protection  of  a  legitimate 
marriage  to  a  man  of  high  social  status.   The  scheme  he  plans 
to  use  to  achieve  this  end  is  the  opening  of  a  huge,  expensive 
country  home.  Lakelands,  so  lavish  the  World,  as  well  as  the 
aristocratic  young  man  Nesta  must  snare,  will  be  impressed. 
The  fall  on  the  bridge  at  the  opening. of  the  novel  and  the 
Lakelands  scheme  are  psychologically  associated.   It  is  dur- 
ing his  ungraceful  tumble  and  his  conversation  with  the  crowd 
that  Victor  first  senses  the  presence  of  the  inexplicable 
"Idea"  that  haunts  him  until  his  end.   This  hint  of  his 
physical  fallibility  presages  the  failure  of  his  schemes. 
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Perhaps  he  does  not  have,  as  he  has  flattered  himself 
to  have,  an  instinct  for  success.  ^ 

Because  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  type  of 
fallibility,  the  Idea  never  gains  a  clear  outline — it  simply 
nags  on  occasion,  just  out  of  reach  of  consciousness.   Strange 
stimuli  activate  it — the  word  "punctilio,"  used  derisively 
by  the  man  on  the  bridge,  the  dinner  bell  Armandine  rings 
to  summon  him  to  dinner.   These  elusive  cues  disturb  him, 
but  he  cannot  discern  their  relationship  to  the  "Idea."   He 
refuses  to  look  objectively  at  his  own  life,  to  see  he  has 
surrounded  himself  with  false  "punctilio"  so  he  will  not 
have  to  examine  the  moral  wrong  he  has  committed  against 
Mrs.  Burman.   He  does  not  comprehend  that  Armandine  and  her 
extravagant  kitchen  at  Lakelands,  though  symbols  of  affluence, 
are  inadequate  to  hold  the  World  at  bay.   The  fall  and  his 
scheme  do  not  connect  for  him,  even  though  he  is  aware  that 
he  was  reviewing  the  Lakelands  scheme,  prior  to  springing  it 
on  Nat a ly  and  Nesta,  the  moment  before  he  found  himself 
viewing  life  from  a  prone  position. 

The  shock  of  the  fall  is  both  physical  and  emotional, 
but  Victor  prefers  to  blame  his  new  confusion  on  physical 
upset  rather  than  psychological  confusion.   It  has  definitely 
disordered  his  thoughts,  and  he  views  it  as  a  "perverted 
engine,  to  pull  him  down  among  the  puerilities"  (p.  4). 
With  more  important  plans  in  his  head,  why  else  would  he 
worry  about  an  amorphous  idea?   After  unveiling  the  new  home 
in  the  country  to  horrified  Nataly  and  Nesta,  whose  concep- 
tions of  provincial  life  are  infinitely  less  grandiose  than 
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Victor's,  he  deceives  himself  into  believing  the  two  women 
are  happily  furnishing  it.   Still  the  shrouded  "Idea"  in- 
trudes and,  after  a  peep  between  its  folds,  Victor  is  prompted 
to  ask  himself  whether  money  can  become  a  force  propelling 
us  toward  behavior  we  might  hot  otherwise  display. 

Such  a  thought  is  anathema  to  Victor,  who  feels  very  much 
in  control  of  his  own  destiny.   He  thinks  he  is  happy  because 
he  has  willed  it,  and  the  only  shadow  that  crosses  his  self- 
made  bliss  is  the  guilt  over  Mrs.  Burman.   Anyone  aware  of 
Meredith's  biases  concerning  human  conduct  knows  Victor  is  a 
fool  to  believe  one  can  will  selfish  happiness  into  being. 
Any  person  who  uses  a  scheme  as  a  pattern  for  action  has 
rendered  himself  static — a  slave  to  the  scheme,  not  a  man  in 
control  of  his  own  destiny: 

Observe  how  fatef ully  he  who  has  a  scheme  is 
the  engine  of  it;  he  is  no  longer  the  man  of  his 
tastes  or  of  his  principles;  he  is  on  a  line  of 
rails  for  a  terminus;  and  he  may  cast  languishing 
eyes  across  waysides  to  right  and  left,  he  has 
doomed  himself  to  proceed,  with  a  self-devouring 
h;anger  for  the  half-desired;  probably  manhood  gone 
at  the  embrace  of  it.   This  may  be  or  not,  but 
Nature  has  decreed  to  him  the  forfeit  of  pleasure. 
She  bids  us  count  the  passage  of  a  sober  day  for  the 
service  of  the  morrow;  that  is  her  system;  and  she 
would  have  us  adopt  it,  to  keep  in  us  the  keen  edge 
for  cutting,  which  is  the  guarantee  of  enjoyment: 
doing  otherwise,  we  lose  ourself  in  one  or  other  of 
'     the  furious  matrix  instincts;  we  are  blunt  to  all 
else.  (p.  199) 

Refusing  to  interpret  unfavorably  any  evidence  that  does  not 
accord  with  his  plan,  and  surrounding  himself  with  an  admir- 
ing coterie  are  the  actions  of  a  man  driven  by  compulsions 
he  cannot  control  or,  at  least,  refuses  to  admit. 

Victor  cannot  grasp  the  significance  of  his  "Idea" 
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because  he  cannot  be  honest  with  himself  about  the  founda- 

4 
tions  of  his  scheme.    This  internal  dishonesty  springs  from 

his  need  to  rationalize  his  treatment  of  Mrs.  Burman,  for  he 
must  acknowledge  her  kindness  to  him  when  they  lived  together, 
and  he  cannot  deny  that  his  behavior  was  outrageous  repayment 
for  generosity  and  affection.   To  excuse  his  actions,  Victor 
uses  the  typical  ploy  of  the  sentimentalist — the  emotional 
appeal.   Consider  the  self-deception  inherent  in  this  argu- 
ment:  Nataly  and  I  have  only  bowed  to  natural  emotions  and 
doing  so  have  properly  defied  convention.   The  Powers  above, 
who  see  and  judge  all,  know  all  the  facts  and  have  absolved 
us  from  crime,  but  the  World,  looking  only  at  superficial 
evidence,  is  condemnatory.   Conclusion:   since  Nature  is 
superior  to  convention,  our  action  is  not  reprehensible.   By 
constantly  absolving  himself  with  this  argument,  Victor  is 
able  to  soothe  guilty  feelings,  but  he  is  that  much  more  at 
the  mercy  of  his  own  machinery. 

Victor  sounds  much  like  Diana  when  he  defends  his  liaison 
with  Nataly.   Just  as  Diana  at  one  point  felt  that  elopement 
with  Dacier  would  be  proof  of  an  uncommon  love,  Victor  per- 
suades himself  that,  far  from  being  a  defilement  of  Nature's 
laws,  his  love  for  Nataly  is  "an  illumination  and  stamp  of 
nobility,"  proof  that  they  adhere  to  Nature  by  obeying  their 
emotions.   His  sentimental  madness  grows  until  he  envisions 
himself  a  prophet  "ready  to  teach  the  world  that  Nature — 
honest  Nature — is  more  to  be  prized  than  Convention:   a  new 
Aera  might  begin"  (p.  138). 

The  argument  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  valid.   Nature  is  not 
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concerned  with  the  individual  but  with  the  improvement  of 
the  Species.   Her  laws  cannot  admit  exceptions  for  individ- 
ual freakishness.   Let  the  person  break  the  law  if  he  will — 
but  do  not  let  him  attempt  to  escape  the  inevitable  retri- 
bution.  Nature,  according  to  Meredith's  conception  of  her, 
abhors  excessive  individuality.   If  social  progress  is  to  be 
achieved,  everyone  must  work  for  the  common  end,  not  fit  Her 
laws  to  personal  ends.   Naturally,  as  Meredith  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated,  society  has  far  to  go  before  it  is  perfected. 
For  only  a  moment  Victor  entertains  the  possibility  of  a  doc- 
trine of  progress  when  Nesta's  behavior  at  Brighton  jolts  his 
mind,  and  he  hears  the  debate  over  the  "woman  question"  at 
Colney  Durance's  house:  * 

.  .  .  undoubtedly  Society  is  an  old  criminal:   not 
much  more  advanced  than  the  state  of  spiritual  worship 
where  bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  to  a  hungry  Lord. 
But  it  has  a  case  for  pleading.   We  may  liken  it,  as 
we  have  now,  to  the  bumping,  lumbering  raft;  suitable 
along  torrent  waters  until  we  come  to  smoother.   Are  we 
not  on  waters  of  a  certain  smoothness  at  the  reflecting 
level? — enough  to  justify  demands  for  a  vessel  of  finer 
design.   If  Society  is  to  subsist,  it  must  have  the 
human  with  the  logical  argument  against  the  cry  of  the 
free-flags,  instead  of  presenting  a  block's  obtuseness. 
(p.  444) 

Unfortunately  for  Victor,  such  speculations  are  non-productive 
because  he  cannot  keep  personal  and  sentimental  elements 
from  intruding,  and  his  thoughts  in  this  instance  revert  to 
Mrs.  Burman's  "tyranny"  in  continuing  to  live.   He  must  marry 
Nataly  now,  for  the  Scheme  partially  depends  on  their  legiti- 
mate union  before  Nesta's  husband-to-be  learns  about  his 
bride's  background.   Therefore,  he  continues  to  rely  upon  the 
mechanism  of  rationalization:   a  youth  of  twenty  one,  he  was 
too  young  to  know  what  he  was  doing  when  he  married  Mrs . 
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Burman.   Can  he  abhor  the  messy  first  steps  that  resulted 
in  the  bliss  and  emotional  health  Nataly  provides? 

The  validity  of  Victor's  appeal  to  Nature  as  an,  excuse 
for  his  behavior  is  destroyed  when  he  succumbs  to  a  mild,  but 
potentially  flammable,  flirtiation  with  Lady  Grace  Halley. 
Nataly 's  and  his  love  is  like  "a  mad  philter"  in  the  veins, 
frequently  subverting  the  rational  mind.   Nature  can  be 
described  as  pure  sex  drive  under  these  circumstances,  and 
Victor  is  astounded  to  find  the  same  natural  propensities 
steering  him  toward  a  merely  physical  relationship  with  a 
woman  he  does  not  love.   First  hand  he  begins  to  glimpse  the 
damage  Nature  can  create  when  she  is  permitted  to  break  out 
of  her  bounds  and  appear  in  her  elemental  nakedness . 

Nevertheless,  Victor  remains  self-deceived  till  his  end, 
convincing  himself  of  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  imple- 
ment his  scheme:   that  Lakelands  is  really  a  return  to  primi- 
tive innocence,  Nesta  truly  loves  Dudley  Sowerby,  and  Nataly 
is  undisturbed  by  her  dual  need  to  desire  Mrs.  Burman 's  death 
while  not  wishing  the  lady  any  harm.   His  position  is  further 
strengthened  by  his  faithful  group  of  friends  who  gather 
every  evening  to  play  music  together.   They  are  flattered  by 
Victor's  patronage  and  they  delight  in  praising  his  nature 
to  the  rest  of  the  World.   No  activity  is  complete  in  Victor's 
eyes  without  their  inclusion,  and  his  dependence  on  their 
approval  even  necessitates  his  taking  them  on  a  Continental 
trip  with  his  family.   This  extreme  need  for  social  reinforce- 
ment is  described  by  Meredith: 
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We  are  indebted  almost  for  construction  to 
those  who  will  define  us  briefly:   we  are  but  scat- 
tered leaves  to  the  general  comprehension  of  us  until 
such  a  work  of  binding  and  labelling  is  done.   And 
should  the  definition  not  be  so  correct  as  brevity 
pretends  to  make  it  at  oHe  stroke,  we  are  at  least 
rendered  portable;  thus  we  pass  into  the  conceptions 
of  our  fellows,  into  the  records,  down  to  posterity. 
(p.  110) 

This  need  for  definition  which  "binds  and  labels"  suggests 

the  basic  stasis  in  Victor's  nature.   The  group  itself  is 

comprised  of  the  most  grotesquely  inflexible  mixture  of  flat 

characters  Meredith  has  dealt  with  since  the  Feverel  family. 

Each  has  a  hobbyhorse  which  renders  him  unable  to  understand 

the  foibles  of  the  others  or  even  to  meet  his  own  needs  (as 

in  the  case  with  Miss  Graves  and  Mr.  Pempton,  who  might  make 

a  fine  couple  if  they  stopped  bickering  over  the  relative 

merits  of  vegetarianism  and  the  consumption  of  wine).   Various 

restrictions  of  sane  thought  are  presented  by  Victor's  friends; 

Dr.  Peter  Yatt  jeered  at  globules:   Dr.  John  Cormyn 
mourned  over  creatures  treated  as  cattle  by  big  doses. 
The  Rev.  Septimus  Barmby  satisfactorily  smoked:   Mr. 
Peridon  traced  mortal  evil  to  that  act.   Dr.  Schlesien 
had  his  German  views,  Colney  Durance  his  ironic, 
Fenellan  his  fanciful  and  free-lance.   And  here  was 
an  optimist,  there  a  pessimist;  and  the  rank  Radical, 
the  rigid  Conservative,  were  not  wanting.   All  of  them 
were  pointedly  opposed,  extraordinarily  for  so  small 
an  assembly:   absurdly,  it  might  be  thought  .... 
They  were  the  dearer  for  their  fads  and  foibles,  (p.  75) 

Freedom  appears  to  Victor  and  Nataly,  as  it  did  to  Diana, 
an  ultimate  good,  but  the  pursuit  of  it  becomes  destructive. 
They  do  not  wish  to  be  free  of  one  another,  this  couple 
"justified  of  love,"  but  of  Mrs.  Burman,  the  barrier  to  res- 
pectability.  Victor's  reasoning  is  that,  since  that  lady 
is  old  and  ill,  she  would  be  inconsiderate  in  delaying  her 
demise  and  jeopardizing  Nesta's  chance  to  marry  Dudley  Sowerby. 
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Life  revolves  around  a  daily  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his 
wife's  health — which  medicines  she  is  taking,  the  doctor's 
prognosis.   Victor  becomes  friendly  with  her  butler,  minister, 
lawyer,  doctor,  and  has  set  up  a  system  of  communications  to 
inform  him  of  changes  in  her  condition.   Automatically,  when 
he  hears  Dartrey   Fenellan's  wife  has  died,  he  envies  Dartrey 
because  he  is  "free."   Victor's  temperament  is  conducive  to 
the  development  of  what  the  modern  psychologist  would  call 
"logic  tight  compartments."   He  finds  little  moral  tension 
in  wishing  Mrs.  Burman  dead  while  pitying  her  suffering. 

Victor  is  clearly  a  man  with  an  unchangeable  nature, 
despite  the  constant  nagging  of  his  "Idea."   Ordeal  can  only 
destroy  an  individual  dependent  upon  external  approval  for 
his  emotional  stability.   When  these  props  are  removed,  he 
collapses  as  Victor  does  when  Nataly  dies. 

Nataly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  open  to  some  limited 
change  through  ordeal,  though  ultimately  her  rigidity  and 
moral  sentimentality  triumph.   Just  as  her  character  is  more 
complex  and  far  closer  to  natural  action  than  Victor's, 
Nesta's  character  will  prove  to  be  more  adaptable  than  her 
mother's.   The  family  represents  a  microcosmic  picture  of 
social  progress--Victor  still  primitive,  Nataly  partially 
aware,  Nesta  fully  mature.   Meredith  has  again  chosen  "the 
daughters  of  Nature"  to  demonstrate  the  process  of  ordeal. 
Victor  may  invoke  Nature,  but  he  does  not  understand  her  as 
women  do,  because  Nature,  Meredith  affirms,  does  not  persecute 
men:   "They  are  not  bettered  by  her  sustainment  .  .  .  whom 
she  scourges  she  most  supports"  (p.  139) . 
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Victor  cannot  comprehend,  or  at  least  refuses  to  see, 
Nataly's  agony  over  the  hypocrisy  she  must  resort  to  in^ 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Burman.   He  considers  her  qualms  and  faint 
spells  during  his  medical  briefings  and  his  mortal  "count- 
down" a  weakness;  her  shrinking  timidity  is,  he  feels,  un-; 
naturally  allied  with  a  man  of  his  ability  and  strength.   He 
does  not  understand  that  she  cannot  salve  her  conscience 
with  pious  platitudes  after  wishing  for  a  woman's  death,  nor 
does  he  realize  that  the  ordeal  is  literally  killing  her. 
However,  even  though  Nataly  possesses  a  stronger  ethical 
sensitivity  than  Victor,  her  passiveness  to  his  personality, 
combined  with  her  own  commitment  to  the  scheme  prevent  her 
from  becoming  a  fully  functioning,  self-directed  person.  She 
too  is  set  on  rails  and  can  do  little  to  alter  her  course  if 
she  does  not  alter  her  conception  of  her  duty  toward  Victor 
and  Nesta.   Her  failure  to  assert  herself  and  actively  advise 
Victor  and  her  insistence  on  raising  her  daughter  within  the 
rigid  conventional  code  sow  the  seeds  of  her  disaster. 

Like  Victor,  Nataly  is  a  sentimentalist,  and  Meredith 
points  out  that  "when  the  sensations  are  spirited  up  to 
drown  the  mind,  we  become  drift-matter  of  tides,  metal  to 
magnets"  (p.  55) .   One  is  deprived  of  volition  and  made  a 
slave  to  emotion.   Nataly  has  similarly  rationalized  their 
relationship  by  pitting  the  laws  of  nature  against  the 
"Institutions  of  man,"  and  awarding  the  laurel  to  Nature.  ; 
What  she  calls  "Nature"  is  more  properly  termed  "passion"; 
it  deprives  her  of  the  rationality  needed  to  consider  her 
duty  to  others  and  to  improve  the  World  she  censures.   She 
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does  not  consider  that  "we  may  be  rebels  against  our  time 
and  its  Laws :   if  we  are  really  for  Nature,  we  are  not 
lawless"  (p.  121) .   Nature  will  not  support  any  scheme 
in  which  the  innocent  are  entangled.   Because,  beneath 
her  sentimentality,  Nataly  intuits  that  Nature  will  not 
condone  such  action,  she  cannot  bear  to  think  of  Mrs.  Burman, 
and  she  reveals  Nesta's  illegitimacy  to  Dudley  Sowerby  be- 
fore he  takes  an  irrevocable  step. 

Victor's  insistence  on  wooing  the  World  disturbs  Nataly, 
who  is  by  nature  shy  and  cringes  at  pviblic  display  of  their 
liaison.   She  is  not  spiritually  constituted  to  be  an  effec- 
tive rebel  and  stare  down  an  accusing  society,  nor  is  she 
willing  to  risk  Nesta's  discovery  of  her  mother's  true  status, 
She  would  never  regret  the  day  her  family  disowned  her  for 
her  act  of  love, 

...  if  Victor  would  think  of  the  dues  to  others: 
that  is,  would  take  station  with  the  world  to  see 
his  reflected  position,  instead  of  seeing  it  through 
their  self- justifying  knowledge  of  the  honorable 
truth  of  their  love,  and  pressing  to  claim  and  snatch 
at  whatsoever  the  world  bestows  on  its  orderly 
subjects,  (p.  119) 

But  rather  than  opposing  Victor's  schemes  and  making  this 

duty  clear  to  him,  she  floats  helplessly  on  the  stream  of 

his  ebullience.   One  of  the  pair  is  a  torrent,  the  other 

has  become  a  log.   She  counsels  herself  to  be  passive  and 

bends  to  Victor's  "genius  of  dexterity"  more  and  more.   She 

has  no  force  of  character  which  might  press  her  to  speech  or 

action. 

Every  medical  report  from  Dr.  Themison  draws  more 

strength  from  this  tormented  woman.   When  Victor  hopes  to 
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encoiirage  her  by  speculating  that  Mrs.  Burman's  end  is  in 
sight,  he  is  frequently  astounded  to  find  himself  addressing 
"marble,"  as  Nataly's  figure  assumes  the  look  of  "old  engrav- 
ings of  martyrs  taking  the  bite  of  the  jaws  of  flame  at  the 
stake"  (p.  191) .   She  arises  from  each  trial  of  this  nature 
further  entangled  in  the  emotional  webs  and  fibers  that  have 
so  often  become  the  symbols  of  stasis.   She  reasons  that, 
since  Victor  seems  able  to  captivate  others  and  use  them  to 
further  his  ends,  she  might  just  as  well  capitulate  and  be- 
come his  willing  slave  as  well. 

A  woman  so  weakened  cannot  hope  to  curb  the  ambitions 
of  a  Victor  Radnor.   The  fact  that  as  a  woman  she  is  closer 
to  Nature  and  can  more  easily  intuit  the  proper  course  of  . 
action  is  of  no  help  to  her  when  she  lacks  the  ability  to 
assert  herself  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  his  scheming. 
Nataly  reproaches  herself  as  an  unfit  mate  because  she  can 
no  longer  offer  "counsel  where  Victor  for  his  soul's  sake 
needed  it,"  conceiving  this  failure  "worse  than  a  public 
denunciation  of  the  sin  against  Society"  (p.  175).   Locked 
immobile  between  her  sense  of  duty  as  help-mate  and  her  pas- 
sivity before  Victor's  forceful  character,  she  agonizes  over 
a  dual  failure,  for  she  has  not  even  met  the  requirements 
of  a  good  slave: 

The  reproach  on  her  was,  that  she,  in  her 
worship,  had  been  slave,  not  helper.   Scarcely  was 
she  irreproachable  in  the  character  of  slave.   If 
it  had  been  but  utter  slave  1  she  phrased  the  words, 
for  a  further  reproach.   She  remembered  having  at 
times  murmured,  dissented.   And  it  would  have  been 
a  desperate  proud  thought  to  comfort  a  slave,  but 
never  once  had  she  known  even  a  secret  opposition 
to  the  will  of  her  lord.  (p.  306) 
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Nat'aly's  mental  anguish  is  pitiful  but  it  is  largely  self- 
-Unfl-icted.   Sentimentalists,  who  rely  too  heavily  on  the 
emotions  for  direction  of  their  behavior,  limit  the  range 
-of  alternative  action  by  ignoring  the  voice  of  reason.   In- 
stead of  striking  out  on  a  straight  course,  they  become  fur- 
-ther  entwined  in  the  web  of  their  sensations. 

-  Nataly  can  succumb  to  Victor  so  easily  in  this  crisis 
because  at  heart  she  is  as  committed  to  the  scheme  for  Nesta's 
marriage  as  he  is.   Because  he  is  driving  at  what  she  desires 
most,  she  deprives  herself  of  the  moral  authority  of  reproving 
his  methods  of  achieving  it.   Accustomed  for  years  to  stand 
outwardly  undismayed  before  the  World's  accusatory  finger, 
■Nataly  is  determined  that  to  her  daughter  the  World  will  be 
a"  warm  and  welcoming  place.   If  Nesta  is  married  to  Dudley 
Sowerby,  a  man  in  line  to  a  title,  the  World  will  be  forced 
-to- admit  her  "respectability."   Nataly  does  not  weather  the 
-family's  ordeal  because  she  is  incapable  of  conceiving  any 
alternative  to  this  plan:   she  realizes  her  problem  would  be 
equally  urgent  in  the  rustic  cottage  she  secretly  sighs  to 
-live  in,  far  from  the  eye  of  the  World.   Nesta  must  be  mar- 
ried to  a  man  who  commands  society's  respect,  and  to  achieve 
this  end  Nataly  adopts  the  conventional  system  of  female 
education  in  rearing  her  daughter. 

No  reader  of  Meredith,  after  having  considered  his 
heroines  to  this  point  will  visualize  this  particular  brand 
of  rearing  as  anything  but  rigid  and  hypocritical,  contrived 
to  keep  women  ignorant  so  they  will  be  passively  content  as 
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the  "vessels"  and  "caskets"  men  wish  to  possess.   For  this 
reason  Nesta  is  raised  in  ignorance  of  sexual  matters.   Nat- 
urally, tremendous  monitoring  is  required  to  preserve  this 
brand  of  ignorance;  even  newspapers  present  hints  of  the  lurid, 
capable  of  inflaming  imagination.   Nataly  knows  Nesta  is  both 
flammable  and  sensitive,  and  for  this  reason  will  need  a 
strong  mate.   Before  this  final  stage  of  the  trial  when  the 
race  to  the  altar  is  impeded  by  Mrs.  Burman's  reluctance  to 
die,  Nataly  had  hoped  for  such  a  son-in-law  as  Dartrey 
Fenellan.    However,  under  the  emotional  strain  of  Victor's 
scheme  to  capture  Dudley,  tempting  as  it  does  the  wrath  of 
society  if  it  fails,  she  rejects  the  idea  of  the  iconoclastic 
husband  for  Nesta. 

Colney  Durance  is  also  a  student  of  Nesta 's  character 
and,  contrary  to  her  mother,  feels  the  girl  is  capable  of 
accepting  the  truth  about  society.   She  is  strong  enough  to 
comprehend  that  evils  exist  in  the  World  and  still  realize 
that  existence  is  comprised  of  more  than  wickedness.   Such 
a  trial  of  the  girl's  innate  goodness  involves  a  total 
reversal  of  Nataly 's  system  of  raising  Nesta: 

Since,  he  argued,  we  cannot  keep  the  poisonous 
matter  out,  mothers  should  prepare  and  strengthen 
young  women  for  the  encounter  with  it,  by  lifting 
the  veil,  baring  the  world,  giving  them  knowledge 
to  arm  them  for  the  fight  they  have  to  sustain; 
and  thereby  preserve  them  further  from  the  spiritual 
collapse  which  follows  the  nursing  a  false  ideal  of 
our  life  in  youth: — this  being,  Colney  said,  the 
prominent  feminine  disease  of  the  time,  common  to 
all  our  women;  that  is,  all  having  leisure  to  shine 
in  the  sun  or  wave  in  the  wind  as  flowers  of  the 
garden,  (p.  14  7) 
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As  her  own  ordeal  advances,  Nataly  recollects  that  Colney 
once  stated  that  the  current  system  of  raising  women  makes 
them  unfit  to  be  helpers  in  matters  outside  the  home  and 
even  unable  at  times  to  assist  during  family  crises.   She 
sees  this  incapacity  in  her  relationship  with  Victor,  and 
she  begins  to  believe  that  model  women  make  better  slaves 
than  wives — that  "they  lack  the  worldly  training  to  know 
themselves  or  take  a  grasp  of  circumstances"  (p.  30  7) . 

Nataly  is  unable  to  follow  Colney 's  advice  because  she 
poisons  her  reason  with  sentimentality.   For  example,  she 
knows  that  when  Mrs.  Burman  dies  and  Victor  marries  her, 
their  union  will  be  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  the  World. 
Much  as  she  despises  herself  for  clutching  at  anything  of- 
fered by  an  unjust  society,  she  has  struggled  too  long  for 
respectability  ro  reject  this  opportunity  to  gain  it.   What 
really  rankles  is  the  thought  that,  no  matter  how  quickly 
the  proper  forms  and  ceremonies  may  render  her  acceptable 
to  the  World,  Nesta  must  remain  beyond  the  pale  of  "decency," 
indelibly  stampted  by  illegitimacy.   Her  protest  against  this 
unfairness  leads  Nataly  where  it  has  led  other  static  char- 
acters— to  conceptualizing  an  external  force  which  orders 
human  lives : 

It  seemed  a  cruel  mystery.   How  was  it  permitted  by 
the  Merficul  Disposer  !  .  .  .   Nataly 's  intellect 
and  her  reverence  clashed.   They  clash  to  the  end 
of  time  if  we  persist  in  regarding  the  Spirit  of 
Life  as  a  remote  Externe,  who  plays  the  human 
figures,  to  bring  about  this  or  that  issue,  instead 
of  being  beside  us,  within  us,  our  breath,  if  we 
will;  marking  on  us  where  at  each  step  we  sink  to 
the  animal,  mount  to  the  divine,  we  and  ours  who 
follow,  offspring  of  body  or  mind.   She  was  in  her 
error,  from  judging  of  the  destiny  of  man  by  the  fate 
of  individuals.   Chiefly  her  error  was,  to  try  to  be 
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thinking  at  all  amid  the  fevered  tangle  of 
her  sensations,  (p.  176) 


Were  Nataly  in  true  accord  with  Nature,  she  would  understand 
that  the  cruel  "mystery"  meted  out  by  "Providence"  is  really 
the  logical  consequence  of  her  own  actions .   The  false  no- 
tion of  Nature  with  which  she  and  Victor  rationalize  their 
union  ignores  this  law  of  consequences.   We  are  not  static 
figures  manipulated  by  "a  remote  Externe":  rather  we  respond 
to  circumstances  and  are  responsible  for  our  own  behavior. 
As  usual,  should  we  feel  dissatisfied  with  its  results,  it 
is  easier  to  blame  the  Fates  than  to  accept  the  fault  as  our 
own. 

Nevertheless,  Nesta's  illegitimacy  becomes  a  goad  driving 
Nataly  inexorably  into  Victor's  scheme,  while  the  closer  Mrs. 
Burman's  death  seems,  the  more  frenzied  she  becomes.   She 
ceases  to  oppose  the  plan  to  entice  Dudley  S owe rby  to  marry 
the  girl;  yet  before  the  ordeal  reaches  its  height,  Nataly 
would  have  chosen  the  Rev.  Septimus  Barmby,  her  affected  and 
self-aggrandizing  spiritual  advisor,  over  the  woodenly  pro- 
per Dudley.   She  wants  an  "old  fashioned  husband"  for  Nesta, 
however,  after  she  is  broken  down  by  her  own  internal  strug- 
gle, and  Dudley  becomes  acceptable,  even  desirable.   Such  a 
husband  is  set  and  solid,  not  prey  'to  new  and  revolutionary 
ideas;  as  is  Dartrey  Fenellan.   A  conservative  husband  would 
be  the  girl 's  best  protection  against  the  World, "for  he  would 
never  challenge  its  conventions  nor  permit  his  wife  to  become 
actively  involved  in  its  muddy  concerns. 

The  catalyst  creating  Nataly 's  change  toward  Dudley  is 
Nesta's  befriending  of  Judith  Marsett,  a  woman  in  much  the 
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same  social  predicament  as  Nataly,  but  coarser  in  her  char- 
acter and  background.   Nataly  cannot  extend  to  Mrs .  Marsett 
the  same  justifications  she  reserves  for  herself,  and  Nesta's 
aid  to  a  "fallen  woman"  nearly  turns  her  mother  into  a  mad- 
woman.  Nesta  even  becomes  disgusting  to  her  for  being  able 
to  bear  the  company  of  a  woman  covered  with  odium.   She  fears 
her  daughter  might  be  naturally  tainted  and  drawn  to  evil, 
confusing  Nesta's  honesty  with  brazenness,  her  simplicity 
with  cunning.   When  it  becomes  additionally  apparent  that 
Nesta  loves  Dartrey  Fenellan,  Nataly  enjoys  the  relief  of 
being  able  to  side  with  the  World  for  once.   In  her  mind 
Dudley  Sowerby  becomes  a  generous  representative  of  society 
because  he  has  not  totally  rejected  Nesta  for  her  irregular 
friendship  with  Mrs.  Marsett,  as  he  might  do  with  the  World's 
strongest  approval.   Nataly  feels  less  shameful  herself  in 
aligning  herself  against  her  unconventional  daughter  and  her 
approving  lover;  for  once,  her  actions  would  be  applauded  by 
the  rest  of  the  World.   Nataly 's  opinion  of  Dudley  has  been 
altered  since. 


.  .  .  the  indiscretion  of  her  girl  had  shown  her  to 
require  for  her  husband  a  man  whose  character  and 
station  guaranteed  protection  instead  of  inciting 
to  rebellion.   And  Dartrey,  the  loved  and  prized, 
was  often  in  the  rebel  ranks;  ^he  was  dissatisfied 
with  matters  as  they  are;  was  restless  for  action, 
angry  with  a  country  denying  it  to  him;  he  made 
-    enemies,  he  would  surely  bring  down  inquiries  about 
Nesta's  head,  and  cause  the  forgotten  or  quiescent 
to  be  stirred;  he  would  scarcely  be  the  required 
hand  for  such  a  quiver  of  the  lightenings  as  Nesta 
was.  (p.  461) 

Rather  than  marry  the  dangerous  man  of  action,  let  her 
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daughter  wed  Dudley  Sowerby,  a  man  suited  by  egoism  to  keep 
her  need  for  action  in  check! 

Yet,  of  the  entire  family,  only  Nesta  benefits  from  her 
ordeal;   Victor  and  Nataly  are  emotionally  and  physically 
destroyed  by  theirs.   An  evolutionary  study  of  Meredith's 
heroines  would  be  incomplete  without  Nesta  and  Carinthia 
(protagonist  of  The  Amazing  Marriage)  because  they  introduce 
the  character  so  close  to  Nature  she  becomes  almost  a  type 
of  our  common  mother  just  as  Sir  Austin  Feverel  and  Lady 
Wathin  became  types  of  Providence.   Nesta  is  raised  conven- 
tionally, yet  she  instinctively  responds  to  previously  un- 
encountered  situations  with  a  depth  of  wisdom  and  sympathy 
far  surpassing  that  of. her  elders.   She  is  flexible,  willing 
to  adapt  her  behavior  as  she  sees  circumstances  change,  she 
is  brave,  she  is  tender.   Over  night  she  appears  to  have 
emerged  from  a  chrysalis  into  full-blown  maturity.   No  wonder 
she  astounds  her  weak  and  sentimental  mother,  awes  her  mate- 
rialistic and  emotional  father,  and  gains  the  respect  and 
love  of  the  novel's  other  active  characters.   She  is  more 
sophisticated  than  Lucy,  Sandra,  and  Janet  and  more  practical 
than  Diana.   She  is  less  intellectual  but  more  committed  to 
others  than  Clara.   Perhaps  she  is  akin, to  that  wise,  brave, 
and  benevolent  soul,  the  Princess  Ottilia — though  Nesta, 
thank  heaven,  is  less  mysterious  soul  and  more  endearing  body. 
She  is  the  only  Meredithian  heroine  to  this  point  who  takes 
that  instantaneous  stride  from  innocence  to  knowledge  and 
mature  action. 

Furthermore,  Nesta  is  the  only  member  of  her  family  to 
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deal  rationally  with  the  World  and  its  responses  to  social 
deviance.   She  does  not  court  its  favor  like  her  father,  nor 
mutely  fear  it  like  her  mother.   She  sees  instead  that  it  ; 
behaves  in  its  peculiar  way  because  it  is  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad.   To  either  court  or  fear  it  implies  acceptance  of 
it  as  it  stands,  but  no  active  and  discerning  person  will  be 
content  with  passive  acknowledgement  that  "whatever  is,  is 
right."   Though  the  task  is  inherently  painful,  he  seeks 
instead  to  refine  society,  throwing  his  weight  behind  its 
good  qualities,  battling  the  bad.   Before  he  can  effectively 
aid  social  progress,  such  an  individual  must  be  frank  about 
his  motives  for  action:   he  must  take  inventory  of  his  own 
soul,  purging  away  selfish  concerns  and  protective  ego.   If 
he  fails  to  do  so  he  will  be  forced  into  a  false  position  of 
rebellion,  seeking,  like  Victor  and  Nataly, justification 
rather  than  amendment.  „  „ 

Reminiscences  on  her  father's  part  lead  the  reader  to 
assume  that  Nesta  has  been  special  all  her  life..  He  remem- 
bers Dartrey  Fenellan  has  remarked  that  little  Nesta  "had  a 
nature  pure  and  sparkling  as  mid-sea  foam"  (p.  45) .   She  is 
unsoiled  by  the  World,  though  many  might  expect  the  opposite 
in  a  child  born  of  illicit  love.   The  reader  who  has  become 
familiar  with  the  metaphors  of  ordeal  will  find  significance 
in  the  recollected  scene  where  eight-year-old  Nesta,  lying 
in  bed,  thinks  of  mountains.   Victor  comments  on  the  memory, 
"She  could  climb  them  now;  she  has  the  legs"  (p.  465).   She 
also  has  the  moral  stamina  to  push  through  adversity,  the 
strength  advocated  by  Harry  Richmond,  Vernon  Whitford,  and 
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Redworth  of  the  "active  legs." 

In  the  days  of  her  sheltered  girlhood  she  dreams  of 
love,  but  her  emotion  is  always  mysteriously  poisoned  by  a 
sense  of  shame.   She  cannot  understand  the  feeling,  because 
she  has  only  a  dim  imagining  of  its  source.   However,  her 
imagined  hero  is  a  princely  man  who  will  remove  this  scarlet 
feeling  from  the  hearts  of  women,  well  meriting  her  adoration 
for  such  service.   This  is  as  far  as  she  goes  in  creating  an 
ideal  mate  for  herself,  for  "she  was  not  the  damsel  to  weave 
a  fairy  waistcoat  for  the  identical  prince,  and  try  it  upon 
all  comers  to  discover  him  ..."  (p.  45) .   She  is  offered 
two  lovers — an  egoist "and  a  man  of  action--and  she  recognizes 
almost  by  intuition  that  she  is  inextricably  bound  to  the 
latter  by  bonds  even  stronger  than  love. 

Ironically,  all  her  parents  desires  to  keep  her  ignorant 
are  thwarted  by  their  own  schemes,  for  when  they  send  her 
away  to  stay  with  the  staid  Duvidney  ladies,  Victor's  aunts, 
she  learns  the  nature  of  good  and  evil.   The  time  at  Brighton 
becomes  a  "felix  culpa, "  for,  as  Nesta  herself  realizes,  she 
could  not  have  borne  the  revelation  about  her  parents  had 
she  not  already  been  strengthened  and  forearmed  by  her.  ex- 
perience with  Judith  Marsett.   She  had  been  cast  "upon  the 
world  where  the  tree  of  knowledge  grows.   She  had  eaten;  and 
she  might  be  the  worse  for  it;  but  she  was  raised  to  a  height 
that  would  not  let  her  look  with  envy  upon  peace  and  com- 
fort" (p.  411) .   Her  knowledge  of  evil  quickens  her  intellect, 
but  intellect  is  balanced  and  prevented  from  becoming  brittle 
by  her  ready  store  of  sympathy  and  warmth. 
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It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  taste  of  the  forbidden 
tree  will  not  damage  Nesta  Victoria  (the  name  itself  is  re- 
dolent of  simple  nature  and  triumph) .   Even  the  Duvidney 
ladies,  gray  spinsters  somewhat  disconcerted  over  having  an 
illegitimate  child  in  the  house,  are  captivated  by  this  girl, 
this  "draught  of  redoubtable  Nature  inebriating  morality" 
(p.  296) .   Nesta  quickly  discerns  good  and  evil,  but  responds 
to  evil  as  if  it  were  contagious.   She  even  perceives  why 
society  must  in  some  cases  protect  itself  from  evil's  in- 
fection: 

Natures  resonant  as  that  which  animated  this  girl, 
are  quick  at  the  wells  of  understanding:   and  she 
had  her  intimations  of  the  world's  wisdom  in  with- 
holding contagious  presences  from  the  very  many  of 
the  young,  who  may  not  have  an  aim,  or  ideal  or 
strong  human  compassion,  for  a  perservative.  (p.  413) 

Only  the  strongest  and  most  balanced  natures  can  work  with 
evil  and  escape  unscathed. 

Nesta 's  ordeal  is  initiated  by  her  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Marsett  and  the  usual  forces  of  conflict  are  brought  to 
bear  against  her:   the  egoistic  Dudley  Sowerby  tries  to 
pressure  her  into  ignoring  Judith,  while  Nataly,  ironically 
becoming  a  force  for  strict  sexual  morality,  agitates  for 
the  same  end.   Both  speak  for  a  rigid  code  of  sexual  ethics 
which  finds  it  more  convenient  to  issue  general  condemnation 
than  to  guide  and  instruct  the  individual.   Wholesale  recrimina- 
tions of  this  type  ignore  a  distinction  Nesta  recognizes  in- 
stantly; good  and  bad  are  closely  woven  together  in  each  per- 
son, and  to  isolate  him  for  the  bad  qualities  he  displays  is 
to  preclude  any  improvement  of  his  good  nature.   People,  like 
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the  World  itself,  are  amalgams  of  the  desirable  and  the 

undesirable.   The  crusader  remembers  this  mixture  and  issues 

no  blanket  condemnations.   When  Nesta  discovers  Mrs.  Marsett 

is  not  legally  married  to  Ned  Marsett,  she  is  initially 

frightened  by  the  sight  of  elementary  passions  for  which  her 

own  education  has  made  no  allowances,  but  she  soon  discovers 

the  woman's  basically  honest  nature: 

She  saw,  through  whatever  might  be  the  vessel,  the 
spirit  of  the  woman;  as  the  upper  nobility  of  our 
brood  are  enabled  to  do  in  a  crisis  mixed  of  moral 
aversion  and  sisterly  sympathy,  when  nature  cries 
to  them,  and  the  scales  of  convention,  the  mud-spots 
of  accident,  even  naughtiness,  even  wickedness,  all 
misfortune's  issue,  if  we  but  see  the  look  upward, 
fall  away.  (p.  343) 

With  such  knowledge,  Nesta  cannot  throw  Judith  Marsett  to 
the  social  wolves. 

Dudley's  insistance  that  she  do  so  is  understandable, 
but  Nataly's  defection  is  monstrous,  as  if  her  ability  to 
identify  with  those  in  her  own  plight  is  totally  destroyed. 
Nevertheless,  their  concentrated  efforts  are  useless  against 
Nesta's  determination.   General  disapproval  is  a  minor  con- 
cern though  she  recognizes  the  World  possesses  the  power  to 
unjustly  cast  the  nonconformist  into  the  wilderness.   "But 
in  the  wilderness  their  souls  are  not  beaten  down  by^  the 
breath  of  mortals;  they  burn  straight  flame  there  up  to  the 
parent  spirit"  (p.  403).   Nesta's  reaction  to  the  World's 
disapproval  is  quite  different  from  her  mother's.   She  will 
respond  to  its  challenges  instead  of  shielding  herself  from 
its  ire,  motivated  by  reason  and  sympathy,  not  romantic 
justifications. 
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At  the  novel's  close,  Nesta  is  still  finding  it.  neces- 
sary (as  it  must  be  in  a  flexible  understanding)  constantly 
to  correct  and  keep  balanced  her  view  of  the  World.   She  is 
aware  of  the  stains  it  still  bears  and  finds  it  difficult 
to  be  tolerant  of  Society's  crude  conventions,  particularly 
when  she  thinks  of  her  mother.   But  her  husband  is  helpful 
in  keeping  her  sentiments  in  perspective.   She  is  fully 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  those  she  has  helped  (particularly 
Mrs.  Marsett) ,  living  full  lives  instead  of  going  inexorably 
"under  the  world's  waggon  wheels"  (p.  513). 

Nesta 's  sentimental  parents  are  amazed  at  the  unfolding 
of  her  valiant  character,  for  they  have  always  seen  her  as 
childlike  in  her  compliance  and  innocence.   Suddenly  she 
becomes  stronger  than  either.   She  questions  her  parents' 
rationality  for  the  first  time,  after  she  learns  of  their 
union.   Is  it  reasonable  that  her  father  executes  a  courting 
dance  for  the  World  and  forces  her  mother  to  suffer  through 
each  round  of  entertainment  in  an  agony  of  fear?   Is  Nataly 
not  foolish  for  being  so  easily  led?   Nesta  becomes  a  source 
of  moral  strength  to  her  father,  rescuing  him  from  a  pos- 
sible liaison  with  Lady  Grace,  while  helping  him  clarify  his 
ideas  in  a  way  Nataly  cannot.   Through  her  guidance,  Victor 
begins  to  evolve  a  new  conception  of  Nature,  not  the  old 
rationalistic  Nature  he  once  relied  on: 

.  .  .by  stimulating  that  ready  but  vagrant  mind 
to  quit  the  leash  of  the  powerful  senses  and  be 
aetherially  excursive,  she  gave  him  a  new  enjoy- 
ment; which  led  to  reflections; — a  sounding  of 
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Nature,  almost  a  question  to  her,  on  the  verge 
of  doubt.   Are  we,  in  fact,  harmonious  with  our 
'^•;   Great  Mother  when  we  yield  to  the  pressure  of  our    ; 
natures  for  indulgence?   Is  she,  when  translated 
into  us,  solely  the  imperious  appetite?   Here  was 
Fredi,  his  little  Fredi — ^stately  girl  that  she 
had  grown  .  .  .■ — lifting  him  to  pleasures  not  fol- 
lowed by  clamorous,  and  perfectly  satisfactory,  yet 
discomposingly  violent,  appeals  to  Nature,  (p.  480)- 

Victor,  like  Nataly, . fears  at  times  that  Nesta  is  too  wise 
in  the  ways  of  the  World,  but  reproof  dies  on  his  lips  when 
he  sees  the  spirit  in  her  eyes.   Furthermore,  such  realists 
as  Colney  Durance  and  Dartrey  Fenellan  support  her.  She  be- 
comes a  force  he  cannot  repress,  and  she  frustrates  his 
Scheme  by  actively  refusing  Lakelands. 

Her  marriage  to  Dartrey  Fenellan  is  reminiscent  of 
Diana's  to  Redworth,  but  it  represents  an  even  "purer"  union. 
Redworth,  "the  friend  of  women"  marries  Diana  after-  ordeal 
has  battered  her  into  a  comprehension  of  her  proper  social 
role;  Dartrey  Fenellan,  the  "respecter  of  women  and  the  friend 
of  the  weaker  everywhere"  unites  with  a  woman  who  has,  in  an 
\incomplicated  fashion,  accepted  the  conflict  and  its  logical 
sequences.   Nesta  is  untainted  by  Diana's  sentimentality, 
and  struggles  internally  for  she  has  no  false  exterior 
ideals  she  is  reluctant  to  relinquish.   Nevertheless,  what- 
ever their  differences,  both  marriages  fulfill  the  comple- 
mentary end  Meredith  associates  with  natural  relationships 
between  men  and  women.   Each  party  in  the  union  possesses 
unique  abilities  to  be  used  in  furthering  society's  progress — 
the  woman  her  insight,  the  man  his  strength.   Dartrey  is  to 
Nesta  her  "leader,  her  fellow  soldier,  warrior  friend, 
hero  ....   Her  union  with  Dartrey  was  for  the  having  an 
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ally,  in  resolute  vision  of  strife  ahead  .  .  ."  (p.  511). 
Nesta's  ordeal  has  made  clear  to  her  that  a  ..man  of  Dartrey's 
character  is  the  only  person  she  can  marry,  and  Nataly's  dis- 
approval cannot  be  considered  seriously:   the  union  is  a 
natural  necessity,  as  inevitable  as  sunrise. 

The  two  relationships  with  lovers  define  the  progress 
of  Nesta's  ordeal.   While  she  is  still  "innocent,"  the  pros- 
pect of  marriage  to  Dudley  is  quietly  accepted,  although  the 
girl  acknowledges  that  he  does  not  excite  the  responses  she 
had  hoped  a  lover  would.   But  it  is  not  until  she  has  tasted 
knowledge  that  she  knows  Dudley  would  become  a  dead  weight 
to  her  spirit. 

The  novel's  egoist,  Dudley  is  an  extremely  static  char- 
acter, and  he  treats  Nesta  as  if  she  were  an  object.   Meredith 
points  out  that  Dudley  is  young  and  capable  of  change,  that 
the  engagement  to  Nesta  has  already  taught  him  some  new 
behavior — but  that,  admittedly,  this  process  is  more  interesting 
to  a  philosopher  than  a  young  woman  since  any  growth  in   , 
Dudley  is  conjectural  in  the  novel.   Nesta's  lightening  ability 
to  adapt  cannot  coexist  with  such  barely  perceptible  pro- 
gress.  Initially  Dudley  is  most  frightened  by  the  shadow 
of  the  World  hanging  over  Nesta;  then  he  decides  that  despite 
the  soil  on  her  background,  she  is  malleable  and  desirable 
enough  to  cause  him  to  forgive  the  error  of  her  birth.   As 
Dacier  was  about  Diana,  Dudley  is  divided  in  mind  toward 
Nesta,  and  this  split  causes  internal  lacerations.   Like  the 
typical  Meredithian  egoist,  he  tears  at  his  wounds,  finding 
perverse  pleasure  in  his  pain:   "He  wished  every  mad  antagonism 
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to  his  wishes:  that  he  might  see  her,  be  blind  to  her; 
embrace,  discard;  heal  his  wound,  and  tear  it  wider"  (p.  416) . 

Dudley  is  divided  because  he  cannot  modify  his  conven- 
tional and  sirrplistic  view  of  morality.   This  girl  Nesta 
inspirits  him  as  no  one  else  he  has  met,  a  feeling  on  the 
mental  plane  "not  dissimilar  to  the  livlier  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  frame  breathing  mountain  air  [italics  mine]" 
(p.  416) ,  bracing  him  to  meet  the  tempestuous  modern  age 
which  perplexes  his  conservatism.   Nevertheless,  her  birth 
bothers  him  at  moments  because  he  can  conceive  of  no  moral 
gradations:   "The  white  he  was  ready  to  take  for  silver: 
the  black  were  all  black;  the  spotted  had  received  corrup- 
tion's label"  (p.  416) .   He  is  indeed  an  embryonic  Sir 
Willoughby. 

Also  like  Sir  Willoughby,  Dudley  insists  upon  worshipping 

woman  and  possessing  completely  the  adored  object.   Meredith 

warns : 

...  men  have  to  sound  themselves,  to  discover  how 
much  of  Nature  their  abstract  eidolon  of  young  women 
will  bear  without  going  to  pieces;  and  it  will  not 
,  be  much,  unless  they  shall  have  taken  instruction 
from  the  poet's  pen: — for  a  view  possibly  of  Nature 

at  work  to  cast  the  slough  ....   If  they  have 

learnt  of  Nature's  priest  to  respect  her,  they  will 
less  distrust  those  rare  daughters  of  hers  who  are 
moved  by  her  warmth  to  lift  her  out  of  the  slime. 
-  It  is  by  her  own  live  warmth  that  it  has  to  be  done: 
cold  worship  at  a  niche  in  the  wall  will  not  do  it. 
(pp.  418-419) 

Nesta,  this  near  personification  of  Nature,  is  even  less 

likely  than  Clara  Middleton  to  be  channelled  by  male  egoism. 

Even  while  Dudley  deceives  himself  into  believing  he  is 

moulding  her,  assuring  himself  of  his  exclusive  possession, 

Nesta  is  developing  in  a  different  direction.   She  can  be  no 
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"eidolon"  (a  word,  incidentally,  that  Meredith  uses  to 
describe  Sir  Willoughby's  vulnerable,  cherished  self ),  no 
false,  image  created  in  the  likeness  of  the  male,  to  be 
loved  because  she  duplicates  him.   Nesta  appreciates  the 
moral  compromise  which  has  made  Dudley  willing  to  save  her 
from  the  insults  of  the  "dragon  world"~itself  tied  up  in, 
social  egoism,  indiscriminately  forcing  its  impression  on 
individuals — but  she  is  aware  that  love  is  an  impossible 
price  to  pay  for  a  champion. 

Diana  married  Redworth  only  after  she  loved  an  egoist 
and  suffered  from  his  rejection  of  her,  but  Nesta  never 
loves  Dudley.   She  instinctively  divines  that  Dartrey  Fenellan, 
the  man  of  action,  is  her  proper  mate.   Flexible  and  com- 
mitted, Dartrey  wishes  to  create  an  England  which  will  not 
be  machinery  for  capitalists.   He  is  a  vital  person,  con- 
temptuous of  danger,  passionate  for  adventure,  and  sympathetic 
because  he  himself  "had  crossed  the  desert  of  human  anguish" 
(p.  309) .   To  find  a  mate  equal  to  himself  in  vision  and 
dedication  seems  unlikely  until  Nesta  emerges  from  the  furor 
over  Mrs.  Marsett,  equally  determined,  equally  visionary. 

Dartrey 's  adaptable  character  is  evident  in.  his  reac- 
tion to  the  "brass  mask  of  the  idol  they  call  Propriety" 
(p.  388).   Nesta's  challenge  to  World  and  family  strikes 
a  responding  chord  in  his  personality.   He  stands  beside  her, 
an  older  person  marveling  at  the  clarity  of  insight  present 
in  such  a  young  girl.   Nesta  seems  to  have  arrived  at  matu- 
rity without  the  catalyst  of  passing  over  those  same  "deserts 
of  anguish."   About  her  behavior  and  that  of  the  World 
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he  muses: 

...  .that  the  consequence  of  a  long  conformity  would 
be  generation  of  stenches  to  shock  to  purging  tempests 
the  tolerant  heavens  over  such  smooth  stagnancy.   He 
had  his  ideas  about  movement  ....   The  feeling  of 
the  hopelessness  of  pleading  Nesta's  conduct,  for  the 
perfect  justification  of  it  to  son  or  daughter  of  our 
impressing  conventional  world  .  .  .  drove  him  back 
in  a  silence  upon  his  natural  brotherhood  with  souls 
that  dare  do.  (p.  388) 

Nesta  suddenly  represents  for  him  "one  of  the  active  souls 

of  the  world — his  dream  to  discover  in  woman's  form"  (p.  55). 

Dartrey  is  one  who  can  learn  a  lesson  from  the  insignificant 

of  the  earth  as  well;  not  only  does  Nesta's  defiance  excite 

his  comradeship,  but  Matilda  Pridden,  the  Salvationist, 

teaches  him  a  timely  lesson  in  self-control. 

The  active  "children  of  Nature",  in  the  novel  marry,  and 

it  is  significant  that  theirs  is  the  only  wedding  that  takes 

place  (not  counting  the  grotesque  ceremony  performed  between 

Victor  and  Nataly's  corpse).   The  idiosyncracies  and  false 

principles  which  make  Victor's  musical  coterie  static  also 

prevent  marital  unions  within  the  group.   Though  love  tugs 

at  numerous  couples,  they  feel  more  committed  to  arguing 

over  the  merits  of  vegetarianism  and  homeopathy.   Nesta  and 

Dartrey  form  the  complementary  union  (as  did  Diana  and  Redworth) 

where  the  best  features  of  masculinity  and  feminity  join  for 

purposes  which  transcend  mere  personal  happiness.   Both  Diana 

and  Nesta  have  more  freedom  in  marriage  than  in  single  life 

because: 

....  a  courageous  young  woman  requires  of  high 
heaven,  far  more  than  the  commendably  timid,  a 
doughty  husband.   She  had  him;  otherwise  would 
that  puzzled  old  world,  which  beheld  her  step  out 
of  the  ranks  to  challenge  it,  and  could  not  blast 
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her  personal  reputation,  have  commissioned  a  paw  to 
maul  her  character,  perhaps  instructing  the  gossips 
to  murmur  of  her  parentage.   Nesta  Victoria  Fenellan 
had  the  husband  who  would  have  the  world  respectful 
to  any  brave  woman.   This  one  was  his  wife.  (p.  513) 

In  One  of  Our  Conquerors,  with  little  dependence  on 
plot  line,  Meredith  has  advanced  still  further  in  his  ef- 
fort to  internalize  the  ordeal  process.   In  the  cases  of 
Victor  and  Nataly  he  succeeds,  but  Nesta,  because  of  her 
unique  nature,  does  not  provide  him  with  his  usual  longi- 
tudinal and  stormy  study.   Her  rapid  development  forces  him 
to  rely  upon  supporting  characters  to  reflect  the  ordeal  in 
"the  child  of  Nature, "  a  technique  he  will  perfect  in  The 
Amazing  Marriage. 

However,  the  tension  between  the  static  and  active 
principals  of  this  novel  remains  the  criterion  of  ordeal. 
The  Rajah,  a  fictional  character  in  a  satire  on  the  English 
written  by  Colney  Durance,  sums  up  the  malady  that  particu- 
larly affects  Victor  and  his  satellites  as  a  frenetic, 
machinelike  drive — a  passion  for  meaningless  activity  which 
gives  them  the  harried  appearance  of  having  been  "begotten 
'twixt  business  hours."   When  the  Rajah  wonders  aloud  how 
these  people  can  suffer  so  and  still  live,  his  minister 
answers : 

Science  .  .  .  took  them  up  where  Nature,  in  pity 

of  their  martyrdom,  dropped  them.   They  do  not  live,' 

they  are  engines,  insensible  things  of  repairs  and 

patches:   insteamed  to  pursue  their  infuriate  course, to 

the  one  end  of  exhausting  supplies  for  the  renewing 

of  them,  on  peril  of  an  instant  suspension  if  they 

deviate  a  step  or  stop:   nor  do  they.  (p.  38) 

True  enlightened  battle  against  the  inequities  of  the  World 
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cannot  be  waged  by  such  automatons,  for  their  goals  are 
too  base.   The  appropriate  epitaph  for  Victor  and  Nataly, 
whose  love  and  suffering  are  caused  by  selfish  motives, 
may  be  the  Rajah's  ludicrous  epigram  describing  the  re- 
sistless advance  through  the  World  of  a  certain  couple: 

The  doiobly-wedded  man  and  wife. 
Pledged  to  each  other  and  against  the  world 
With  mutual  onion. 


NOTES 


Marjorie  A.  H.  Goss,  Language  and  Character  in  the 
Last  Three  Novels  of  George  Meredith,  (Diss.  University  of 
Oregon,  1970) .   This  study  is  a  refutation  of  the  charge 
that  Meredith's  later  novels  are  "confused,"  and  it  demon- 
strates that  the  way  he  uses  language  is  to  show  reality 
has  many  forms.   I  feel  shifting  insights  and  multiple 
perspectives  are  also  utilized  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
ordeal  motif  since  the  main  "natural"  characters  in  the 
last  two  novels  are  also  less  open  to  examination,  creating 
a  reliance  on  the  perceptions  of  other  characters  for  their 
definition. 

2 

As  Norman  Kelvin  in  A  Troubled  Eden;   Nature  and 

Society  in  the  Works  of  George  Meredith,  (Stanford  University 
Press,  1961)  puts  it,  "most  people  have  to  achieve  through 
will  the  freedom  Nesta  is  given  by  life."  p.  180. 

3 
Joseph  E.  Kruppa,  "Meredith's  Late  Novels:   Suggestions 

for  a  Critical  Approach,"  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction,  19, 

(1964) .   This  critic  feels  that  those  Meredithian  characters 

who  can  succeed  in  uniting  with  another  consciousness  (as 

do  Nesta  and  Dartrey)  are  the  mature  personalities.   He 

comments:   "Both  Nataly  and  Victor  are  swallowed  .  .  . 

mainly  because  Victor  blindly  projects  them  into  the  world 

as  things,  as  objects  rather  than  as  persons  ....   His 

mistake  has  been  to  assume  that  his  relationship  with  Nataly, 

and  the  product  of  that  union,  could  find  meaning  in  the 

social  world."  p.  275.   In  other  words,  Victor  has  again 

demonstrated  his  inflexibility. 

Because  it  is  mainly  tangential  to  my  thesis,  I  have 
not  dealt  at  length  with  Victor's  "Idea."   However,  Fabian 
Gudas  in  an  essay,  "George  Meredith's  One  of  Our  Conquerors" 
in  From  Jane  Austen  to  Joseph  Conrad,  edited  by  Robert  C. 
Rathburn  and  Martin  Steinmann,  Jr.  (Minneapolis:   University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  1958)  has  elaborately  and  intelligently 
explained  its  significance.   Gudas  feels  the  key  to  Victor's 
character  is  the  word  "scheme":   "The  word  denotes  a  careful 
and  intelligent  marshalling  of  means  to  an  end;  but  in 
Meredithian  usage  the  end  is  always  a  material  end  .  .  .  and 
in  all  its  uses  Meredith  insists  on  its  derogatory  impli- 
cations of  selfishness,  cunningness,  duplicity,  and  self- 
deception."  p.  226. 
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Victor  does  not  have  the  visionary  force  to  grasp 
the  idea  and  he  "cannot  undergo  the  transformation  which 
its  acceptance  would  require"  (p.  231)  .  The  Idea  pre- 
scribes an  end  to  materialistic  yearnings,  new  responsibilities 
for  the  rich,  and  a  condemnation  of  manipulating  others. 
"Though  he  is  ready  to  teach  the  Idea  to  others,  he  cannot 
see  its  full  application  to  himself  or  to  his  aims  in  life. . 
He  thus  fails  to  pass  through  his  ordeal  and  remains  an 
unstable,  divided  personality."  p.  232. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE ;  .  THE  ULTIMATE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  ORDEAL  MOTIF 

Meredith's  problems  of  defining  the  ordeal  both  in  terms 
of  a  philosophy  of  progress  and  presenting  the  impact  of  con- 
flict on  the  individual  consciousness  are  virtually  resolved 
in  The  Amazing  Marriage.   This  novel  represents  not  only  the 
modification  of  theme  characteristic  of  the  later  novels,  but 
a  complete  reversal  in  the  structural  techniques  used  to  ex- 
plore the  ordeal  motif.   The  experimentations  with  point  of 
view  and  tone  in  an  effort  to  achieve  psychological  immediacy, 
so  typical  of  the  earlier  period,  again  yield  to  the  omnis- 
cient narrator,  who  reserves  the  right  to  plumb  the  minds  of 
his  characters  and  comment  upon  his  findings.   Although  this 
movement  from  external  to  internal  action  has  been  present  in 
Diana  of  the  Cros sways  and  One  of  Our  Conquerors,  in  The 
Amazing  Marriage  the  reader  must  acknowledge  that  Meredith 
has  successfully  executed  a  one  hundred  and  eighty  degree 
revolution  since  the  composition  of,  for  example,  Sandra 
Belloni. 

The  theory  of  fiction  Meredith  has  explicitly  formu- 
lated in  the  novels  as  he  progressed  in  his  refinement  of 
the  ordeal  motif  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  closely  related 
to  his  adoption  of  the  privileged  point  of  view.   If  the  plot 
or  "history"  is  of  secondary  significance  to  the  moral  or 
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"philosophical"  intent,  some  means  must  be  found  for  com- 
mentary upon  the  action.   The  objective  method  of  the 
"realist"  shows  but  one  small  part  of  the  total  world  and 
leaves  little  material  for  the  mind.   As  author,  Meredith 
demonstrates  his  own  belief  that  man  evolves  from  blood  to 
brain;  as  his  style  evolves,  he  consciously  labors  to  make 
it  increasingly  cerebral,  while  he  defends  the  necessity  of 
what,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  an  adaptation  of  form  to 
content. 

The  allusion  above  to  Sandra  Belloni  is  not  haphazard, 
since  that  early  experiment  parallels  in  intent  what  Meredith 
achieves  in  The  Amazing  Marriage .   Both  seek  to  study  the 
growth  which  results  when  an  active  character  uses  ordeal  as 
a  strengthening  device,  but  the  means  by  which  each  achieves 
its  ends  are  dramatically  opposed.   The  "Philosopher"  of 
Sandra  Belloni  has  been  emerging  in  varying  forms  in  the 
period  between  these  two  novels,  usually  in  the  form  of 
another  character,  but  in  Sandra  Belloni  and  The  Amazing 
Marriage  he  appears  in  propria  persona,  commenting  directly 
upon  the  action.   However,  the  chief  difference  between  his 
two  appearances  lies  in  the  extent  of  his  interruption.   In 
Sandra  Belloni  he  awkwardly  intrudes,  makes  his  assessment, 
and  as  suddenly  as  he  entered,  withdraws;  his  commentary  is 
an  element  imposed  upon  the  plot.   But  by  the  time  Meredith 
wrote  The  Amazing  Marriage,  psychological  movement  had  be- 
come so  important  to  understanding  internal  ordeal  that  the 
plot  is  almost  superficially  imposed  upon  the  philosophical 
conjecturing. 
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Very  well,  the  reader  grudgingly  concedes;  this  shift  in 
emphasis  seems  obvious  but  it  is  hardly  new.   Psychological 
action  has  been  of  paramount  importance  in  Diana  of  the 
Crossways  and  One  of  Our  Conquerors .   Why  belabor  the  point 
further?   It  must  be  answered  that  by  direct  re-entry  of  the 
philosopher  in  a  more  complex  and  extensive  capacity  than  he 
enjoyed  in  the  earlier  novels,  the  entire  literary  problem 
of  ordeal  has  been  solved,  at  least  for  Meredith's  purposes. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  his  new  paradigm  of  ordeal  is  best 
suited  to  his  didactic,  philosophical  ends.   His  evolved 
style,  contrasted  so  astoundingly  to  that  of  his  earlier 
writing,  provides  him  with  his  best  means  of  expressing  his 
attitude  toward  ordeal  as  well  as  his  belief  in  the  proper 
function  of  literature.   Since  creative  fiction  has  a  mission, 
he  is  willing  to  be  its  prophet,  outlining  an  ideal  future 
for  man  if  he  will  but  strengthen  himself  through  adversity. 
The  dramatic  pull  of  this  belief  against  the  popular  desire 
that  literature  be  an  amusing  escape  finds  a  final  and  elo- 
quent utterance  in  The  Amazing  Marriage  when  the  philosopher 
battles  Dame  Gossip  (at  once  the  voice  of  the  World  and  the 
proponent  of  the  non-didactic  plot)  for  the  presentation  of 
the  story. 

Meredith  develops  the  fiction  that  he  and  Dame  Gossip 
have  divided  the  labor  of  telling  the  story  of  Carinthia's 
marriage  to  Lord  Fleetwood,  but  after  the  Dame  has  established 
the  historical  facts  upon  which  the  plot  rests,  the  pretense 
of  partnership  is  dropped  and  she  is  only  permitted  to  appear 
(or  to  force  garrulous  entry)  when  there  is  a  need  to  condense 
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a  period  of  activity  in  the  plot,  or  to  present  a  pastiche 
of  the  World's  commentary  on  it.   She  operates  as  a  chorus, 
but,  far  from  being  an  instrument  of  enlightenment,  her  love 
of  scandal,  hearsay,  and  sensationalism  keep  her  version 
muddled  and  unreliable.   The  fiction  maintains  that  the  Dame 
has  released  to  the  narrator  all  documents  and  letters  per- 
taining to  the  case,  an  action  she  soon  regrets  when  she  sees 
that,  having  no  further  need  of  her,  he  intends  to  squeeze 
her  from  the  story. 

In  fact,  the  Dame  objects  to  the  narrator's  philosophical 
and  psychological  technique  for  the  same  reasons  as  does  much 
of  the  reading  public.   A  plot  secondary  to  thought  may  be 
boring  and  incomprehensible  to  the  Dame  and  the  public,  but 
it  is  indispensable  to  Meredith  and  his  depiction  of  ordeal. 
His  method  enables  him  to  examine  causes  which  lie  in  the 
very  hearts  of  his  characters,  rendering  actions  more  logical 
and  understandable.   Searching  the  sources  of  behavior  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  do  or  do  not  alter  precipitates  the 
reader  into  the  very  center  of  the  individual  conflict. 
Meredith's  articulation  of  this  belief  in  examining  psycho- 
logical rather  than  physical  action  is  negatively  implied 
if  we  read  Dame  Gossip's  disgusted  comments  about  his  style, 
the  opposite  of  her  own  views: 

...  experience  causes  apprehension,  that  we  are 
again  to  be  delayed  by  descriptions,  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  feelings;  taken  for  granted  in  a  serious 
narrative;  which  it  really  seems  these  moderns  think 
designed  for  a  frequent  arrest  of  the  actors  in  a 
story  and  a  searching  of  the  internal  .state  of  this 
one  or  that  one  of  them:   who  is  laid  out  stark  naked 
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and  probed  and  expounded,  like  as  in  the 
celebrated  picture  of  a  great  painter:   and  we, 
thirsting  for  events  as  we  are,  are  to  stop  to 
enjoy  a  lecture  on  Anatomy.   And  all  the  while 
the  windows  of  the  lecture-room  are  rattling, 
if  not  the  whole  fabric  shaking,  with  exterior 
occurrences  or  impatience  for  them  to  come  to 
pass.  (p.  133) 

Self-pitying,  the  Dame  frequently  cuts  short  her  effusions, 
fearing  that  her  own  reflections  may  precipitate  further 
anatomies  of  character  and  "impertinent  talk  about  philosophy." 
Let  the  narrator  perform  his  stipulated  task  of  presenting 
events,  while  readers  make  their  own  reflections. 

After  bypassing  the  Dame  (she  "passes  his  guard"  infre- 
quently in  the  latter  half  of  the  novel) ,  the  narrator  builds 
slowly  upon  the  incidents  she  has  supplied,  sifting  truth 
from  scandal,  seeking  motivations.   Humorously,  he  refers  to 
the  horror  of  her  reactions  to  his  method,  and  we  have  a 
vision  of  "our  venerable  source"  wringing  her  hands  over  the 
mutilation  of  a  titillating  tale.   He  coiinters  her  argument 
for  physical  rather  than  psychological  action: 

Dame  Gossip  boils.   Her  idea  of  animation  is  to 
have  her  dramatis  personae . in  violent  motion  .  .  .  and, 
indeed,  that  is  the  way  to  make  them  credible,  for 

.the  wind  they  raise  and  the  succession  of  collisions. 
The  fault  of  the  method  is,  that  they  do  not  instruct; 
so  the  breath  is  out  of  them  before  they  are  put 
aside;  for  the  uninstructive  are  the  humanly  deficient 
.1  -  .      Hence  [the  Dame's]  endless  ejaculations  over 
the  mystery  of  Life,  the  inscrutability  of  character, 

:     ■ — in  a  plain  world,  in  the  midst  of  such  readable 

people  I   To  preserve  Romance  (we  must  exchange  a  sky 
for  a  ceiling  if  we  let  it  go) ,  we  must  be  inside  the 
heads  of  our  people  as  well  as  the  hearts,  more  than 
shaking  the  kaleidoscope  of  hurried  spectacles,  in 
days  of  a  growing  activity  of  the  head.  (p.  209)   i. 

The  theory  of  cultural  progress  is  alluded  to  here  as  yet 

another  reason  for  employing  the  philosophical  method.   Dame 
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Gossip  herself,  as  well  as  the  actual  tale  of  the  amazing 
marriage,  are  antecedent  in  time  to  the  narrator,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Dame  can  be  cited  as  an  example  of  an  earlier 
and  more  primitive  level  of  aesthetic  expectations,  and  the 
society  she  describes  as  one  grosser  than  the  present  one  in- 
habited by  the  narrator  and  indescribably  inferior  to  its 
future  counterpart.   The  World  may  support  her  protests  against 
exploring  the  intricacies  of  the  mind,  preferring  as  explana- 
tion references  to  our  "mysterious  and  unfathomable  nature," 
but  the  philosopher  must  ignore  both  pressures,  since  he  is 
writing  for  posterity:   "This  may  do  now.   It  will  not  do 
ten  centuries  hence.   For  the  English,  too,  are  a  changeable 
people  in  the  sight  of  ulterior  time"  (pp.  396-397) . 

After  having  made  his  point  and  virtually  demolished 
the  Dame  (her  intrusions  consist  of  ludicrous  potpourri 
descriptions  of  the  World's  reactions  to  Carinthia's  activ- 
ities, scandalous  tales  only  partly  believable),  the  nar- 
rator relies  sparingly  on  the  documents  he  has  wrested  from 
her  keeping.   The  first  half  of  the  novel  uses  letters  to 
communicate  action  in  compressed  form  and  to  create  an  aura 
of  historical  verisimilitude,  but  the  latter  half  compresses 
this  information  further  and  presents  it  in  summary  form. 
The  total  thrust  is  directed  at  examining  internal  states, 
and  philosophy  emerges  as  the  novel's  prime  force. 

However,  one  collection  of  writings,  not  supplied  by 
the  Dame,  is  consistently  alluded  to  throughout  the  novel — 
Maxims  for  Men,  written  by  the  "Old  Buccaneer,"  father  of 
Carinthia  and  Chillon  Kirby.   The  captain  is  a  man  of  action. 
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fighting  the  dictates  of  the  admiralty  and  carrying  off 

the  wife  of  a  young  nobleman  against  seemingly  insurmount 

able  odds.   His  Maxims  are  a  guide  to  active  "natural"  char- 
acters of  either  sex,  exhorting  the  virtues  of  energy, 
steadfastness,  and  strength  gained  through  adversity.   It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  egoistic  Lord  Fleetwood  scorns  these 
disciplinary  precepts  until  too  late,  just  as  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Captain's  own  children  consult  them  for 
advice.   A  sampling  indicates  them  to  be  generally  suppor- 
tive of  active  striving  against  obstacles.   The  Captain 
"had  never  failed  in  an  undertaking  without  stripping  bare 
to  expose  himself  where  he  had  been  wanting  in  intention  and 
determination,"  and  his  attitude  negates  any  attempt  to  blame 
failure  on  exterior  forces.   The  maxim  "Mean  it  when  you're 
doing  it;  for  no  enemy's  shot  is  equal  to  a  weak  heart  in 
the  act,"  denies  the  validity  of  actions  performed  merely 
to  protect  self.   The  inevitability  of  conflict  and  the 
best  way  to  greet  it  are  explained  and  praise  is  awarded  to 
the  man  who  can  "sail  away  into  the  tornado,  happy  as  a 
sealed  bottle  of  ripe  wine."   Healthful  adaptation  is  ap- 
plauded in  "Look  backward  only  to  correct  an  error  of  con- 
duct for  the  next  attempt." 

One  maxim  holds  particular  significance  for  Carinthia, 
who  continues   the  Meredithian  tradition  of  presenting  or- 
deal through  female  characters.   Says  her  old  father,  "the 
world's  a  flood  at  a  dyke  for  women,  and  they  must  keep 
watch."   Caught  as  she  is  between  a  censorious  World  and  an 
egoist,  Carinthia  is  forced  to  "keep  watch,"  and  by  doing 
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so  she  evolves  from  a  simple  girl  to  a  wise  and  sophisticated 

woman.   Norman  Kelvin  makes  some  comments  about  Carinthia 

which  suggest  her  need  to  "endure"  in  the  World: 

And  for  what  larger  end  does  Carinthia  exercise 
her  desire,  her  free  will?   Not  for  happiness  .  .  . 
but  for  something  at  once  more  simple  and  profound: 
to  endure.   She  is  like  the  Carinthian  mountains  of 
her  birthplace,  from  which  she  gets  her  name  and 
character.   Her  expression  of  self  is  like  theirs. 
She  is  self-realized,  immobile  in  terms  of  the  larger 
activity  of  the  world,  towering  above  those  around 
her  but  never  directing  her  massive  strength  against 
them.   In  short,  though  she  exercises  her  free  will, 
she  cannot  harm  or  threaten  society  unless  it, 
through  some  form  or  situation,  depends  on  her  and  she 
refuses  to  accept  the  imposition. 1 

The  circumstances  which  propel  her  to  growth  are  strange 
and,  because  of  the  dramatic  development  of  the  plot  under 
the  auspices  of  Dame  Gossip  and  the  narrator,  sketchy  at 
points.   The  action  centers  about  a  sexual  predicament  as 
yet  unexplored  in  depth  by  Meredith — separation  during  mar- 
riage.  Carinthia,  a  mountain  girl,  meets  Lord  Fleetwood, 
England's  wealthiest  bachelor  and  an  arrant  egoist,  when  her 

brother,  Chillon,  brings  her  from  her  Austrian  home  to  a 

2 

German  spa.    Wounded  by  his  recent  rejection  by  the  woman 

he  loves  (beautiful  and  flighty  Henrietta,  who  wishes  to 
marry  Chillon) ,  Fleetwood  rashly  proposes  marriage  to 
Carinthia  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.   Priding  himself  on 
being  a  man  of  his  word,  he  makes  good  his  promise  when  they 
all  reach  England,  but,  because  he  feels  manipulated  and  trap- 
ped, he  resolves  never  to  live  with  his  wife.   She,  unused 
to  the  tricks  of  ego,  simply  believes  his  proposal  to  be 
sincere  and,  feeling  the  marital  estrangement  to  be  the 
result  of  some  fault  of  hers,  she  constantly  endeavors  to 
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arrange  audiences  with  her  elusive  husband. 

One  rather  amusing/  if  perplexing,  feature  of  the  novel 
is  that  nine  months  after  the  wedding  Carinthia  gives  birth 
to  a  son,  prompting  some  critics  to  rechristen  the  story 
"The  Amazing  Baby,"  since  conception  under  Lord  Fleetwood's 
plan  of  conduct  seems  improbable!   (However,  very  close 
reading  discloses  the  conditions  of  this  single  conjugal 
union.)   Her  attitude  toward  Fleetwood  is  altered  by  the 
birth  of  her  child;  she  no  longer  seeks  to  woo  him,  but 
views  him  as  a  threat  to  her  keeping  his  heir.   By  the 
novel's  end  she  only  desires  that  she  and  the  baby  be  ignored 
by  the  man.   Love  has  totally  disappeared,  and  she  wishes  to 
leave  the  child  in  the  care  of  Henrietta  and  follow  Chi lion 
to  the  Spanish  campaign  to  work  as  a  nurse. 

Ironically,  as  her  character  becomes  firmer  with  the 
maturity  she  gains  from  bravely  confronting  her  husband  and 
the  disparaging  World,  Carinthia  becomes  desirable  to  Fleetwood, 
and  he  seeks  reconciliation  and  love  from  the  woman  he  wronged. 
His  efforts  are  of  no  avail  and  he  enters  a  monastery  where, 
it  is  said,  his  self-denials  lead  to  premature  death.   Carinthia, 
after  her  service  on  the  Continent,  aiding  the  wounded  in  both 
camps,  returns  and  rather  dutifully  marries  an  old  Welsh 
friend,  Owain  Wythan.   Because  plot  is  so  subtly  intruded 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  so  many  events  have  actually 
taken  place,  for  we  frequently  feel  that  the  action  has  not 
progressed  significantly. 

A  further  interesting  characteristic  of  Carinthia  was 
also  present  in  Nesta:   because  they  are  inherently,  almost 
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instinctively,  "children  of  Nature,"  the  ordeal,  while 
causing  suffering,  is  mastered  with  an  ease  heretofore  un- 
characteristic of  the  flexible  protagonist.   Meredith  again 
portrays  the  process  of  growth  by  mirroring  Carinthia's  or- 
deal in  other  characters.   Victor  and  Nataly  fail  at  the 
crisis  which  Nesta  overcomes  in  One  of  Our  Conquerors ;  in 
The  Amazing  Marriage  Gower  Woodseer  and  his  sweetheart, 
Madge,  create  a  counterpoint  to  the  central  ordeal,  demon- 
strating simultaneously  the  process  by  which  they  achieve  a 
balance  of  reason  and  emotion,  and  the  natural  wedded  state 
of  those  who  are  not  trapped  by  the  inflexibility  of  their 
own  natures . 

Although  our  perception  of  Carinthia  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  reflected  attitudes  of  others,  the  information  we 
are  provided  with  is  a  cue  to  her  adaptibility .   There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  she  is  a  "child  of  Nature."   The  single  fact 
that  she  is  a  mountain  girl  informs  us  of  her  strength  and 
ability  to  accept  ordeal.   Torn  from  her  mountain  home  by  . 
Chillon  after  the  death  of  their  parents,  she  conceives  her 
introduction  to  lowland  society  as  a  trial  which  makes  her 
feel  "machine  like."   The  foreshadowing  of  future  suffering 
is  apparent  as  well  on  her  wedding  day,  when  the  walk  to  the 
church  reminds  her  of  that  final  walk  in  the  mountains  with 
Chillon.   Both  excursions  end  in  confusion  and  upheaval,  but 
she  remains  in  control  of  herself  on  both  occasions.   Moun- 
tains remain  her  favorite  form  of  scenery,  making  the  wild 
countryside  of  Wales  more  acceptable  than  the  cultivated 
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park  of  Esselmont,  just  as  Clara  Middleton  preferred  the 

peaks  of  the  Alps  to  the  tidy  confines  of  Patterne  Park. 

Woodseer,  "the  natural  philosopher,"  meets  Carinthia 

during  that  first  fateful  walk   and,  incidentally,  through 

his  notebook's  description  of  her,  introduces  her  to  Lord 

Fleetwood,  who  accidentally  meets  him  arid  reads  his  notes. 

The  verbal  sketches  of  the  girl  combine  Nature,  energy,  and 

intrepidity.   She  has  the  "look  of  beaten  flames:   a  look 

of  one  who  has  run  and  at  last  beholds!"  (p.  79).   She  is 

identified  with  natural  objects:   "From  minute  to  minute 

she  is  the  rock  that  loses  the  sun  at  night  and  reddens  in 

the  morning" (p.  79) .   She  represents  constant  renewal  and 

strength,  for   "a  girl's  face  has  no  story  of  poisonous 

intrusion.   She  indeed  may  be  cast  in  the  terrors  of  Nature, 

beautiful  because  she  is  purely  of  Nature"  (p.  81) .   Wherever 

she  is  planted  (and  she  moves  about  much  in  the  course  of 

the  novel),  she  grows  and  prospers.   As  Barbara  Hardy  states: 

In  The  Amazing  Marriage  we  feel  Carinthia  is 
swain,  earth  goddess,  or  whatever,  because  she  is 
seen  as  growing  with  Nature,  as  breathing  in  its 
air,  climbing  its  rocks,  having  some  affinity  with 
the  austerity  and  grandeur  which  justifies  the 
Gorgon  image. ^ 

Furthermore,  Carinthia  is  practical  and  direct.   The 

Old  Buccaneer  and  his  Countess  Fanny,  lonlike  Nataly,  discard 

the  traditional  rearing  of  girls  and  teach  their  daughter  to 

jump  and  run  and  perform  feats  she  will  find  useful  rather 

than  ornamental.   She  loves  activity  and  exertion,  hating 

sleep  because  it  both  deprives  her  of  will  and  fosters  dreams, 

symbols  of  the  ephemeral  which  she  regards  with  suspicion 
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and  which  entrap  Chillon  into  a  marriage  which  saps  his 
control  over  his  own  circumstances.   Enviously,  Henrietta 
states  that  anything  "Carin"  wants  to  do  she  dares  to  try. 
She  "has  the  heart's  native  tongue"  when  addressing  Fleet- 
wood, none  of  the  superficial  chatter  of  the  ladies  of  the 
World.   Oblivious  to  shock  or  laughter,  she  breastfeeds 
her  child,  aware  that  a  nutritious  infanthood  creates  strong 
men. 

In  her  shallowness  Henrietta  may  complain  that  Carinthia 
destroys  marriage's  romantic  ideal,  but  the  more  perceptive 
Gower  sees  beyond  such  banalities  and  comprehends  her  po- 
tential: 

Contrasting  her  with  Countess  Livia  and  her  cousin, 
the  earl  might  think  her  inferior  on  the  one,  small 
square  compartment  called  by  them  the  world;  but 
she  carried  the  promise  of  growth,  a  character  in 
expansion,  and  she  had  at  least  natural  grace,  a 
deerlike  step.   Although  her  picturesqueness  did 
not  swarm  on  him  with  images  illuminating  night, 
subduing  day  ...  it  could  tower  and  intermit- 
tently eclipse;  and  it  was  of  the  uplifting  and 
healing  kind  by  comparison  ....  (p.  258) 

She  personifies  duty  and  feminity  mixed,  and  this  alloy  of 

responsibility  and  love  complicates  her  decision  of  whether 

or  not  to  go  to  Spain.   Duty  dictates  she  keep  watch  over 

her  vain  and  silly  sister-in-law  and  also  take  her  social 

place  beside  her  husband  as  Lady  Fleetwood,  but  feminine 

compassion  and  worship  of  life  direct  her  to  both  support 

her  brother  and  lend  herself  to  a  worthy,  humanitarian  cause. 

Thankfully,  circumstances  dictate  that  she  choose  "the  battle 

horse  over  the  cushioned  chair." 

Gower  Woodseer  attempts  to  explain  to  Fleetwood  the 
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direct  identification  of  women  and  Nature,  but  the  earl 
finds  the  connection  impossible  to  accept.   A  woman  is  to  be 
possessed,  and  to  challenge  the  right  of  ownership  and  admit 
any  type  of  superiority  on  her  part  shakes  the  foundations  of 
ego  too  ominously-   Gower  warns,  "Men  hating  Nature  are  in- 
sane.  Women  and  Nature  are  close.   If  it  is  rather  general 
to  hate  Nature  and  maltreat  women,  we  begin  to  see  why  the 
world  is  a  mad  world"  (p.  363)  .   But  Fleetwood  fills  the 
best  position  the  World  can  offer:   he  can  pursue  any  plea- 
sure he  wishes,  while  he  is  courted  and  excused  because  of 
his  wealth.   He  cannot  comprehend  Woodseer's  warning  that  ^ 
the  World's  idol  is  simultaneously  its  wooden  puppet  and  that 
its  flatteries  make  him  its  "engine." 

Unlike  her  husband.  Gar inthia  does  not  require  the 
World's  adulation,  and  throughout  the  novel  she  remains  im- 
pervious to  its  attempts  to  manipulate  her.   Naturally,  since 
she  is  married  to  England's  foremost  nobleman,  her  actions 
are  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  society.   Nevertheless,  Carinthia 
already  represents  a  fine  distillation  of  Nature  in  human 
temperament,  and  she  is  already  spiritually  in  touch  with  the 
nobler  souls  in  the  society,  so  selfish  criticism  affects  her 
very  little. 

Carinthia 's  aloofness  from  social  manipulation  is  demon- 
strated from  the  very  day  she  leaves  her  mountain  home. 
Chillon,  anxious  that  his  sister  be  acceptable  to  Henrietta's 
set,  launches  a  crash  course  in  "Fine  Shades  and  Nice  Feelings," 
explaining  that  a  lady  does  not  frankly  offer  her  hand  to 
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new  male  acquaintances,  that  the  word  "gentleman"  in 
England. does  not  refer  indiscriminately  to  all  pleasant^ 
men.   This  advice  seems  to  make  as  little  impression  on 
the  girl  as  the  furors  she  constantly  excites  in  London  when 
she  marries,  when  she  has  the  baby,  when  she  moves  from  Wales 
to  Esselmont,  and  when  she  refuses  to  be  reconciled  to  Fleet- 
wood. 

Dame  Gossip  gleefully  steps  in  periodically  as  narrator 
of  the  World's  strident  clamor  over  every  new  development  in 
the  misalliance.   "Right  soon  the  London  pot  began  to  boil" 
after  the  rumor  of  the  marriage  has  become  a  confirmed  fact. 
The  agent  of  confirmation  is  Lady  Arpington,  a  lady  of  the 
World,  like  Mrs.  Mountstuart-Jenkinson  endowed  with  more 
wisdom  and  grace  than  Meredith's  typical  female  scandal- 
mongers.  The  World  in  the  form  of  some  cultivated  harpies, 
stands  close  to  Lady  Arpington  and,  having  once  ascertained 
the  truth  of  a  story  from  her  reliable  lips,  they  go  forth 
and  embroider  the  tale.   Therefore,  these  gossiping  women, 
the  ladies  Endor,  Eldritch,  and  Cowry,  present  Carinthia 
to  the  rest  of  society  as  a  scheming  woman  with  no  manners, 
while  Lady  Arpington  tries  to  convince  Fleetwood  that  his 
wife  has  the  germs  of  good  breeding  and  only  needs  the  rub 
of  the  World  to  enhance  her  natural- luster.   She  proves  to 
be  right  and  Fleetwood  recognizes  too  late  that  his  "raw 
mountain  girl"  emerges  from  her  ordeal  a  finer  lady  than  any 
of  the  London  hot-house  flowers,  and  certainly  more  sensitive 
than  the  three  weird  sisters,  Endor,  Eldritch  and  Cowry: 
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Ravens  ravening  by  night,  poised  peregrines  by 
day,  provision-merchants  for  the  dispensing  of 
_■;.  -dainty  scraps  to  tickle  the  ears,  to  arm  the   _ 
tongues,  to  explode  repurations,  those  great 
ladies,  Endor,  Edlritch,  and  Cowry,  fateful  three 
of  their  period,  avenged -.and  scouraged  both 
innocence  naughtiness;   innocence,  on  the  whole, 
the  least,  when  their  withering  description  of 
it  had  hunted  the  unhappy  thing  to  the  bank  of 
Ophelia's  ditch,  (pp.  232-233) 

These  harpies  first  come  into  full  motion  when  Carinthia, 

left  at  an  inn  by  Fleetwood  after  the  wedding  and  its  ensuing 

prize  fight,  makes  her  way  to  London  with  her  newly  acquired 

servant-friend,  Madge,  to  find  her  husband  and  discover  what 

she  has  done  to  cause  the  abandonment.   The  only  place  she 

finds  to  stay  in  the  city  is  with  Madge  and  her  sister,  who 

owns  a  greengrocer  shop  in  Whitechapel.   It  is  confirmed  that 

she  is  indeed  Fleetwood's  wife,  not  a  mere  mistress,  when 

Lady  Arpington  receives  the  information  from  one  of  Carinthia 's 

protectors.  Admiral  Fakenham,  so  the  World  invents  a  new 

title  for  the  girl — "the  tVhitechapel  Countess."   Exaggerated 

tales  of  her  selling  cabbages  and  weighing  potatoes  are 

joyously  bandied  about  and: 

.  .  .  Lord  Fleetwood  and  his  Whitechapel  Countess 
.composed  the  laugh  of  London.   Straightway  Invention, 
the  violent  propagator,  sprang  from  his  shades  at 
.   a  call  of  the  world's  great  appetite  for  more,  and, 
rushing  upon  stationary  Fact,  supplied  the  required. 
Marvel  upon  marvel  was  recounted.   The  mixed  origin 
of  the  singular  issue  could  not  be  examined,  where 
:  all  was  increasingly  funny,  (p.  2  35) 

The  effects  of  such  stories  on  Lord  Fleetwood's  well  known 

pride  can  be  imagined,  and  simply  to  squelch  the  increasingly 

embroidered  saga  of  the  Whitechapel  Countess,  he  kidnaps 

Carinthia  and  Madge  and  forces  them  from  that  lowly  area  of 

the  city. 
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Fleetwood  is  deluded  if  he  believes  the  World  will  be 
so  easily  deprived  of  its  bone,  but  he  has  less  to  lose 
from  the  comical  state  of  affairs  than  has  Carinthia. 
Wealth  will  excuse  a  multitude  of  vagaries:   the  man  has 
never  been  known  to  be  dishonest,  and  he  is  a  generous  dis- 
penser of  pleasure.   Carinthia  becomes  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  blamed  for  pushing  the  good-natured  young  Lord  past 
the  limits  of  his  patience,  even  excoriated  as  causing  his 
flirtation  with  the  Catholic  church.   The  birth  of  the  baby 
gives  the  World  new  fodder  for  gossip.   Lord  Fleetwood  rivets 
the  chains  of  paternity  upon  himself  when,  after  returning 
from  a  cruise  and  learning  Carinthia  is  a  mother,  he  deliber- 
ately visits  Lady  Arpington  and  confesses  his  parenthood: 

.  .  .  this  Amazing  Marriage  was  again  the  riddle 
in  the  cracker  for  tatlers  and  gapers.   It  rat- 
tled upon  the  world's  native  wantonness,  the 
world's  acquired  decorum  ....   All  the  rogues 
of  the  fine  sphere  ran  about  with  it,  male  and 
female;  and  there  was  the  narrative  that  sug- 
gestively skipped,  and  that  which  trod  the  minuet 
measure,  dropping  a  courtsy  to  ravenous  curiosity; 
the  apology  surrendering  its  defensible  cause  in 
supplications  to  benevolence;  and  the  benevolence 
damnatory  in  a  too  eloquent  urgency;   followed  by 
the  devout  objection  to  a  breath  of  the  subject, 
so  blackening  it  as  to  call  forth  the  profanely 
circumstantial  exposition.   Smirks,  blushes,  dead 
silences,  and  in  the  lower  regions  roars,  hung 
around  it.  (p.  284) 

By  picturing  the  World  in  a  type  of  danse  macabre,  all  pre- 
dictably moving  to  a  predetermined  measure,  Meredith  econo- 
mically and  graphically  displays  the  static  society  which 
passes  judgment  on  Carinthia. 

In  time  the  World  sides  with  her,  but  for  ignoble  rea- 
sons.  Because  it  seems  likely  that  Lord  Fleetwood  will  con- 
vert to  Catholicism  and  deprive  his  nation  of  his  millions 
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by  investing  them  in  Rome,  society  is  anxious  that  Carinthia 
reclaim  him  by  consenting  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife. 
Anxiously  awaiting  a  catalytic  event  which  will  unite  the 
couple,  the  World  breathes  a  sign  of  relief  when  it  reads 
of  the  explosion  at  Croridge  which  destroys  the  gunpowder 
factory  belonging  to  Lady  Fleetwood's  uncle.   She  may  now 
feel  she  can  return  to  her  husband  because  her  responsibilities 
at  Croridge  have  been  terminated,  and  the  World  addresses  a 
thankful  prayer  to  Providence  for  its  timely  intervention. 
For  a  short  time  it  is  feared  that  Carinthia,  like  her  uncle, 
has  lost  her  now  "valuable  life,"  but  Lady  Arpington  spreads 
the  welcome  news  that  she  is  safe.   The  egoistic  reliance 
on  Providential  interference  is  displayed  in  the  World's 
reaction  to  this  news,  for  "we  are  convinced  we  have  proof 
of  Providence  intervening  when  some  terrific  event  of  the 
number  at  its  disposal  accomplishes  the  thing  and  no  more 
than  the  thing  desired"  (p.  480)  .   It  is  sad  that  an  old  man 
had  to  be  blown  up  in  his  bed  that  righteousness  might  pre- 
vail!  The  one  time  Carinthia  seriously  considers  following 
the  World's  advice  is  when  she  almost  abandons  the  expedition 
to  Spain,  against  her  strongest  inclinations.   Her  sense  of 
duty  dictates  that  she  stay  behind,  but  the  "disaster" 
Henrietta  suffers  as  a  result  of  Fleetwood's  conniving  ab- 
solves her  of  any  duty  to  her  husband. 

If  Carinthia  is  relatively  unruffled  by  the  World's  cur- 
rents, the  opposite  is  true  of  her  husband,  who,  as  a  typical 
egoist,  keeps  a  weather  eye  on  that  changeable  beast.   One 
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aspect  of  his  character  he  prides  himself  on  more  than  any 
other — his  unswerving  adherence  to  his  promise.   Once  he 
gives  his  word  he  has  unalterably  bound  himself  to  its  per- 
formance, a  feat  not  easily  accomplished  when  the  word  has 
been  lightly  spoken.   The  World  is  at  his  elbow  observing 
all  his  decisions,  and  Fleetwood  reacts  in  ways  which  enhance 
his  ideal  image  of  himself.  His  romance  with  Henrietta  is 
humiliating  because  it  is  obvious  to  everybody  that  she  loves 
a  man  of  lower  station.   Because  he  cannot  dismiss  his  love 
for  her,  he  feels  he  is  the  "puppet  of  a  florid  puppet  girl" 
(p.  122) .   In  a  frenzy  from  the  ache  of  his  rejection,  he 
proposes  to  Carinthia,  at  a  ball,  during  his  first  conver- 
sation with  her,  and  this  promise  leads  to  the  marriage  he 
abhors:   "The  world  pulled  hard,  and  he  gave  his  body  into 
chains  of  a  woman,  to  redeem  his  word"  (p.  220) . 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  views  Carinthia 's 
actions  as  moves  in  a  game  she  consciously  plays  with  him, 
and  he  imbues  her  with  his  own  motives.   Sometimes  she 
gains  points  from  the  World,,  other  times  he  does.   Sometimes 
he  does  not  counter  a  move  on  her  part  because  to  let  a  woman 
occasionally  gain  the  advantage  enhances  his  stature,  for 
the  World  adores  chivalry.   And  can  the  World  truly  dis- 
approve of  a  man  who  is  "a  prisoner  of  his  word?"  Even 
Henrietta  is  impressed  by  his  steadfastness  and  pride,  and 
in  a  letter  to  Chillon  explaining  the  circumstances  of  his 
sister's  engagement,  she  comments  that  autocratic  airs  can 
be  forgiven  a  man  who  keeps  his  word. 
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Fleetwood  feels  a  closeness  to  the  World  when  he 

unexpectedly  accepts  his  responsibility  for  Carinthia's 

child: 

The  world  sat  on  him.   His  confession  to  some 
degree  of  weakness,  even  to  folly,  stung  his  pride 
of  individuality  so  that  he  had  to  soothe  the  pain 
by  tearing  himself  from  a  thought  of  his  folly's 
partner  ....   Then  there  was  a. cessation  of 
annoyance,  flatteringly  agreeable:  which  can  come 
to  us  only  of  our  having  done  the  right  thing, 
young  men  will  think.   He  felt  at  once  warmly  with 
the  world,  enjoyed  the  world's  kind  shelter,  and  in 
return  for  its  eulogy  of  his  unprecedented  attachment 
to  his  word,  admitted  an  understanding  of  its 
laughter'  at  the  burlesque  edition  of  a  noble  lady 
in  the  person  of  the  Whitechapel  Countess.   The  world 
sat  on  him  heavily,  (p.  275) 

His  compromise  with  the  World  does  little  to  alter  the 
amorphous  relationship  Carinthia  finds  herself  in,  and  he 
realizes  only  after  she  has  hardened  and  lost  all  love  for 
him  that  in  thus  throwing  her  to  the  World  he  precipitated 
a  trial  which  enabled  her  to  achieve  emotional  freedom  from 
him. 

The  inflexible  bonds  linking  Fleetwood  to . the  World's 
opinion  are  only  part  of  his  tendency  toward  stasis:   he  is 
a  believer  in  Fate,  blaming  his  misfortunes  on  the  malignity 
of  superhuman  forces,  and  thereby  escaping  responsibility 
for  his  own  behavior.   Henrietta  mirrors  his  superstitions, 
for  she  feels  his  meeting  with  Carinthia  was  ordained  by 
the  Fates,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  "took  to"  one  another 
so  quickly,  this  girl  and  "the  fated  prisoner  of  his  word." 
Fleetwood  himself  believes,  with  quite  different  emotions 
from  those  of  romantic  Henrietta,  that  some  agency  has  cap- 
tured and  trussed  him.   After  his  spontaneous  proposal  to 
Carinthia,  he  leaves  the  Continent  for  England,  where  he 
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keeps  far  from  the  public  eye  until  he  feels  any  repercus- 
sions have  died  away.   To  his  chagrin,  on  the  very  day  he 
emerges  from  his  self-imposed  exile,  feeling  he  has  done 
penance  for  his  impulsiveness  and  "struck  off  his  fetters," 
he  is  cornered  by  Carinthia's  miserly  uncle.  Lord  Levellier, 
anxious  to  remove  a  potential  financial  burden,  the  support 
of  his  niece,  to  the  shoulders  of  a  husband.   Rather  than 
accepting  Lord  Levellier 's  insistence  on  the  engagement  as 
a  consequence  of  his  own  actions,  Fleetwood  views  his  plight 
as  that  of  one  inexplicably  bewitched: 

Fairies  of  a  malignant  humour  in  former  days 
used  to  punish  the  unhappiest  of  the  naughty  men 
who  were  not  favourites,  by  suddenly  planting  a 
hump  on  their  backs.   Off  the  bedevilled  wretches 
pranced,  and  they  kicked,  they  snorted,  whinnied, 
rolled,  galloped,  outf lying  the  wind,  but  not  the 
dismal  rider.   Marriage  is  our  incubus  now.   No 
explanation  is  offered  of  why  we  are  afflicted:  we 
have  simply  offended,  and  we  are  handy.   The  spite- 
ful hag  of  power  ties  a  wife  to  us;  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  we  behaved  in  the  spirit  of  a  better 
time  by  being  chivalrously  honourable.   Wives  are 
just  as  inexplicable  curses,  just  as  ineradicable 
and  astonishing  as  humps  imposed  on  shapely  backs. 
(p.  154) 

When  Fleetwood  later  wishes  to  court  and  regain  his 
alienated  wife,  he  feels  in  her  lack  of  compliance  the  in- 
explicable force  of  fate  again  asserting  itself  against  his 
desires.   Every  move  he  makes  to  placate  and  win  her  seems 
thwarted  and  ludicrous,  and  when  she  finally  parts  from  him 
with  a  firm  refusal  to  accept  him  as  a  husband,  Fleetwood 
shudderingly  attributes  the  circumstance  of  their  parting  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  church  where  they  were  married  to  the 
"stroke  of  fatality  pursuing  him." 
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•---'-;- -Fleetwood,  'while  being  controlled  by  his  own  mis- 
guided concepts  of^honor,  propriety,  and  fate,  also  wishes 
to  play  Providence  to  others  and  regiment  their  existence 
to  his  demands.   He  is,  like  most  of  Meredith's  egoists,  a 
man  with  some  redeeming  qualities,  and  he  clearly  undergoes 
a  struggle  between  the  better  and  worsQ  halves  of  his  nature. 
That  symbol  of  ordeal,  the  crossroads,  is  presented  to  him 
on  his  wedding  day  as  he  helps  his  bride  into  the  carriage 
after  the  ceremony.   The  church  and  her  home  life  lie  in 
one  direction,  the  field  of  the  prize  fight  he  intends  to 
visit  in  the  other,  and  by  choosing  the  latter  he  not  only 
initiates  Carinthia's  ordeal  but  secures  for  himself  the 
marital'strife  which  attends  his  selfish  actions.   Carinthia, 
who  could  have  been  a  positive  force  in  his  development,  is 
rejected  in  favor  of  his  ephemeral  pleasures  and  friends, 
and  he -realizes  only  too  late  she  is  his  best  salvation. 

(Woodseer's  description  of  his  Lordship's  hangers  on  as 
"Ixionides"  captures  their  slavish  adherence  to  the  wheel  of 
pleasure  of -which  Fleetwood  is  the  hub.) 
; --^: Fleetwood' s  devilish; side  prompts  him  to  put  on  trial 

all  those  from  whose  discomfiture  he  can  derive  perverse 

4 
enjoyment,  particularly  if  they  are  women.    On  occasion  he 

excuses  his  behavior  toward  his  wife  on  the  grounds  that  he 
is  trying  her  mettle,  while  for  a  time  his  fondest  scheme 
is  to  publicly  humiliate  Henrietta  by  playing  on  her  soft- 
ness and  vanity  until  she  succumbs  to  infamy.   Only  such 
degredation,  he- feels,  can  release  him  from  her  hold  on  him. 
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He  still  looks  upon  her  as  a  "possession"  to  be  mani- 
pulated, just  as  he  wishes  to  manipulate  his  wife.   But 
what  different  aspects  both  possessions  wear!   Henrietta 
is  "poisoned  honey, "  but  at  least  she  is  sweet,  whereas 
Carinthia  is  an  acid  perpetually  irritating  the  wound  folly 
has  made  in  his  pride:   "He  glanced  at  his  possession 
[Carinthia]: — heaven  and  the  yawning  pit  were  in  the  con- 
trast" (p.  152) . 

The  reason  Fleetwood  must  try  to  sully  Henrietta  stems 
from  the  love  all  egoists  bear  "ideals,"  and  it  also  ac- 
counts for  his  loathing  of  Carinthia.   The  perfection  Henrietta 
represents  must  be  shown  to  be  false  if  he  is  to  be  released 
from  his  bondage  to  her.   The  idea  that  Henrietta  can  actually 
love:. her  husband  is  a  personal  affront  to  Fleetwood:   there- 
fore, the  secret  maneuverings  with  Lord  Brailstone  are 
hatched,  culminating  in  the  loss  of  Henrietta's  beauty  through 
an  accident  at  a  ball.   Because  it  is  immediately  obvious 
that  Fleetwood  is  implicated  in  her  sister-in-law's  near 
loss  of  reputation,  Carinthia  ho  longer  feels  compelled  to 
stay  in  England  for  his  sake,  while  Henrietta  is  ready  as 
well  to  follow  Chillon  to  the  Continent  now  that  she  is 
"ugly."   Fleetwood  is  deprived  of  all  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  the  woman  he  adored  is  indeed  vain  and  weak.   Further- 
more, the  reader  is  increasingly  annoyed  at  the  calmness 
with  which  he  views  the  obvious  agony  he  inflicts  on  Carinthia 
simply  because  she  does  not  meet  his  standards:   "There  are 
men  who  love  women — the  idea  of  women.   Woman  is  their  shep- 
herdess of  sheep.   He  loved  freedom,  loathed  the  subjection 
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of  partnership;  could  undergo  it  only  in  adoration  of 
ineffable  splendor"  (p.  151). 

That  his  admiration  of  Henrietta's  china  doll  beauty- 
can  eclipse  the  strength  of  character  Carinthia  displays 
marks  one  limit  of  his  understanding.   The  truly  sensitive 
man  could  not  remain  neutral  when  gazing  on  Carinthia 's 
internal  struggle  as  she  realizes  her  bridegroom  is  deserting 
her  on  the  day  of  their  marriage: 

She  drew  the  breath  of  pain  through  the  lips  .  . 
.  .  Her  brown  eyes  were  tearless,  not  alluring, 
or  beseeching  or  repelling;  they  did  but  look, 
much  like  the  skies  opening  high  aloof  on  a  wreck 
of  a  storm.   Her  reddish  hair  .  .  .  let  fall  a 
skein  over  one  of  the  rugged  brows,  (p.  179) 

Fleetwood  must  admit  she  has  beauty,  or  grandeur,  of  some 
type,  but  he  cannot  name  it.   In  fact,  he  cannot  really 
name  any  of  her  qualities,  which  seem  intangible  and  beyond 
verbal  description.   She  is  naturally  dignified:   "She 
endured  meekly,  when  there  was  no  meekness.   Pain  breathed 
out  of  her,  and  not  a  sign  of  pain  was  visible"  (pp.  178- 
179) .   Yet,  because  Carinthia  does  not  match  the  "shepherdess" 
pattern,  she  is  discarded  as  an  undesirable  mate. 

Indeed,  the  truly  sensitive  men  in  the  novel  recognize 
Carinthia' s  worth,  but  Lord  Fleetwood's  sensitivity  is 
egoistically  turned  inward.   (His  family  crest  is  the  dragon, 
a  symbol  of  ego  ranking  with  the  griffin  and  hypogriff.)   He 
will  go  to  any  lengths  to  defend  or  soothe  his  "tender  sen- 
sibilities."  His  ultimate  defense  of  self  is  his  conversion 
to  Catholicism,  because  he  feels  within  its  discipline  his 
repentence  can  be  impersonal  and  abstract.   Had  he  been  able 
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during  his  vital  interview  with  Carinthia  and  Chillon  to 
openly  confess  his  wrongdoing,  the  tale  might  have  ended 
quite  differently;  but  pride  stifles  his  "essential  nobility" 
and  prevents  his  uttering  the  degrading  words.   Within  the 
church  he  can  be  surrounded  by  the  sensuousness  of  incense, 
not  the  demands  of  Nature.   How  soothing  it  must  be  to  the 
wounded  masculine  ego  of  "Brother  Russett"  to  find  that  the 
Church  so  unecjui vocally  places  the  source  of  human  error  in 
the  female  I   These  warped  sensitivities,  requiring  such 
careful  protection,  create  the  orgiastic  religious  fevor 
which  results  in  Fleetwood's  untimely  death — a  victim  of 
self-imposed  monastic  privations  rigorous  beyond  reason.   He 
has,  even  so,  absolved  himself  of  sin  the  easy  way,  instead 
of  atoning  for  it  by  living  humbly  and  humanely  in  the  world 
of  men. 

Of  all  Meredith's  egoists,  perhaps  one  feels  sorriest 
for  Lord  Fleetwood.   He  is  capable  of  growth  and  is,  in 
fact,  on  the  point  of  committing  himself  to  positive  action, 
when  his  worse  nature  prevents  him  from  doing  so.   Then,  of 
course,  it  is  doiobly  regrettable  that  his  appreciation  of 
his  wife  flowers  only  after  her  love  for  him  has  died.   As 
her  affection  wanes,  his  respect  for  her  increases.   Her 
decisiveness  of  action  impresses  him — her  defense  of  him 
when  he  is  attacked  by  a  mob  in  the  park,  her  power  over 
his  Welsh  miners.   Most  of  all  he  is  awed  by  her  fearlessness 
when,  still  in  Wales,  she  diverts  a  mad  dog  with  her  skirts 
and  offers  to  personally  cauterize  a  bitten  child's  wound. 
(Fleetwood's  sensitivity  about  his  wife's  performing  such  a 
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gruesome  but  necessary  task,  coitibined  with  the  villager's 
ignorance,  prevent  Carinthia,  but  her  husband  is  further 
impressed  by  her  wisdom  when  he  learns  the  child  has  died 
of  rabies) .   Such  glimpses  cause  him  to  reflect  that  per- 
haps his  wife  is  essentially  desirable  and,  as  Lady  Arpington 
initially  advised  him,  only  in  need  of  the  World's  polish — 
and  his  as  well.   For  when  Fleetwood  first  considers  recon- 
ciliation, he  still  pictures  marriage  as  a  struggle  for 
ascendency  between  himself  and  his  wife:   "...  he  would 
have  to  impress  his  own  mysteriously  deep  character  on  her 
portion  of  her  understanding.   The  battle  for  dominion  would 
then  begin"  (p.  34  7) .   Caught  in  his  own  rigid  patterns  of 
expectation.  Lord  Fleetwood  loses  his  last  chance  of  regenera- 
tion and  seals  his  physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  doom. 

Opposed  in  his  nature  to  this  egoist  is  Gower  Woodseer, 
self-styled  "philosopher  of  Nature"  and,  next  to  Carinthia 
herself,  the  novel's  most  interesting  character.   His  pres- 
ence is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  ordeal  motif  in 
The  Amazing  Marriage.   First,  he  represents  a  "child  of 
Nature"  with  a  potential  for  growth,  and  since  Carinthia  is 
able  through  instinct  to  mature  under  adversity,  depriving 
us  of  the  opportunity  of  prodding  into  her  psychological 
motivations,  Gower  becomes  a  mirror  of  her  advancement,  a 
more  detailed  study  of  the  process  of  development.   Secondly, 
serving  as  a  foil  to  Lord  Fleetwood's  inflexibility,  Gower 's 
movement  from  a  faulty  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  Nature, 
fostered  by  a  woman  much  like  Carinthia  in  spirit,  provides 
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a  juxtaposition  of  stasis  and  flexibility.   Lastly,  the 
entire  problem  of  Fleetwood's  "amazing  marriage"  receives 
ironic  commentary  in  the  marriage  of  Gower  and  Madge,  whose 
healthy  union,  built  on  respect,  love ,  and  a  desire  to  serve 
others,  follows  the  tradition  of  successful  wedlock  Meredith 
has  already  established.   Since  Gower  is  spiritually  allied 
with  Merthyr  Powys,  Vernon  Whitford,  Robert  Redworth,  and 
Dartrey  Fenellan,  the  reader  fully  expects  Carinthia  will 
find  marital  happiness  with  him,  but  this  expectation  is 
thwarted.   (She  does  remarry,  but  takes  Owain  Wythan,  the 
friendly  but  anomalous  Welshman,  as  her  husband,  for  he 
wooed  her  with  "dog's  eyes"  instead  of  words.   After  being 
married  to  the  "fated  prisoner  of  his  word,"  such  a  reaction 
is  understandable!   Can  Meredith's  "old  dog"  figure,  present 
in  the  novels  since  the  days  of  Ripton  Thompson,  finally  be 
reaping  his  reward?) 

Gower  initially  appears  in  the  novel  as  a  naive  romantic, 
but  he  grows  to  understand  that  his  original  view  of  Nature, 
purely  contemplative  and  divorced  from  human  problems,  is 
self-centered  and  false.   Carinthia  meets  him  after  a  tumble 
he  has  taken  from  a  slope  in  her  native  mountains,  and  she 
is,  significantly,  the  agent  of  his  rescue.   Later  in  the 
course  of  his  hike,  he  meets  Lord  Fleetwood,  another  self- 
professed  lover  of  "Nature"  as  well,  although,  unlike  Gower, 
he  is  unable  to  grow  beyond  a  simplistic  understanding  of  her. 
Well  liked  by  his  Lordship,  Gower  is  later  hired  as  a  personal 
secretary,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  in  a  position  to  meet 
Carinthia  again  as  the  Countess  of  Fleetwood  and  to  become 
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involved  in  the  events  of  the  amazing  marriage — ^first  as 
the  representative  of  his  employer,  last  as  the  unemployed 
but  staunch  supporter  of  Carinthia. 

Gower's  ordeal  is,  indeed,  largely  governed  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  novel's  female  characters:   the  evil  influence 
of  his  adored  Countess  Livia  and  the  practical  sanity  of 
Carinthia  and  Madge.   At  first  the  young  man  views  all  women 
as  potential  dangers: 

Women  are  a  cause  of  dreams,  but  they  are  dreaded 
enemies  of  his  kind  of  dream,  deadly  enemies  of 

t-  r  :  the  immaterial  dreamers,-  and  should  one  of  them  be 
taken  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  vapourish  texture 

r'  ..   young  Woodseer  sailed  in  above  the  clouds  lightly 

while  he  was  in  it  alone,  questions  of  past,  future, 

and.  present,  the  three  weights  upon  humanity,  bear 

it  down,  and  she  must  go,  or  the  vessel  sinks,  (p.  73) 

He  should  keep  his  own  advice  in  mind,  for  shortly  there- 
after he  meets  Fleetwood  and  is  subjected  to  the  temptation 
of  woman  in  her  worst  form-- the  selfish  Livia,  to  whose 
power  he  siobmits.   Had  the  woman  in  question  been  one  of 
Carinthia 's  stature,  he  would  have  discovered  earlier  that, 
far  from  being  a  drag  on  dreams,  well-balanced  women  chasten 
the  selfish  and  ridiculous  from  man's  dreams  and  render  men 
more  productive. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  Carinthia  the  woman  is  the 
Countess  Livia,  Henrietta's  cousin  and  Fleetwood's  youthful 
stepmother.   She  is  continually  described  in  images  of  night 
and  darkness;  hers  is  quite  unlike  the  open  and  unambiguous 
characters  of  Carinthia  and  Madge.   She  is  beautiful  but 
deadly,  for  she  is  addicted  to  "the  dark  goddess,"  gambling, 
and  attracts  hordes  of  admiring  men  for  the  purpose  of 
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draining  them  of  their  money  in  order  to  satisfy  the  habit 
enslaving  her.   The  power  she  temporarily  wields -over  Gower 
is  foreshadowed  as  he  and  Lord  Fleetwood  stand  on  a  mountain 
slope  overlooking  the  spa  to  which  they  are  about  to  descend 
to  join  Livia's  party.   Both  men  hate  to  leave  the  mountains 
even  though  in  the  blackness  of  the  valley  the  lighted  city 
flashes  like  a  desirable  jewel.   Symbolically,  again  Gower 
slips  and  falls,  as  he  makes  his  first  steps  down  the  slope, 
a  fall  he  later  rather  incoherently  associates  with  Livia: 
"...  it  was  odd  that  the  accident  should  have  come  to  pass 
just  previous  to  his  introduction  ....   He  belaboured  his 
memory  to  reckon  how  long  it  was  from  the  moment  of  the  fall 
to  the  first  sight  of  that  lady"  (p.  105). 

All  the  gamblers  in  the  novel  are  figures  of  stasis, 
bent  on  nothing  more  than  shovelling  sacrifices  into  Fortune's 
insatiable  maw.   They  have  become  bestial  because  they  have 
lost  all  concern  for  their  fellows  and  for  one  another. 
(Mallard's  suicide,  caused  by  jealousy  over  Livia,  is  lightly 
dismissed  by  her  although  it  makes  a  strong  impression  on 
her  stepson.)   Once  Gower  and  Fleetwood  arrive  at  the  hotel 
and  join  this  group  of  cormorants,  Fleetwood,  who  does  not 
gamble  himself  but  uses  his  generous  purse  to  control  his 
satellites  afflicted  by  the  curse,  is  attracted  by  the  idea 
of  putting  his  "philosopher"  on  trial.   He  reasons  that  Gower 
may  deplore  this  vice  only  because  he  has  never  been  able  to 
try  it.   In  his  role  of  diabolical  tempter,  he  encourages 
his  new  friend  to  drink  one  of  the  sparkling  glasses  of 
layered  liqueurs  all  the  players  are  enjoying,  and  soon  after 
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Gower  "was  beyond  self-criticism  or  conscious  reflection; 

simply  the  engine  of  the  commixed  three  liqueurs,  with  v.; 

parlous  fine  thoughts,  and  a  sense  of  steaming  into  the 

infinite"  (p.  96) . 

Gower,  innately  an  active  soul,  does  not  fall  prey  to 

the  goddess  and  does  penance  for  his  irrational  behavior  by 

walking  across  the  remainder  of  the  Continent  on  his  way 

home  in  abject  poverty,  after  having  won  and  lost  a  small 

fortune  at  the  gaming  tables.    When  he  reaches  England  and 

is  hired  by.  Fleetwood,  he  remains  emotionally  uninvolved  with 

the  marriage  until  he  meets  Madge,  whose  courageous  activity 

on  the  part  of  her  mistress  (who  has  been  kidnapped  by  her 

husband's  flunkies  and  removed  from  Whitechapel  to  more 

respectable  quarters) ,  spirits  the  philosopher  "out  of  his 

inooniness."   She  is  the  one  who  shows  Gower  that  the  true 

philosopher  must  accept  responsibilities  if  he  is  to  help 

others: 

The  philosopher  could  starve  with  equanimity,  and 
be  the  stronger.   But  one  had,  it  seemed  here 
clearly,  to  put  on  harnness  and  trudge  along  a  line, 
if  the  unhappy  were  to  have  one's  help.   Gradual 
experiences  of  his  business  among  his  fellows  were 
teaching  an  exercised  mind  to  learn  in  regions  where 
unexercised  were  doctorial  giants  beside  it.  (p.  205) 

Becaxise,  unlike  himself,  Madge  is  active  rather  than  contem- 
plative, devoted  to  one  besides  herself,  she  turns  the  philo- 
sopher into  "a  man  of  action,"  incidentally  moving  him  closer 
to  Nature  than  he  was  before. 

In  aiding  Carinthia  and  Madge,  Gower  begins  to  see  more 
clearly  the  springs  which  activate  Lord  Fleetwood's  treatment 
of  his  wife.   He  discerns  the  man's  inflexibility,  though  he 
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never  ceases  his  attempts  to  soften  him  and  alter  his  rigid 
stand.   Henrietta  reports  in  a  letter  to.  Chillon  that  Gower 
has  said  of  his  Lordship's  wealth  that  "more  money  than  is 
required  for  their  needs,  men  go  into  harness  to  Plautus." 
Henrietta  wonders  if  the  remark  was  meant  to  be  clever;  the 
main  importance  is  that  it  is  true.   Money  and  the  pride  it 
spawns  have  made  Fleetwood  an  automaton,  and  Gower 's  observa- 
tion was  echoed  by  Victor  Radnor  when  he  speculated  whether 
great  wealth  does  not  force  men  to  behave  in  ways  other  than 
the  ones  they  would  choose. 

As  Gower  grows  more  friendly  with  Madge,  he  likewise 
appreciates  her  mistress  more,  but  he  is  chiefly  smitten 
by  the  instinctive  way  the  girl  can  cut  through  pretension 
and  see  to  the  heart  of  each  situation.   For  example,  he 
asks  Madge  whether  she  thinks  her  mistress  is  handsome, 
thinking  that  in  her  partisanship  she.  will  confuse  qualities 
and  appearance.   The  girl  finds  her  answer  difficult  to 
verbalize  and  simply  says  that  Carinthia's  face  "flashes." 
Immediately  Gower  grasps  her  meaning,  delighted  with  the 
"perceptions  of  a  bare  mind  at  work  and  hitting  the  mark 
perforce  of  warmth"  (p.  313) .   He  further  articulates  the 
significance  of  that  single  word,  drawing  the  contrast  be- 
tween Carinthia's  active  anc  changing  nature  and  the  ideal  of 
statuesque  beauty  prized  by  the  static:  : 

"There's  a  supremacy  of  irregular  lines.   People 
talk  of  perfect  beauty:   suitable  for  paintings  and 
statues.   Living  faces,  if  they're  to  show  the  soul, 
which  is  the  star  on  the  peak  of  beauty,  must  lend 
themselves  to  commotion.   Nature  does  it  in  a  breezy 
tree  or  over  ruffled  waters.   Repose  has  never  such 
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splendid  reach  as  animation — I  mean,  in  the 
living  face.   Artists  prefer  repose.   Only  Nature 
can  express  the  uttermost  beauty  with  her  gathering 
and  tuning  of  discords  ....   Other  beautiful 
faces  of  women  go  pale,  grow  stale.   The  diversified 
in  the  harmony  of  the  flash  are  Nature's  own,  her 
radiant,  made  of  her  many  notes,  beyond  our  dreams 
to  reproduce."   (p.  313-314) 

This  description  demonstrates  that  the  intimacy  with  Madge 
and  her  mistress  is  altering  the  perceptions  of  "the  philo- 
sopher of  Nature."   Although  he  has  always  associated  Carinthia 
with  Nature,  his  early  descriptions  of  her  ("haggard  Venus," 
"beautiful  Gorgon")  are  merely  tritely  clever  compared  to 
this  later  spontaneous  and  heartfelt  analysis. 

Gower,  like  Redworth,  feeling  "legs  are  the  only  things 

which  have  a  taste  of  freedom, "  becomes  independent  of. Fleet- 
wood and  moves  into  a  position  of  trust  in  Carinthia 's  house- 
hold.  Nevertheless,  his  former  employer  still  seeks  his  ad- 
vice when  the  better  half  of  his  character  is  ascendent.   Gower 
tries  to  explain  to  him  the  alteration  his  view  of  Nature  has 
sustained,  but  his  Lordship  refuses  to  comprehend,  desiring 
to  accept  Nature  only  on  his  own  terms.   Gower  prophetically 
exclaims,  "You  hate  Nature  unless  you  have  it  served  on  a 
dish  by  your  own  cook.   That's  the  way  to  the  madhouse  or 
the  monastery"  (p.  326).   He  warns  Fleetwood  that  of  all 
women  Carinthia  is  best  suited  to  aid  Fleetwood's  growth, 
although  he  has  rejected  her.   Gower 's  own  recent  enlighten- 
ment is  evident  as  he  lectures  further:   "The  secret  of  your 
malady  is,  you've  not  yet  .  .  .  hopped  to  the  primary  con- 
ception of  what  Nature  means.   Women  are  in  and  of  Nature. 
I've  studied  them  here — had  nothing  to  do  but  study  them" 
(p.  326). 
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Lord  Fleetwood  seems  unimpressed  by  the  new  turn  in 
Gower's  philosophy.   He  is  temporarily  swayed  by  its  sane 
influence,  but  he  ultimately  rejects  its  rigor  in  favor  of 
Lord  Feltre's  religious  sophistries,  showing  by  his  flight 
to  monasticism  the  truth  of  Gower's  previous  words.   Gower 
takes  positive  action  and  marries  Madge  even  though  Fleetwood, 
finally  disgusted  by  his  stepmother's  uxoriousness ,  offers 
her  to  him  as  a  bride.   The  philosopher  has  learned  his  les- 
son and  makes  the  proper  choice.   Madge  is  his  true  comple- 
ment, "that  required  other  scale  of  the  human  balance,"  so 
essential  to  a  happy  and  useful  marriage. 

Meredith  as  philosopher  would  take  even  more  pains  to 
describe  Gower's  spiritual  growth,  but  the  Dame  conveniently 
breaks  in  and  will  have  no  more  of  his  conclusions,  "though 
here  was  a  creature  bent  on  masonry-work  in  his  act  of  think- 
ing .  .  .  while  the  volatile  were  simply  breaking  their  bub- 
bles" (p.  40  3) .   But  she  leaves  him  one  meditation  which  sum- 
marizes the  process  by  which  he  has  matured:   "We  must  fret 
and  stew,  and  look  into  ourselves,  and  seize  the  brute  and 
scourge  him,  just  to  make  one  serviceable  step  forward:   that 
is,  utter  a  single  sentence  worth  the  pondering  for  guidance" 
(p.  404) .   Ordeal  consists  of  the  active  and  conscious  striving 
against  stasis  within  our  own  beings  too,  and  even  Dame  Gossip 
would  be  forced  to  admit  that  only  active  souls  leave  lega- 
cies worth  recounting. 

In  The  Amazing  Marriage  Meredith  perfects  the  ordeal 
motif,  expanding  it  to  its  ultimate  form,  a  form  of  much 
more  complex  conflict  than  was  found  in  the  earlier  novels. 
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That  the  theme  of  individual  struggle  is  central  to  this 
author's  literary  philosophy  is  inescapable,  elaborated  as 
it  is  in  the  novels  by  metaphor  and  structure,  and  its 
evolution  from  simplicity  to  sophistication  mirrors  the 
theories  of  progress  which  created  Meredith's  belief  that 
both  individuals  and  society  move,  through  conflict,  from 
primitive  to  advanced  states  of  development. 

The  ordeals  of  Carinthia  and  her  supporting  "natural 
characters"  are  thematically  more  involved  than  that  of 
Richard  Feverel ,  for  example,  since  she  faces  confrontation 
with  both  an  egoist  and  a  problematical  World.   While  the 
early  protagonist  was  opposed  by  a  static  figure  made  in- 
flexible by  his  inadequate  response  to  social  pressures, 
Carinthia  (and  her  predecessors,  Clara,  Diana,  and  Nesta) 
must  avoid  being  controlled  by  an  egoist  as  well  as  by  the 
static  portions  of  the  World.   Her  social  confrontation  is 
direct,  not  channelled  through  the  main  figure  of  stasis, 
and  it  is  her  task,  as  well  as  the  task  of  every  "natural 
character"  to  balance  the  desire  for  freedom  with  the  moral 
responsibility  to  the  improveable  portions  of  society. 

Structurally,  as  well  as  thematically,  The  Amazing 
Marriage  differs  from  the  early  experimental  novels  where, 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  psychological  immediacy,  Meredith 
tried  various  types  of  point  of  view  and  mixtures  of  plot 
and  philosophy.   By  deciding  to  impose  plot  on  philosophy 
and  by  mirroring  the  ordeal  in  secondary  characters,  Meredith 
has  achieved  a  mood  of  internal  tension  in  which  the  step  by 
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step  movement  of  conflict  is  evidenced  in  mental  states 
rather  than  physical  action.   The  result  is  a  personalized, 
internalized  enunciation  of  his  most  basic  belief:   be  true 
to  Nature,  adapt  as  she  dictates,  and  the  resultant  conflict 
with  those  persons  and  institutions  which  resist  her  laws 
of  change  will  assure  your  highest  happiness — the  release 
from  selfhood  and  the  betterment  of  the  entire  civilization. 


NOTES 

Norman  Kelvin,  A  Troubled  Eden;   Nature  and  Society 
in  the  Works  of  George  Meredith.   Stanford  University  Press, 
1961,  p.  194. 

2 

Barbara  Hardy  suggests  m  her  essay,  "Lord  Ormont 

and  His  Aminta  and  The  Amazing  Marriage"  in  Meredith 
Now:   Some  Critical  Essays ,  edited  by  Ian  Fletcher  (New 
York:   Barnes  and  Noble,  1971),  that,  in  addition  to  the 
corruptions  within  Fleetwood  and  the  pressures  of  general 
society,  Carinthia's  family — Chillon,  Henrietta,  and  Lord 
Levellier — are  forces  which  bring  about  the  marriage  and 
its  unfortunate  consequences.   Chillon  and  Henrietta  feel 
Carinthia's  marriage  to  Fleetwood  will  make  their  own 
marriage  easier  to  obtain,  since  Henrietta's  father  will  no 
longer  be  swayed  by  the  wealth  of  one  suitor.   Lord  Levellier 's 
parsimony  is  obviously  his  chief  motivation. 

'3 

Barbara  Hardy,  "Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta  and  The 

Amazing  Marriage, "  p.  304. 

4 
Barbara  Hardy  also  suggests  that  Fleetwood  "tries" 

every  character,  and  "the  only  one  who  does  not  succumb  is 

Carinthia,  but  the  hardness  which  is  both  her  protection  and 

guarantee  has  to  turn  against  Fleetwood  in  the  end."   p.  309. 

Meredith  obviously  disagrees  with  Fleetwood's  solution. 
In  a  letter  to  Frances  Forbes-Robinson  (April  4,  1899) 
Meredith  praises  her  decision  to  marry  rather  than  enter  a 
religious  order,  adding  that  it  is  braver  to  embrace  the  world 
than  renounce  it. 

Barbara  Hardy  states  that  Gower  is  a  definite,  if 
temporary,  victim  of  the  "goddess,"  as  demonstrated  by  his 
purchasing  a  new  suit  (of  poor  fit)  with  his  first  ill- 
gotten  gains  from  the  gaming  tables. 
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